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Purpose ' 9 
This study exar.jnes the process of implementing federally-funded 
early intervention programs in rural communities. Using a sociological 
framework based on symbolic interactionist theory, the 'sociology of 
knowl^ge, and the method of participant observation, the study demon- 
strates a qualitative approach to evaluating -educational change programs.^ 
Two. federally-funded programs for preschool-aged children who are handi- 
capped or delayed are described and evaluated to determine the degree to 
which the programs are integrated with local, social and political + 
structures. In addition, Questions are" asked concerning changes in 
program design and intent after four years of operation, the influence 
of -conmynity context variables^on the -programs, the perceived value of 
the programs,- and the degree of community support for the programs. 
The purposes, of the study are to (a) generate hypotheses that could be 
further empirically tested through both qualitative and quantitative 
measures, and (b) sensitize policy makers, administrators, and researchers 
to the significance of ecological variables which ca,use a program to 
change after initial implementation. Community context variables 
examined include demographic trends, regional political structures 
(primarily county courts and school boards), cultural structures and' 



values, and historical factprs'. Findings are presented in the areas 

of program-community integration, program-icommunity interaction, \ 

program-policy interaction, and program-family interaction.' Seven J 

hypotheses are generated at the'end of the study. First, administration 

of early intervention programs is accomplished largely through the con- 

■ troy ed -distribution of special .knowledge about the program to the» staff, 

participating families, local political -structures, and' the general 

public. Second, the more centralized is program administration, the less 

the pre/gram will be responsive t*t traditional or changing community .needs, 

and the integration of the program with, the existing network of community* 

services pill be reduced.. Third, federal ^arly intervention policies . 

will be a.dapted by local political structures to m?et local needs for * , 

(a) control over program operation and Jdetermi nation of evaluation*' 

criteria, and (b) community support. Fourth, regardless of intended 
At 

goals, centrally funded/locally administered programs are conducted so 

* "\ > 

that program design is determined by perceived program needs rather 
than perceived client needk. Fifth, early intervention programs will 
serve those children and families who (a) ar& mpre politically powerful 
and/or vocal, (b) may be other than thoSe for whofn subprograms ar^ 
intended, especially where the intended population is the most vulnerable 
to developmental harm, (c) most easily adapt to the local design of the, 
progranf in terms of family form and statural" -values , and (d) are most 
accessible. Sixth, 'tjje local allocation of early.: intervention resources . 

is determined by political and economic fattors in those cdmmunities • 

m \ % 

eligible for the resources rather than by an assessed need f<jr such 

services. Finally, there^is no difference in decree dfprogranf- ' * r , 

community integration betweep programs under^ public school sponsorship and 



those under private, non-profit sponsorship. The study concludes with 
a discussion of implications for evaluation methodology and early 



intervention policy making. 
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The seeds that produced this study were planted several years ago 1 
•while I was a VISTA-worker in New Hampshire, It was during thfet time * 
that, the interaction of federal, policies and rural communities became a 
focus of observation and contemplation. The anti-poverty programs that- 
were fr<}eye loped in the town I was working in were fairly well received 
arrd ran without too many problems ,' but they never seemed to make very 
much difference over the loncj term. Certainly people had better access 
to food, shelter, and jobs, but this did not assure' any real changes ^in 
their economic and social, status. _ As I lived and worked in this setting, 
I began to realize that there^re many factors which hinder the implemen- 
tation of social change programs created by a central government. Local 
circumstances , including economic, social, political, and* historical 
factors, had as much to do with the effects of change- efforts as the 
wording of legislation, program desigft^Or system of> service delivery. ^ 
These early observations- were strengthened over the next few years while' 

■ ^ Zl 

I wa^ director of a Head" Start program in two counties and whtTe I served 
as a sta'ff researcher for .the New Hampshire House of Representatives 
Education Committee. The dynamics of small towns and rural communities 
coilld effect the success. of a program greatly, and these dynamics Were 
related to local political structures, the- cultural values of decision 
makers and program participants, and a community's previous experiences 
with social°change. , ' - , \ * " ' 



Working with publicly funded programs always presents one with the 
question, is it worth. the ta* money we put into it? As social change 
programs receive less 'federal support, we have had to turn tojocal 

sources of funds, and the same question is asked with even oreater 

~ 1 

intensity. Coca] decision makers reflect a conservative tendency 'not so 
observable at the federal level, and are primarly' concerned with how a 
program will contribute to their own community and their status within 
it. "Politics," in the sense of control of resources through self- / 
interest, becomes a major factor in, the success or failure of a progi/am 
and the consideration of "hard data" of program effectiveness takes a 
back seat to values and interests served when it cones Ifime to judae how 
well" a program is fulfilling its objectives. 

These emerging beliefs about the* nature deprogram implementation 
generated^ powerful dilemma. On what basis should social change progpafns 
be evaluated? Should we only'be concerned with how welj a program meets 
•its objectives as defined in national legislation and regulations, or 
should we focus as well on the effects of programs on local community* 
.structures and patterns? If we only -evaluate the effects of a program 
on individuals, we cannot understand how the program influences the 
community as a* whole. Yet^nfost programs are designed so as to change 

individuals;,' thus we traditionally justify the use of tax dollars by 

■* 

determining how many people change as' a result of what the'prograhdoes ' 

to them. We have many tests^tjiat^can be applied to individuals to see> how 

much they have changed, but we' cannot gi\re a program or a community such 

a test, J>o we conduct the drunkard's search and focus on individual 

, change* attempting to ''control" the fact that individual change is depen- 

i » 

dent on the social co ntext an~which i t takes place. 

— - " - <%■ . J - -T- r 7. ' 



These initial hypotheses led me to the need- for a .different way oV 
• conceptualizing'evaluation. Not only shou'iawe be concerned with how a 
program affects the "test score" 'of one person; we also must look at the 
ecology of implementation , that is, at the social/cultural context within 
which a program is operating, The concern shifts We from personolooical 
effects to sociological effects, and the focus broadens from micro changes 
in behavior to macro changes in community. The purpose of evaluation 
becomes to understand the context in which programs operate, the community 
resources available to them, and the processes of decision making a% 
programs* mo^p from initial implementation to later stages of development 
(Stufflebeam^Foley, Gephart, Guba, 4lamnond, 8 .Merriman, & Provus, 1971). 

This understanding serves as the necessary prerequisite for conducting 

* * * 
output evaluation,* for the .interpretation of quantitative measurements 

4 t 

of individual chanpe can be valid only if the^c6nte xt in which change 
occurs is first examined. 

This study suggests one approach to evaluating the ecology of pro- 
gram implementation. The purpose, of the study is .to sensitize policy 
♦makers, program planners, researchers, and evaluattors to the social 
context of programs that attempt to enhance the development of young 
handicapped or delayed children who 1 i ye in rural areas, The focus 
on rural communities is an outgrowth of my experiences in the small town^ 
of Flew Hampshire. These experiences have led to a skeptical concern 
that most^olicy makers^ evaluators, and social scientists yve within 
an urban intellectual and physical setting*that leads to the belief that 
thfe urban world view and its problem solving methods based on rational 
"bureaucratic structures is applicable to. non-urban circumstances. My 
assumption has been that this vi*ew has led to centralized, decision making 



» * * 

and blanket evaluation criteria that do not account for the particular 
dynamics and values of rural life. The distribution of goods, knowledge, 
capital, and services is guided 'by urtjafi -interests* and this has resulted 
in an inequitable distribution of powerbetween urban and rural regions 
• in the United States. - G-iven these biases, the purpose -offhis worTis- 
not only tq influence evaluation methodology and theory, it is a"lso to 
affect the^ current social inequities faced by rural communities trying 
to keep apace in an increasingly complex technological society. 

This study; supported in part by a student research grant from the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped*, is certainly not the work of 
one or two people.- Joe Cunningham* was there first to ignite the sparks 
I emitted as I tried to pin down what it wars I was asking. And he added 4 
kindling to keep the fire going throughout the study. Bob Newbrough and 
Paul Dokecki were. also there to help me understand the concepts of 

community and farhily-sociqty transactions, and to help relate those 

. . . • / • 

theoretical constructs to the everyday* lives 6f individuals affected by 

public institutions. Always there was Nick Hobbs, whose support and 

faith have sustained me for three years. All of these people were 

quietly available during the course of the study, and to them I am 

personally and intellectually indebted. .Of course, the responsibility 

for the final document is entirely.*my own. 

Dave Glascoe was more than a research assistant. He was a companion, 

critic, thinker , t and hard worker. ^This study never would have^ covered , 

the scfcpe of issues 'or events that^it did without Dave's constant help. 

The sections in the study on Sabina were carried out almost entirely by* 

him. Sue McLaughlin managed the production of this report with great. 

devotion and speed, and to her J am very grateful. 



; . 'How do I express my thanks and deep* feelings ofcare to the 
many people of the Highland Region and elsewhere who were my partners 
and confidants' (not. subjects), and who opened their lfves.up to me ' 

*/ 

• * * * ' '/ 

with-such trust? So many'people seemed to enjoy explaining their 
culture and their own experiences to me. I became'the learner, and * 
the . people of this study "Were my teachers. But there is an irony in 
this metaphor; for' in the end it is I who is observing the judging them. 
They^ill not publish an "evaluation" of how I carried, out this research, 
-but this study exposes them in their '(Complex and fallible lives.- Some 
of those who read this may'be offended or. think I have been unfair or 
.prejudiced. I accept those responses while knowing that my role as 
observer and chronicler is inherently subjective. 

This report is dedicated to Susap and our. families , past present, 



and future. 



^ Bruce L. Mallory 
July. 1979 

Nashville, Tennessee 
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CHAPTER I 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM AND A REVIEW 
OF WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT THE PROBLEM , 

What factors influence the process of transforming public policy 
-objectives into community based programs? ^^tewj^oes a specific program 
Ghange as it moves from the earliest stages of design and field testing 
to later stages of full operation and institutionalization? What, is an 
appropriate methodoldgy for evaluating this process of implementing 
federally initiated policies and programs in specific local communities? 

Recognizing the impoHance of these questions is* central to 
understanding the process of social change guided by public policy. But 
recognizing^their importance does not lead to answers which can.be 
applied readily to the policy making process. The traditional evalua- 
tive questions that have guided policy making have weighed costs against 
quantitative measurements of how people are effected by a specific* pro- 
gram. The evaluative framework has focused on the ratio of cqsts to • 
benefits with "costs' 1 often limited to fiscal outlays and "benefits" 
often limited to the observed changes that have occurred in individuals 
or groups as a result of the incurred .costs. This mocJnrf evaluation 
has grown out of the corporate ideology that serves as a model foremost- 

o ° 

educational and social service policies in the United States (Katz, - 
1975). Schools and social change programs are intended to take raw 
material (inputs), in the form of young childrerf, il literate -adults, the 

unemployed, the incompetent, or the socially deviant, and through a 

No 
* 

1 



rational and predictable 'process create finished product^ (outputs) 
-that possess some valued social quality (education, employment, job 
skills, positive attitudes toward the law, etc.). 

tn recent years, this "black box" conception of individual change 
created by social institutions has been questioned As. the cost- 
benefit evaluation model has been applied to social change programs, 
researchers have been forced to reach beyond quantifiable inputs and 
observed outputs arfd include in their calculus those forces that com- 
prise the context of change. , Drawing on the work of field theorists in 
> psychology (e.g., Lew.in, 1954) and interaction theorist* in sociology 
and anthropology^e.g. , Blumer, 1969; Mead, 1934; Thomas tZnaniecki, 
1927), many writers have called for qualitative, field based evalua- 

* 'i * 

tions that seek to understand the 'context within which social change 
odcurs, with less emphasis on the espoused goals and methodologies that 
characterize a specific program (Deutscher, 1977; Weiss, 1973; Wilson, 
1977). The examination of the social context of human service programs 
requires a new understanding of evaluation. As the ecology of program 
implementation and operation is. assessed, there is increasing skepticism 
that' "traditional cost-benefit analyses are sufficient for informing 
thepry and policy making where improvement of human life is the aim. 

The result. h this skepticism has not been to reject attempts to 
quantify the effects of social change programs on individuals, but to 
balance product or summative evaluation with-process or formative 
evaluation. This latter type is not a substitute for quantitative 
evaluation research; rather, it is a supplement to traditional -research 
ip the sense that it adds to our knowledge by illuminating those aspects 
of social change programs that are inaccessible to quantitative analysis 
Although it is possible to represent the effects of a program in 



numerical values, this provides an incomplete picture of how the 

program operates, who it effects /and how the community within Which 

the program exists affects its operation. Stufflebeam (Note 1) has 

described the basic purpose of such evaluation: 

♦ a 

The objective ... is to detect or predict, during the 
implementation stages, defects in the procedural design qr its 
implementation. The over-all strategy is to identify and monitor, 
on a continuous tf&sis, the potential sources, of failure in the 
. project, (n.p.) " 

•Another consideration in evaluating social thange programs is the 
political .implications of evaluation.- Most of the large-scale social 
reform efforts that have occurred since the New Deal have been funded 
with public monies. Beginning in the 1960s, as the Vietnam War b'egan , 
to compete with social service allocations, evaluation became a manda- 
tory (although often unfunded) component of social legislation. Most 

. of the initial evaluation studies focused on changes in individuals 1 

. cognitive. OT„aff e ctjxe„sjta 

> K » 

or aptitude as their yardsticks (e.g. , Cicarelli , 1.969). The purpose of 

* • • • ( 

*°these evaluations is 'exemplified in. a popular myth that Sargent Shriver, 
first* director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, pnce asked how 
muchMt cost ta raise a Head Start child 1 s 10 by one point. The lesson' 
6f the evaluations of the late 1960s was that negative findings wou-ld be 
criticized vehenjeotly for me$J*odological weaknesses, overly-narrow defi-* 
nitions of goals, and a lack of consideration for ecological influences 
on program operation ahd results. And, negative findings- did .not lead 
to the termination of soctal change programs. Other factors such as 
political support, expressed demand, and an absence of alternative strat- 
egies led to the continuation of programs regardless of quantitatively 
measured outcomes. In this light, Suchman (1972) sums up the purpose of 
evaluating sScial action "programs : 



Health, education^ and welfare programs willcontinue to operate 
« regardlessof the results of any evaluation study and the key 
- question is not, so much "Are thqy any good?" as "How 'car> they be— 
• . . •: .made tetter?" (p. 63) . 

. The field of special education has manifested this tension 
between individual quantitative change and. the social context in which 
„1t occurs. This has been especially 'true where the children labeled as 
ihajidi capped have suffered from no apparent organic injury pr disease. 
Most of the children classified as^ "mentally retarded" fall within this 
large, grpup of unspecifically diagnosed individuals, and terms such as 
"cultural-familial retardation" (Zigler, 1966), cultural disadvantage, 
and educational deprivation have been used to designate this otherwise 
normal population. Most of the children identified as- retarded are not 
labeled until they come into contact with a public institution such as 
a school, hospital ,. or welfare agency (Mercer, 1973). During the early 
years of life, children who are hot organically impaired-are not likely 
~to be identified as rettrrcteif; However, the convergence ot empirical 
evidence- and social policy have increased pressures ,to locate and assess 
young children who may be cognitively delayed or at-risk for such delay' 
when they enter the -public schools. Although the "critical period" 
theories (Bloom, 1964; Hunt, 1961) have come under reexamination in ' 
recent years (e.g.> Clarke & Clarke, 1976), there remains both popular 
and scientific support for early intervention in the lives of these " 
children. This has meant that children who traditionally have remained" 
within the purview o"f thei^ parents for- the first six years of )ife are ■ 
now being sought by public agencies seeking to' compensate for potentially 
damaging environments with the goal of enhancing children's developmental 

i 

status. This development,' stimulated partly by recent education^ • ' 

. h - •; 

policies that mandate the provision of services to handicapped children,. 



prior to school entry (e.g,, P.fc. '94-142, The' Education of AW 

* J 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975), has created the need forh new 

understanding of the relationship' between families with young children 

and the government. While historically families have, had almost 

unfettered autonomy with respect toVaising their young children, the 

value of enhancing development for those children* at-risk for abnormal 

growth has superceded the value of this autonomy. This has led to the 

creation of an array of publicly-funded services thflFbf ten substitute 

for fami-ly authority' in the care of handicapped children by replacing 

family autonomy with professional prerogative (Moroney, 1976). . Where 

children are severely handicapped by organic Impairments, this process 

usually has not created problems. But in the case of families living 

in substandard economic conditions, the process becomes politically and 

socially conflicted. The design and-goals of early intervention 

. . \ - ' ^ 

polic i es are frequently intended to compensate for the consequences of 

poverty and related conditions of poor health, isolation ,^undereducation. 
and family stress. Although the intended gSal of many early interven- 
tion programs is to enhance children's ability to succeed in the public 
school sgttingTthey generally do not alter the social systems which 
perpetuate those conditions that create functional retardation (Farber & 
Lewis, 1972). Rather, they often seek to provide u school readiness 11 
skills which will increase a child's ability to conform to school -related 
norms. In order to understand the dynamics of labeling and treating 
young children who are handicapped or deTayed then* we must investigate ' 
the nature of policies and prances £hat affect low income families as 
they interact with local educational institutions. 

Although tbe sdciological^perspective and values utilized here are not 
widespread in the field of special" education, a qualitative 
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V 

sociopolitical analysis is necessary in order to understand the broader 
effects of behavioral change prograns that operate through public 
institutions such as schools, health systems, or social welfare agencies. 
If the goal of special education is to provide environments that stimu- 
\ late the optimal developmegt of children with special needs, the 
creation of those environments must consider the familial, social, 
economic, and political contexts within which programs operate. This 
i .is particularly true for early childhood programs that intervene in the 
most basic social relationship—the interaction between parent and child- 
cluring the first few years of life, ''if we do not understand the social 
conditions within which this dynamic relationship is evolving, our 
efforts will bje futile if not harmful. 

V 

J ' ■ Historical Background 

In the^past two decades, a large body of literature has established 

the_>jgpi)rtanjc e o 1 Jthe— fltst-severa J years of life for subsequent growth 

» 

and development. .Drawing on the work of Piaget (1952), Hunt (1961), 

. Bloom (1964), and others described the critical aspects of early experi-. 

s ■ ' . . .. 

dnce in the development of young children. The basic research knowledge 

generated in the 1950s and early 1960s was applied in experimental 
demonstration programs funded with fecieral do-llars.v These programs, were 
. designed „to test the hypothesis that early v intervention with develop- 
mentally delayed young children, or children at-risk for such delay fpr 
reasons of envir-enmental deprivation, would reduce the occurrence of 
mental retardation or othei^handicappjng conditions at later stages of 
development (Caldwell, 1970; Kirk, 1958). * Early research_and demonstra- 
tion programs indicated some significant cblCnges in the target chiltl|en 
(Gray & Klaus, 1970; Weikart, 1967;' White, 1973), but findings were 



m& . ' * ' id ' 



frequently inconsistent across projects, methodologies were suspect, 

t 

and results were interpreted wtthin a political context that pre- * t 
vented objective conclusions as to the efficacy of the program 
(Bronfenbrewner, 1974; Steiner, 1.976; White, 1973). 

However, the absence of conclusive "data did not prevent Great 
Society policy makers Jrom enacting large sca]e intervention programs 
to eradicate retardation "and subsequent school failure by providing 
enriched, stimulating environments to children whose .life was affected 
by poverty, isolation, and illness. Head Start", Follow-Through, and 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act CP-L. 89-10) 
were born in the atmosphere of optimism of the middlesixties: These 
programs were aimed primarily at individual children and attempted to 
compensate for what was ^viewed as an inadequate social and physical- * 
environment. Although some programs were aimed at broad social _ 
problems, the^target for change was generally the "unlucky child 11 



(Steiner, 1976) rather than the social institutions and systems in 
which the child and his/her family lived. Concern was with getting the 
ch,ild ready to participate in the institutions of the public culture. 
' One example of the attempt to- transform 'empirical .knowledge about 
* child development into an intervention policy and stfategy was Title I 

of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). Al though much 

• * » * 

discretion was allowed concerning the actual design and purpose of the 
^programs at the local level, the overall goalUf Titl/ 1 has been: 



To provide financial ,assi stance to local Educational agencies, 

serving areas with' concentrations of children from low-income 

families to expand fcnd improve their educational programs by * 

various means which mtribute particularly to meeting the special , - 

educational needs of educationally depYivejd children. (Title I 

ESEA , 1973, p. 13) ... • ; J ' , ~. . ' • 

m , j / \ . ?* 

'■ ■ : \ . - 

< * 



"Educationally deprived" has beeh defined usually as performing" 
significantly below the expected Ifevel for one's peers at the same 
age or grade level in areas of academic achievement ^or cognitive r 
ability. m \ * 

Since 1965, Title I ;has become the largest federally supported 
compensatory education progVam for young children: It tias been imple- 
mented in most school districts and has supported early intervention 
programs for preschool children, transition programs for children 

entering regular school, reading programs for learning, disabled 

» * 

children, and special assistance programs for American Indian^, migrants, 

fi 

and other subcu.ltural groups. * Unlike some broad-aim social action pro- 
grams of the sixties, Title I has maintained strong support" in Congress 4 
and has continued to receive appropriations sufficient to sustain it as 

an integral part of school systems serving 16w-income children.* 

P 

■ « 
* The second early intervention policy important to this study is 
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the Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance Act o£ 1968 " 
(P.L. 90-538). °Unl ike Title I of the ESEA, this atct was aimed at 
children below school age who had diagnosed hahdi capping conditions. 
No income Restrictions for participants were included in theSegislation 
or regulations". The primary goal of the Act was to establish a national' 
network of demonstration sij^s known as First Chance Programs. These 
( progranjs^ ranged in design from home-based to center-based, used a variety 
of curriculum approaches, and worked with 'both* children and* families.,; • 
They* included dissemination components to^inform state and local educa-- 
tion agencies of alternative methods for Educating young handicapped 
children. Federal support for the' First Chance projects was limited to 
three years, with the-possibility of continuation if the project was 



demonstrating s&ne new or expanded delivery system beyond that of its 
pilot design. There are an estimated 200 First Chance projects now 

* e ^ 

operating (Cohen., .Semmes, &° Gural nick, ^197^ . ^ J / 

The Guiding Questions of' the Study ^ 
Many^ early intervention programs,' after some period of operating 

• C j ' 

as demonstration nradeH* Jiave beguri to develop replication sites in _ 
previously unserved or tinderserved°coinnunities. Occasionally these _ 
outreach acrTvftTes"have«rattempted to vafy the design and operation of 
the original model in order* to adapt .programs to new community condi- ' 
tions and to demonstrate innovative methods of» implementation. Milch 

_Sf^the replicatibn activity has tjiken placq in non-metropolitan areas . 
that have neither well -developed social service .systems that could 
complement early intervention progpams, nor substantial economic bases 
that could provide fiscal support £o such progr#n$. Thus, the operating 

~«nditions faced by rocmy outreach Vrid replication programs have genera ted 
special demands nof encountered ^at tha initial demonstration sites. 

Presently, there is no effective model for evaluating this process 
of replicating oir extending early intervention programs ^ sparsely 
populated areas. There are dutcome measures available that can tell us 
something -about changes in individual children .as' a result of exposure 

'a * * ' . * 

to a program, but suCh individual' ocitcome measures do not provide a\ 
complete evaluative, picture.. In lorder to sensitize policy makers to 

the social and political coritexf in which programs operate so that 

/ * • * j 

•subsequent decisions are responsiye to the e col orgy of implementation, we 
need to develop evaluative methodologies that assess .changes in program 

■ • \ . .v — 

and .community as^v^Ph^as changes in individual, target children.. Our 
concern tfius smfts from ch^ld outcomes to systemic processes— perhaps 1 
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1 a more complex but no less important foc^s for attention. One of the 
' central questions arising from such a concecn is:' 

1. To what Tdegree are federally designed and subsidized' early 
intervention programs integrated into- local social and political 
structures? 

This question suggests others: 

2. How and why does the decree of integration change over time? 
3/ As a program is operationalized over time in a local setting, 

what community systems influence the program and cause it to diverge ' 
from its initial policy objectives , and * from its initial experimental 
or demonstration desic$? \ -* 

4. In rural communities with homogeneous populations, few formal* 
social-service delivery systems, and relatively low educational and I - 
^occupational achievement patterns, why is there public support- for ° 
early intervention programs for preschool* aged children, i.e., what 



is the perceived value of such a program frckjn^th^ perspective of con- 
sumers, school personnel, gofre^nmejit officials, social service 
providers, and q/thers? \ ■ • 

5. How do^ the program modifications and the various perceptions 

* ' - <* 

of the program affect % the degree of integration of the program.with 
other community-based social Mnstitutifiris such as public school' systems , 
menta^ffeeJth centers, voluntary service prganizations, public welfare 
^ agencies, Snd local political structures". ~ 

These questions must 'be answered before specific hypotheses can be 
developed that will lead to more quantitative evaluation methodologies. 
From a social science perspective, an attempt .to find answers should be 
yievyed as hypothesis generating- rather than hypothesis testing. The 
effprt'is to discover / rather than confirm" , theory (Glaser & Strauss, 19.67). 
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From a ^policy-making perspective, these are questions that need to be \ 
^Pplied to all social change programs in the course of planning, implp- * 
mentation, and evaluation. • s v 

' ' * I 

. An Overviewof Rural Communities ^ ^ 

The locus of power in our society* is in urban, industrialized' 

regions of the country. N To a member of the urban population, that 

statement may appear tautological, but to ri/ral families, many of whom 

have relatively low incomes, it 1st a real'ity that affects their daily u 

.lives. As Edwarc^ Breathitt,- former gp/ernir of Kentucky, wrote: > 

To talk about' the rural poor lVhop^s of stimulating a positive 
response to rural poverty is like whistling down a rain barrel. 
The most potent institutions in our society are, after all, 
neither poor nor rural. (1969, p. 140) 

Decision makers and social scientists, operating within an'urban^, - 

industrialized pei^pective, run the risk of applying inappropriate 

solutions to. the problems of rural education and rural povert^C - 

Although professionals do reCogm\ze the difficulties of working with 

poor rural .families (Dokecki , ( Note 2) , there is a danger that either " 

their needs will be ignored for lack of answers, or, perhaps worse, 

"urban problem^sol ving ^methods will be used that will be incorigruent with 

— the_context ill which they are applied. 

*In differentiating between rural and urban communities, it is not 
meaningful Jtojuse a simple dichotomous qategorization. Community 
typologies represent ar continuum from very s-parsely populated, 
yjiincorporatedj areas to highly industrialized, densely populated urban 
megalopoli such as the easterrilseaboard of the U.S. Communities can be 

classified along this continuum from "traditional" to "rational" ' * 

- » ** "* 

(Weber, 1947); "peasant" to '"urban" (Albizu-Miranda, 1966),; or fron 

what Matthews (1966) has called "so-so" -to "go-go." The broader 
* * » 

1— ' \ t- 
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distinction made by Tonnies (Cahnman, 1973) between the Gemeinschaft 

.(community) and the Gesellschaft (society) orientations parallels the 

distinction between rural communities and urban^ociety made by 

Matthews (,1966): # • . / - 

A community has mostly intramural roles, that is, , . . role 
requirements can be met within the group, and^. ;*roles are 
proximal . . . played largely with the same persons and in the S 
same institutional framework, tjie structure is*tight> Roles in 
• such* aVconmunity tend to be diffuse, that js, played w.ith regard'' 
to the total personalities involved. Conversely, societies 
capSble of tolerating a wide, diversity of behavior patterns must 
have norms related to specific performances or single positions, x 
that is, involving only a segment £>f a totaL personality, (p. 127) 

Erikson (1976) expresses this same distinction in relation to 

Appalachian culture: * r ^ 

, . fn most of the urban areas of America, eachnndividual js 
seen as a separate being i with careful boundaries drawn around . - 
the space he or she occupies as a discreet personage. Everyone 
, is presumed to have an 'individual najne,, an individual mihd, an 

/individual voice, and, above all, an individual sens.e of self— 
so much so that persons found deficient jn any of those -qualities ^ 
are urged to take some kind of remedial action such as undergoing 

•psychotherapy, participating in a consciousness-raising group, >or 
reading one of a hundred different manuals on self-actualization. 
This way of Vooking at things, however, has hardly any meaning 
at all in most of /\ppalachia. There, boundaries are drawn 
around whole groups of peopTe^ not around separate individuals 
with^egos to protect and potentialities to realize; and a 
person's mental health is measured less by his capacity to express 
his inner self than by his capacity to submerge that self into* a* 
larger communal whole, (p. 193) • / m 

There are two typologies of communities that can be used to 
understand the rural-urban continuum. / The first, that of Larsons (1951), 
includes four ideal community types: universal istic-achievement 
univerftlistic-ascriptive, particularistic-achievement, and particular- 
istic-ascriptive. 

The first two categories, in which behavioral expectations are 
normative, and universal (i.e., apply to all members of the society) are t 
"found in urban settings; roles are specialized and highly differentiated. 



The latter categories are -characteristic rural communities in • 
which primary emphasis is piaced on the individual's total being rather 
. than specific functions within limited contexts (Matthews, 1966.).. V 
How do individuals behave in particularistic settings, especially". 
In .those based .on ascribed characteristics? There is a. tendency to' ' 

i , \ * - 

\ emphasiietraditioMT-role systems in which there is a lack' of status' 

»■*.-' , » ■ • 

differentiation (leveling), close role proximity in which behaviors . 

\ ' t ■ -\ . : ■ 

are\nBrrowly defined. and alight or closed structure that, involves ■ 
• little^mpbf^tty. in and out t)f the community and where traditional kin- 
ship patterns go generally undisturbed. Major social goals are aimed • 

y. • - v 

, . at stability. -equalization of life '.chances among members, and denial pf- 
heirarclfrtajjjower structures. VaJ.ue is placed on expressive rather 
than ^.trumental roles. Frequently,- kinship bonds are collateral 
rather 'than. 1 inealVemphasis is on mutual expression of affection,' 
' m es'P$ctally .among members of the Same generation (Mattrtews, 1966). /This 
.kind M social system is found in a*very homogeneous population due to . 
■ Us^gnt, stable structure. There is little divergence of value 
syst&Jte* familial patterns, ethnicity, or 'occupational status. Such " 
° cjiarpcteri sties and goals tend to inhibit social change, particularly 
if it is introduce by external elements. Jn the arena of educational 
0J^Change, Kreitlow o and Butterfield (Notq,3) foupd heterogeneous com-„ 
tnynjties consistently morfe accepting'pf changing educational practices 
th&fi were homogeneous communities. , * 

" The secorrd typology,, that *usad by ,A^izu-Miranda (1966) in * study 



Of : regarded persons in Puerto Rican corflmuntaies , is based on economic 
rimer than sociological descriptors. The si\x community types iriclud^' 
feasant, plantation, \urban; urban slums, urbarv lowland middlfe class, 
alftd urban middle and upper class. 
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Although these categories^were developed to describe social 
stratification in Puerto J^ico, they can be ased to describe the range v 
of settings in America from sparsely- populated rural areas to urban 
up^Kfr-ingpme neighborhoods. The first two categories, peasant and 
plantation, are similar to the homogeneous, tight cbmmunities that 
have been described by Matthews (1966). The latter urban areas are 
heterogeneous, stratified, and highly, differentiated with regard to 
role expectations. The rura-1 areas are locally oriented, concerned 
with immediate needs and with.the maintenance^ a stable population; 
urban areas are cosmopolitan in orientation, concerned with divergent 
needs in. a mobile andpluralistic population (Corwin, 1965). 

Sinc£ communities within the larger society reflect to some degree 
the social changes that society is undergoing, no community is a truly 
static, closed entity immune from external pressures. The rurban 
classification used by Albizu-Miranda (1966) represents^the transi- 
tional community moving from a primarily rural, local way of life to a 
more urban, cosmopolitan system. * Dietrich (1971) identified this 
transitional group as the "urbanized rural population 11 — people who live 
1n communities oY less than 10,000,, but whose lives have been "urbanized 
through the influences of mass media and transportation systems. For 
example, in the .southern Appalachian region of the U.S. , .there has been 
a gradual transition from the dominance of extractive industries 
(mining, farming, and forestry) to manufacturing and other non-farm 
activities,. The rural 'non-farm population, -recognized by the U.S'. 
Census Bureau, is a transitional group 1 that has been forced to give up 
''farming due to the -destructive effects of strip and auger mining and due 
to the competition of agri-business operations. From 1950 to I960, over 
half the farms in the Appalachian regions of 'eastern Kentucky»and 
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Tennessee were abandoned (Caudill, 1962). The displaced population 
has been very reluctant to leave the communities in which they have 
lived for several generations (Gehlen, 1969). The result has'been 
greater unemployment, more public assistance expenditures, and' an 
increase in the dependent population groups under 21 and over 65 years 
of age (Caudill, 1962). 

„ One result of these "economic and social changes has been an 
increase in the size and scope of the organizational surplus popula- 
tion (Farber, 1968). With the automation of the extractive^ciustries 
and the increase in technological complexity of jobs in urban areas, 
the rural non-farm family is faced with fewer jobs at-home and more 
competitive jobs in the city. The economic and social instability- 
caused by £hese developments, may very^ell impact the family, its child • 
rearing capabilities, and its relation to educational institutions. • 
Gehlen (1969) and Vidich and Bensman (1958) characterize rural " 

school systems as conservative and as resistant to curriculum expansion, 

^ . - \ ' 

introduction of "value-laden" subjects, increased expenditures, and 



consolidation with other districts. The faculty, students, and parents 
are of honfogeneous backgrounds and maintain tonvergenFvalue systems. 
Frequently, when change is proposed, school boards act as inhibitors of 
change, while school superintendents are more often initiators of change. 

The traditional, local orientation of the community demands "an emphasis 

J. 

on the^'three RV without any 'frills'" (Gehlen, 1969, p; 25). 

A major factor In the role of the wjral school as* change agent is 
the integrative social function that small schools play. As the only, 
social institution in the rural community "that has contact with virtually 
everybody, and as the general meeting place for any large community 
gathering, the school is seen a§ central to the stability and cbhesiveness 
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of the small town (Gehlen, 1969; Schwarzweller & Brown, 1971). This 
perception makes the school, as a social institution, a highly public 
and Visible entity. — Educational change is seen as affecting more 
than just the classrooms and the children within them. Thus, as 
Gefilen points out, questions of educational reform often attract many 
community elements who do not usually participate in discussion of 
social issues. This may be especially true for religious groups who see 
their own role as culture and valuer transmitter being threatened "by the 
•school system. Albizu-Miranda (1966) saw this^s a transitional pheno- 
s menon; in rural areas the family arid church servers the culture trans- 
* mi tter s, but in urban areas t he schnpl.hfls usurf^^hese-^Wu^utions - 
as th^primary culture bearer^ Communities moving from rural to urban 
orientation -will face this, shift in the respective functions of family, 
church K and school. 

The implementation of early intervention programs ^should take these 
school -community characteristics into account. 'Where such programs 
operate as part of the public school -system, they nay be viewed as 
educational change beyond that which is normally sanctioned. Although 
they are federally-subsidized, community members may -perceive them as 
Increased financial^ burdens. The fact that the design and regulations 
attached to the programs are frequently externally-generated may add 
to community resistance, leading to a lack of structural integration. 
In addition, the traditional socialization and value-transmission tha't 
occurs before the child enters" school ipay be perceived as threatened 
by federally-funded and regulated programs that provide "treatment for 
thjree- and four-year-old children. 
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Social Values in Southern Appalachia 
Many observers of South^n Appalachian culture have used similar 
terms to describe the personality characteristics and social values of 
those who live in the region. Much of the work has included reference 
to Ford's (1962) catalogue of traits that consists of individualism 
and self-rel iance,> traditionalism, familialism, fundamentalism, and 
fatalism. Looff's (1971) list includes these same traits, and adds -v 



action-orientation, stoicism, ^and person-orientation. Gerrard (1 971 ) - 

r 

uses the term "anti-state orientation" to describe the effect of these 
characteristics in terms of expressed values concerning external 
authority. However, therijse of "t hese descriptive Ta tetsTfarfTs tcr 
account for the current changes being experienced by Appalachian 
comn|unities. These changes are the result 6f the region's increasing 
k integration into mainstream America at a fast but uneven r*ate. ^ 
Photiadis (1971) argues that the fegion is undergoing "reorganization" 
now in response to external pressures which are leading to a ne\y empha- 
sis on material achievement. This new valuing of achieved characteris- 
tics is proceeding faster than changes in social and personality systems 
can occur, creating a "disequilibrium" between material objectives and 
,the ability of the social system to adapt itself to pursuing those - 
objectives. The pursuit of more material (or modern, if you will) goals 
results in a stretching of 'the old valuers of fatalism, individualism, 
etc. toward more competitive, 1 interdependent life styles. Th'e stretch 
leads to stress*, particularly whlre the economic means to achieve *ffte 
new objectives are not available. ' * 

Erikson^ (1976) recognizes this stretth/stress phenomenon, and 
proposes an "axes of variation model" that visualizes the culture as a 
"tangle of contrary tendencies" (p. 84). In his brilliant thesis on 
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loss of comnunality in an Appalachian community hit by disaster, 
Erikson identifies a continuum of traits that portray the influences- 
of modernization. - These traits include the tensions between: . 

1. love of tradition^and respect for personal liberty 

2. self-assertion and resignation * 

3. self-centered and group-centered behavior 
v 4. physical ability" and disability 

5. a sense of independence and a need for dependence. 
Erikson argues that it is historical circumstance that determines 
where, an individual or community falls along these continua. As . 

external events impinge on the culture, -adaptation takes the form 

of moving closer to one extreme' or "the other, with the potential for 

ft 

moving back to the initial position as .circumstances change. For . 

. i. 

example, on the tertsi on between self-assertion and resignation, 

'. •? 

Erikson wrUes, 

For all his bravado, the Appalachian has -little confidence in 
his ability to influence outcomes and is apt to yield with sur- 
prising passivity to whatever fate has in store for him. He is 
helpless before the God who reigns over Appalachia, helpless 
before- the crotchety ways of nature, and helpless before the 
crafty maneuvering of those who come to exploit him and his land. 
"What can I do?" js .an everyday explanation for inactivity in the 
mountains, and, indeed, it is hard to argue that this is anything 
less than a practical estimate of the situation, for these are a 
truly vulnerable^ people. .The resignation of the mountaineer, 

. however, is not entirely like the stolid peasant fatalism one • 
expects to find in other parts v of the world; his reflexes may " 
have been blunted over time, but he still flashes with indignation 
and still has sharp resentments. And so\he has to ftndvSome 
midpoint between a rage that cries out for expression and a view 
of the world that calls for submission. "It takes a lot to rile a 

- mountai nTmaiT7"H5!rf-d^Tre-te^^^ Cree k, " bu 

when he gets mad, watch out!" When he gets .mad, in fact, he 
usually does not do much' of anything, especially if the object of 
. his irritation is some powerful interest; but the potential for 
response is always there, eating away at his relationships with 

' others and. at his own sense of self-esteem, (pp. 85-86) l 

* » 

\ . ■ U 
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The people of Appalachia, who^ frequently have been portrayed as 
one-dimensional -ill iterates- and naive hillbillies, a're beginning to 6e 
seen as multi-faceted members of a once tight and homogeneous culture 
that is now responding 'to the pressures of modernj^trt^^ primary 
transmitters .of the modern culture are local riublic welfare institu- 
tions, including schools, social service agencies, and mental health 
centers. These institutions play a pivotal role in the, transition and 
adaptation of rur|l communities ps they confront the urban-oriented 
heterogeneous society of contemporary American 

Social and Economic Trends in the 



Appalachian Region 



The Appalachian region, extending from northern Alabama* to 
southern New York, encompasses an area equivalent -in size to, the state 
of "California. Although it contains about 10% of the population of the 
U.S., it accpunts for 50% of all illiteracy (McNair, 1970). In 1970, 
almost 30% of a»ll families in the Southern Appalachian region had 
annual incomes below the poverty level, compared to a national aferacfe 
df about 11%, Fifty-six percent of all families made less than $6,000 
in 1969, and^the percentage increases as community size decreases and 
as population density decreases. * In 1970, the unemployment rate was 
significantly higher in Southern Appalachia' than in the U.S. as a whole 
There are more unemployed men than women, the reverse of the national 
trend. Areas under 10,000 population have the highest unemployment 
jratesj Jhe- 19Z0^average weekly wage was about $85. From 1950 to 1960, 



,the population of Southern Appalachia decreased by, almost 8%; the w 



national growth rate was a positive 21%. From 1960 tp 1970, the trend 
reversed and population increased by 6%, still below the national 
growth rate. In communities with less than^0,000 people, population 
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•has decreased at even greater rates, and unemployment rates have 
increased sharply. Those areas that relied on farming and mining have 

shown'.the greatest population declines. (Data sources are U.S. Census 

figures and state and regional planning agencies.) 

* In 1970, the average rural non-farm adult living in^Southern 

Appalachia had less than nine years of schooling compared with a 

national average'of just-over twelve years. Schooling generally took 

place in .districts with Jess than 300 students ( Toward Equal Educational 

Opportunity , 1970). Rural children below school age were*enrol led in 

public and private preschool programs one-third as often as their 

national counterparts, and children in the 16 to 17 year age bracket 

were not enrolled in school at a rate 25% higher than the national 

average. There are twice as many adults with less than one year of 

high school as those found nationwide (Moe & Tamblyn, 1974). 

A useful monitor of community change and stability is the rate of 

out-migration. Most of the population loss seen in small Appalachian 

communities discussed by Gaudill (1962} and others has been caused by 

out-migration, particularly by those 21 to 65 years old who were better 

educated'and more skilled. The at^racjtion of higher paid (but not 

necessarily higher status) jobs in non-rural area? has drained the 

region of many of its more motivated and aspiring members, lea\^ng 

behind the dependent and powerless poor and elderly. Recent years have 

seen a decfline in these out-migration v rates. Many adults now migrate 

and return in cyclical 



patterns as job markets fluctuate in northern 



urban center's. In general , more young adults are remaining 
native communities than was the case during the 1950s and 1960s. 
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Current Intervention Efforts In Appalacfria , 9 



• .In 1965, the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) was established 

as "part of the Johnson administration's effort to reduce poverty' thrpugh 

commun'ity development. The goal of the ARC was to bring to' the region 

its fair share" of American affluence by stimulating social and economic 

development. In 1966, tjie ARC 1 s Education Advisory Committee set five 

program priorities? the first priority- being the development of early 

childhood education program (McNair, 1970). Two years later, the 

President's National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty ( The People 

L'eft Behind- ; 1967) listed 'the following as its first recommendation: 

1) That "every child beginnfrig eft age three have an opportunity to 
participate in a good preschool program and that wherever possible 
preschool programs be operated by or *in close cooperation with the 
school system that will have continuing responsibility for the 
education of the children. Preschool programs should involve a 
normal distribution of children from different social »and economic 
environments, (p. 44) 

In 1969, Congress instructed the ARC to begin experimental, child 
development programs for children from birth to six years old in 
Appalachia. This effort, combined^ with the concurrent efforts of -Head 
Stact apd Tftle I, marked the beginning of comprehensive early inter- 
vention efforts in the region. 1 By 1970, ttere were 310 federally funded 
early childhood programs in Appalachia, administered by Indifferent 
agencies and bureaus (Education Commission of the States, 1971)* 

Tfie programs have covered a broad range of delivery mechanisms, 
♦ 

from school-based to hone-based, from child-oriented to°p£rent-orien^ed, 
^ntH f r o m skffl ^ori e n ted t o s o c ra1-~^^f^1w^ Whi le some' pro- -- 



grams have concentrate on language development as the most important 
Intervention target (Skinner, 1967), dthers discovered that" such basic 

a 

needs as food, clothing, and health care had to be met before cognitive 
development could be tackled- ( Improving Education Through ESEA , 1970). 
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A third group set as their overalflkgoal changes "in social values, child 



onal systems (Briscoe d 



bearing patterns, Imd attitudes toward educat 
Archambo, 1969; -Puzzuoli & Fazzaro, 1970). 'These projects, although 
varied in approach and goals, all found that short-term intervention 

efforts, both cognitive and attitudinal, had little impact on the 

» " • . * • 

target children and families. Only those projects that worked with the 

same families' for at -lgast thr^e years seemed to have any lastvn^/" 

/esults (Puzzuoli & Fazzaro, *1 970) . Health intervention program's, such 

as the Comprehensive Child Development Centers and midwifery^prograns 

operated^HJ^ARC funds by the Tennessee Office of Child Development, 

have, been successful in sharply reducing infant mort^Wy-ra tes a n d { in 

improving maternal -and infant nutritional status. Geherjdly, there is 

a lack of" evidence to "prove" the efficacy of center-based xognitjve 

programs because of the short period most have operated and the absence 

of longitudinal studies. Those programs that have shown changes are 

those that worked with the entire family for an extended period of tine 

and provided, social and economic support in addition to educational 



services. 



j A Theoretical and Methodological Perspective 
* **? Sor Evaluating the Ecology pf Implementation 



^ The field^o^ education research, including the sub-fie 0 ld of special 
education, lacks a unifying paradigm, in the sense 1 used by Kuhn (1970), 

t o " 

* » 0 

, to c/Uide methcTd ^nd^theory development. * 'There* is no uni>fersaljy 
- accepted model which suggests speci Tic problems "and^BTiTEions to educa- 

* tional practitioners. Education research could be said to be a "demo- 
cratifi" endeavor, in that there is a plurality .of methods, and frameworks 
that may be applied tq, pflegomerva relating to educational systems. At 
this point, no particular theory and method are consensual ly viewed as 
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the one best system for 'disclosing* the nature of educational processes. ^ 
-^tms is an appropriate and functional* cir^uirstance, given, the hetero- 
geneous nature of educational systems' in American culture and given 
the plurality of goals, pedagogies, and participants involved' in the 
myriad formal and informal systems that generate and distribute know- 
ledge. For these reasons, much educational research* should be^ viewed 
as attempts to generate initial hypotheses and propositions rather than 
confirm existing formal theories. \ " . 

The hypothesis-generation model requires an. interdisciplinary ^ . 

approach that is analytic and inductive^ The tools and perspectives of 
establjshed disciplines such as psycholog y, sociology, anthropology, 
political science, economics, etc. may be ^utilized in education research 
• both as a Way of expanding I^^OTTntJaries of these disciplines and as a . \ 
way to generate hypotheses and propositions specific to the fiaturC of 
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educational systems. Those disciplines may offer sensitizing concepts 
(Deniin, 1970) to education research-that are capable„of being investi- 
gated experimentally. The course of .progression logically flows from [ 
such sensitizing concepts to initial assumptions to tentative hypotheses 

to more formal propositions- and theoretical, statements.- Sensitization 

1 * i 

tcms before operational izati on and quantitative measurement. ' Explora- 
tory investigations, that is, those* tied more closely to the concrete, 

lead to middle-range or substantive theQr>^fsJopposed Jo formal theory 

• "' that grows out of repeated verification of exis^Tfng^hypotheses . 

The evaluafion of the ecology of jmplemervWng Educational- policies — 



is a relatively new field, and thus required an impfrasis on hypothejsi^- ' 
generating and qualitative methodologies. Given the salience of contexts 
in such an evaluation, theory and methodology must be able 'to account for 
the effects of context oncogram development and vice versa. In 
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addition, because infplementatibn is a processual rather than static 
phenomenon research methods and theory must be robust 'and responsive 
to changing circumstances. FinaVly, because the problem as described 
earlier is to understand local responses to- externally, initiated 
policies, the research approach should be-able-to expose situated 

> 

meanings and multiple perspectives that influence the implementation/ 
process as it unfolds in "the everyday realities of those who carry out 
and utilize a particular program. 

■ / 

Clearly, these demands limit the range of theoretical and metfio- 
dological options appropriate to examining implementation and evalua- 
tion questions. When- existing social science too'ls are <rev4ewedT-the- 
contributions of the sociology of knowledge (Berger & Luckmann, 1967; 
. Schutz,.M!962^ and symbolic interaction theory (Blumer, 1969; Mead, 1934) 
emerge as congruent with the questions at hand and with our own values.^ 
On the former, Berger and Luckmann (1967) have written: 

The sociology- of knowledge must first of all concern itself with 
what people "know" as "reality" in their everyday, non- or pre- 
theoretical lives. In other words, commonsense "knowledge" rather 
than "Ideas" must be the central focus for the sociology of know- 
ledge. It is preclsejy-thjs "knowledge" that Constitutes the 
fabric of meanings without which no society could exist, (p. 15) 

In order to understand the comnonsense knowledge of a particular* 

community or social group, an interactionist perspective is required to 

assess both symbolic (inferred) a^d interactional (observed) behavior 

(Denzln, 1970). The research process then becomes an attempt to learn 

first the eveYyday realities of those being observed and subsequently 

to Infer Initial hypotheses to-explaln how £hose realities occur and 

to what end. C 1 

Gitfen these tenets-, the use of predetermined concepts ot hypotheses 

that are "tested" In the field- 1s Inappropriate. ^B^ca^use the researcher 
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seeks to understand the dbmmonsense knowledge of those he observes, 
he must suspend hjs own technital meanings'. Through an ongoing process 
of face-to-face interaction and participation with those whose reality 
he seeks to know, the researcher learns the contextual ly-bound meanings 
of language and actions. He does hotWeat context as a confounding 
enemy to be controlled, using traditional" approaches that are "cqntext 
stripping" (Mishler, 1979) . Rather, tfe goes first to context in order 
to understand the dialectic between individuals and thetr social milieux, 
and asks, How is knowledge distributed^' n this setting? Who knows what, 
and- how does that affect their^ctions toward others? Who controls 
expert knowledge, and how is it selectively disseminated within the 
coimumty? How do individuals change in response to acquiring new ' 
knowledge? How do shared understandings change in a community, and how 
jioes that -change affect the*social structures being examined? These^fe 
• the meta-questions that form the starting point-for this study. Although 
the research examines concrete phenomena related to particular programs, 

the grounded field work is linked closely to these theoretical issues, 

In a_ddition to the perspective just sketched, this study brings 
existing theories of organizational behavior to bear on the observed - 
pfcenjomena. Organizations and social insti tutiorts are viewed as signifi- 
cant in determining the behavior &f thei^V^tici pants and are characterized 
by individual commitment to means with a concurrent shift away from a con- 
cern for the needs of an organization. As individuals are affected by the 
organizations in which' they carry out their everyday live^ so organiza- 
tions are influenced by the network of institutions that surround them in \ 
any particular corrwunity. Within an organization, informal structures 
emerge to meet the needs of participants for acquisition of power, contrpl 
of knowledge and protection of status. Organizations face'cofrstraints as . 



they go about 'their business, leading to tensions and dilemmas within 
the organization and*between the organization and its institutional 
milieu. the*conmitmehts of participants and the constKaints-^ced by 
.an organization produce both intended and unintended consequences 
Unintended or unanticipated consequences are the result of^ limited 
or inaccurate vision of the ends of an organization or the result of r 
informal processes created to protect participants at the expense of 
achieving a stated goal. Those who coatrol an organization become 
those who implement, deffhe, and provide its structures/services/ 
products, while those who require some service or product become the 
"recipients," "clients," or "target population." Thejr needs are 
deffned to conform to the structures arid delivery system of the 
organization. The organization maintains its role as definer.of need 
by coopting recipients into its formal structures while maintaining 
control over special knowledge and information. The appearance of 
participation and knowledge dissemination does not result in any real 
shift in locus* of control or increase in organizational sensitivity to 
"the idiosyncratic needs of clients, (fhis model is derived largely 
from Selznick, 1949.) 

f Finally, two additional theoretical constructs have guidfed this 
study. The notions of assimilation and accommodation, borrowed from 
the epistemology of Piaget (1947), are applied to the interactions 
between the organizations of concern and the community settings in 
which they function. Assimilation occurs "whenever the organism „ 
[progr^n, in this/casej sees spmething new in terms of something 
familial whenever it acts in a*new situation as-.it has acted in other 
situations in the past" (Hunt; 1961, p. 112). Jn organizational terms, 
a program will respond to diverse and unpredictable needs of individual: 
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-. by applying familiar labels and solutions^ a new situation. To use, 
the. language of SjQfiology of 'knowledge, thV 'organization responds based 
on its "typification" of an individual or a problem, 'rather than on ap 
objective and intimate knowledge. 

. Accommodation, as the obverse of assimilation', occurs when "the 
environmental circumstances act upon the organism [or program] , -not by 
merely evoking a fixed response, not by getting a passive submission 
to circumstances, but rather by modifying the action or schema 
affecting them" (Hunt, 1961, p. 11-2). In other words, the milieu in^ 
^which a program- operates will cause the program to change in* order to 
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maintain Its^exisience and integrity, in the context of-trfiangtog environ- 
mental circumstances. The original design and objectives of a program 
Li 11 change so that it may serve new purposes or clients as necessary 
for survival. 

For this study, these; two complementary processes are viewed as 

creating an ongoing process of program adaptation to individual needs, 

comnuntiy circumstances, and .centralized policy making. One of the 

goals of the study is to understand what forces contribute to assimila- 

' tion and accommodation as a program is implemented in a local community. 

The metfiod used in this study, is a logical and necessary result ^f 

the theoretical framework outlined above. Method and theory ^re inter- 

^ dependent, arid the choice 6f a different set of theories to guide the 

research would lead to tfce choice of a different set of methods. The 

schema of the study" is represented below: % 4 
* . * *" • 

Question defines > how to defines" what defines . why 
Initial v . (method) 7^, (evidence) (theoretical 

assumptions) v exploration) 

i 

• ' e> 

-i Li 
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This is a reiterative process in which the method by its nature limits 

what is observed. What is observed through the methodological lens 

* . 

generates hypotheses which in turn affect choices of method in 
succeeding research steps. It is an "open" process in the sense that 
the researcher does not predetermine each step of the investigation. 
Rather, he allows the accumulated evidence to guide the next obser- 
vation, and explanations* are not finalised until the period of 
observation ends, 'allowing for shifts in focus and explanation as the 
..study is carried out. It is a dialectical interaction between the 
researcher and the setting, and in that, sense is an inter-subjective 
endeavor. This'perspective^restilts in a cT^se interleaving of the 
researcher, the theory, and the method for "the very act of engaging | 

9 

-iri~social research must be seen as a process of symbolic interaction, 
that being a scientist reflects a continual attempt to lift one's own 
idiosyncratic experiences to the level of the consensual and the 
c shared meaning" (Denzin, 1970, p. 12). d ' 

The primary data collection technique used in this study is the 
method of participant observation (cf . Becker, 1970; Blumer, 1969; 
Bogdan, 1972; Bogdan & Taylor, 1975; Bruyn, 1966). Participant-—"' 
observation is characterized by an "intense spcial interaction between 
the researcher ahlTthe subjects, in the-milieu of the latter" (Bogdan & 
Taylor, 1975, - p. 5). The researcher 1 s focus is on social systems, 
interactions of Individuals? with* each other and with sociaJLiiistitutions 
^Ttnd the social distribution of knowledge between various conSfunity 
"sectors. The observer does not seek to test or verify preconceived 
hypotheses Rather, taTasks "What is happening here?" -and, "What are^ 
the cultural^ themes or me'anjngs that can be Identified here that^e 
relevant to. the problem at hand?" 
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The basic operational assumptions of participant observat{on are 
Ta) human behavior is influenced in a complex manner by. the^social and 
physical context -In which it occurs, and (b) human behavior has 
meaning beyond immediately observable characteristics and actions of 
individuals (Wilson, 1977). In other words, "the, purpose of partici- 
pant observation is" to study human meanings and how they are revealed 
in the context of society" (Bruyn, 1966, p. 47). Meanings are a product 
of. both observable facts and expressed values which become complexly 
Interwoven in cultural settings: The interrelationship of fact and 
value is reflected in the complex relationship between objectivity and 
subjectivity in the research methodology. As Bruyn (1966) has saidi 

To-be more objective about man in society, social science today 

-must become more subjectively adequate To be objective 

about man, paradoxical as it would seem,' we must understand the 
subjective world .of meanings. Objectivity is an ideal never fully 
achieved. Objectivity can be attained through accurate subjective 
•interpretations of reality which broaden the theoretical basts of 
analysis, (pp. 163-164) 

Participant observation is thus an appropriate~technique for 
. investigating the ecology of implementation. 1 ' Because our concern is 
with social 'systems, levels of integration 0 f a specific program with 
other social structures, expressed values' relative to the program; and 
temporal in fluences^-i ntrelation' to program change, an intensive, pro- 
longed period of observation 1s necessary. In order for the observa- 
tions to be objectively and subjectively valid, the researchers must 
participate in the everyday realities and activities of those observed. 
Thfs process leads to an understanding of the contextual meanings 
expressed by the "subjects." th^se penological understandings. in 
^turn lead to sociological understandings that form A the foundation for 
emerging hypotheses and theories about human behavior. The goaf is not 

to Isolate microvariables and demonstrate statistical causality, but to 
r • 

* • * • 
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place macrovaHables in a systematic relationship to each other and 
develop a model of social, processes, in this case of the .implementation 
of early-tntervention programs in rural communities. This approach is 
seen as a necessary prerequisite to more finite, ^quantitative analysis 
that may occurence the contextual variables have been identified and 
analyzed. 

The basic sources of data included (a) the unobtrusive and 

systematic gathering of field notes taken in naturally occurring 

settings, [b\ focused private interviews with* individual actors, and 

(c) analysis of solicited and unsolicited documents. Bogdan and Taylor 

(1975) make the distinction between solicited and unsolicited personal 

documents. Solicited documents are thosr~ihat have been written for 

the researcher and that contain information that must be analyzed with 

that motivation in min4. Unsolicited documents include those pieces 

written for the person's own consumption only (personal diaries) or for 

a third party (letters, essays., school reports)'. 

In^aflditi on to personal documents, there were numerous sources of 
« 

public documents that provided information. These include newspaper 
articles, projgram proposals, minutes of organizational meetings, state- 
ments of public officials, transcripts of legislative hearings, agency 
rules and- regulations, and census data! • 

♦ 

Social Variables 

As stated earlier, the emphasis of this study was on ^evaluating the 
process of implementation within a serial context. A number of macro- 
variables were examined to determine their relationship to the early 
intervention programs. Such niacrovariables .included the size and loca- 
tion^ of the community, the incidence of poverty, the availability of 
social services, the incidence of handicapping conditions in the general 
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population and in the schools, the organizational structures charged 
with carrying out the programs, and .community attitudes toward educa- 
tion and toward the role of the family relative to child rearing in 
the first years of life. These ta^crovaHables were examiS&d in rela- 
tion to 'the rold of actors at various state and local le vels, as fo llows 

1. publ ^administrators 

a. elected: school superintendents 1 
county jqdges 
county court members 
b* non-elected: supervisory staff 

program administrators at state and * * 
* ^regional levels s • 

2. program staff: site director/lead teacher 

classroom teachers 
; home visitors* 

other professionals and ,paVaprofessionals in 
direct contact with children and/or families 

3. families and, children: program participants,, past and present' 

extended "famvly members 

*■ 

Individuals were categorized according to these broad classes,. and 
their behavior was analyzed relative to ttie programs observed in 
naturally occurring situations to assess levels of participation, 
support of the program, attitudes toward the program, ideologies con- • 
cerning early childhood education, the role of the community vis a viS * 
families with young handicapped or at-risk children, etc. The inter- 
action of participating families with the program and with dther social 
institutions was assessed in ord^r.to understand the wYder Spcial con- 
text witftin which the families lived. Questions that guided observation 
of soc'ial factors included: *' 

1. What is the observed behavior of these actors relative, to 'the 
Implementation $f early Intervention programs? 

.2. How does that behavior' vary with social status (i .e., elected 

1 
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vs. norf^elected; professional vs. paraprofessional ; service provider 
vs. service recipient)? 

3. How congruent is observed public behavior with privat^behavior 
revealed in focused interviews and informal settings? 

c 

" 4. What_are the expectations for the program as expressed at each 



actor level? 

5. What are the social factors that influence parents to utiljze 
the early -intervention, programs? 
Political Variables 

This arfca drew on the scfcial variables to focus on decision making 
behavior at each of the actor levels. Perceived political constraints 
and assets' were examined. Shifting political priorities at the state 
and local levels were investigated for their'effect on *t\\e programs. 
For example, a change of administration that occurred at the state 
level in 1974 had a direct effect on the political support for pre- 
school programs when the new state commissi oner. of education ordered 
Title I spending only for K-12 programs. Although the threat^to cut 
off funds for preschool^programs has yet to be carried out, thcf^fitle I 
program, observed has turned to the local school board for financial . 
support in anticipation of the possible future loss of state support. 

Another political factor related to social variables- is the 
acceptability of the program itself and its format. Bjoth early inter- 
ventiort programs" selected for this study are federally-subsidized with 

Increasing amounts of local financial support. ThefC are "indications 

» 

in the two communities that there is some opposition to federal control ' 
of early childhood programs, manifested by petitions being circulated 
in local churches that object to a number of federal initiatives, 
including N equal rights for women and homosexuals and Centralized control 
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of preschool programs* Similarly, programs that place a, heavy emphasis 
on the mother-child bond, and not just on classroom-based treatment; may 
be toore acceptable in rural *areas that place a high value on the early 
child-rearing functions of the family. 

The availability of economic/material resources also was cdnsidered 
for its effect on decision making behavior. One of the major sojjtffces of 
funding for both programs' observed has been the Appalachian Regional 
Conmission. Title XX funds have been used to some extent, Sut have 
created many problems for the staff while reducing- the number of children 
eligible. Other material -factors include' the strength of local tax 
bases, the availability of classroom space,- and the use of supplementary 
state and federal grants to expand the size and scope of the programs. 
Finally, the transference of political* power in the 1 form of both 
> knowledge and material assets. from public administrators to program 
staff, andv, in turn, to participating families was examined, /or 
example, if public administrators were aware of a social service pro- 
gram for which participating families were eligible, we asked what 
efforts were made to prbvide that information, to faihiTies and to 

Encourage their utilization by families., guiding ques'tions^ addressed 

« 

relative tct political variables included:", 

1. Under what circumstances do those who hold power or knowledge 
pass thenron*to others? • . * 

2. How is political power distributed in rural communities and 
" how does this distribution affect the implementation process? 

3. .What factors affect'decision making concerning support for 

V 

programs as^evidenced by participation in programs or financial support 
for-f«^grams? " 
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4. Uhat information is utilized in the decision making process 
' concerning program design, implementation, modification, and continua- 
tion; and, what information is utilized. by parents concerning partici- 
pation, level of input, continuation with or termination from the. 

program, etc.? . 

Historical Variables - 

This study of the process of implementation is grounded in a 
historical perspective of the two communities, the actors relevant to 

♦ 

the early inteVvention programs, and the programs themselves. Inves- * 
tigation of program history focused on legislative and regulatory 
documents concerning .the development of the programs, scientific ' 
knowledge used in the rationale^nd design of the programs, initial 
prdposarls to create the programs, and specific events influencing the 
programs, such as changes in staff, construction of new facilities, 
changes in funding patterns, and so on. "Community history examined . 
included social, political, and economic trends and events in the 
Highland Region. Availability of alternative resources for families, 
the historical role of schools, .welfare agencies, civic organizations, - 
churches, governmental units, advocacy groups, and. health care providers 
were assessed. 

The community histories were also placed in a broadet regional • 
context of changes in the Southern Appalachian region. Social indica- 
tors were reviewed to understand^economic cycles, family demographic 
changes^ population shifts, etc. Changes in indicators were related to 
historical events occurring within the coal mining industry, the / 
decline in farming, and the growth of light industry that is female 
labor-intensive. Guiding questions addressed. in this section included: 



1. How do historical events and trends affect the implementation 
>of early intervention programs? 

2. What alternative support systems have families with handi- 
capped or at-risk children utilized in the past? Given the recent 
availability of formal programs, what factors have influenced families 
to make use of these^ programs? 

3. What current events or trends exist that are influencing the ' 
present delivery of program -services and can be expected to influence- 
future service delivery (i.e., shifts in economic cycles, transition 
from extractive to industrial economy, development of other early 
childhood services)? 

Programmatic Variables ' s 

This area built on the above perspectives and focused on specific 
program variables that influenced implementation. Of particular * « ' 
interest were the goals of the programs as expressed at each actor 
level and the observed congruency between those various expressed goals 
andnhe programs -as they exist. Program design was assessed over time. 
Differences between program design ancl operation and the social values 
held by community members wer*e examined* Specific political and 
'economic constraints on the program were analyzed, and the future goals 
of the program were reviewed. 

Some of these factors have been alluded to in earlier sections* ■ 
fct was the intent here to trace the specific program components , from 
conception to the present in orderto draw implications for future 
directions. A review of. the objectives, contained in the annual j^roject 
proposals and progress reports was used to establish ^criteria for 
measuring the expressed purposes of the programs. Guiding questions 
addressed here included: - 
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1. To what extent do existing. program goals reflect the original 
design and purposes stated at the, earliest stages of implementation? 

2. What changes in program design, operation, -anti goals have* 
occurred since, the initial implementation? Why have these changes 
occurred? 

— - ■ TZ ' " * ^ 



3. What external factors have catfsed modification of the program 

* * ** ' 

ov#r time? ' 

A more detailed description of the methodology and data analysis 
techniques is presented in Chapter^IV. 

, Selecting the Field Sites 
Thq^^ior was residvng in Nashville, Tennessee at the time the 
study was conducted. Duetto the author's previous experiences in ' 
administering rural early, intervention projects, field sites compatible 
with his expertise and research .interests were sroucjht. During an eight- 
ip^nth period, several communities in the Southern Appalachian region y 
werte^visited to assess their applicability to the research project. 
'Consideration was given to the size of the community, the presence of 
a federally-subsidized early intervention program that had been imple- ^ 
mented not less tharV three nor more than six years ago,- receptivity of 
program staff and community members to the pjroposed research, and 
physical accessibility of .the site. * N . m ■ 

The Southern Appalachian region was .selected for several reasons. 
FirsOn»ny early intervention programs have been established in .the 
reglorr during the past decade under the auspices of various federal 
agenties. Second, many of the initial projects have begun to develop 
replication sites that attempt to carry programs into less populated, 
less served areas. Third, the region has been well documented in other 
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political, economic, social, and demographic research. Thus, there is 
a readily available data tjase from which validating comparison? and 
contra^W^nay be drawn. Finally, the ch^ging nature of the popylation v 
is assumed tQ.be representative of other sparsely populated regions in ^ 
which external jsocia}*and economic pressures are s creating internal 
responses that may' be sensitive to policy making and program development. 
V After visiting several early intervention programs and describing 

the proposed research to potential informants, two sites were chosen 

% • ■ v ■ 

that would provide -access and meet the general criteria outlined abave. 

One of the sites/is an earl y ffi nterventi on. .program *for 3 through 5 

'year olds in a commuaity 6f*ab<^t 3,000 people. The community serves 

as a^ounty seat for^"Hickory County" (pop. 15,000).?. The program is 

funded through Title I and ARC and is physically located in two 

regional elementary schools. Its population is- drawn from t*he residents 

of. Hickory County. The program has-6'een in operation since the fall of 

"T97A» ?nd has^erved chifdren identified as developmentally delayed by 

J^^^^orcinore, ; * , -» ^ , 

' ^\Jhe ^epQnjd program/ejiosen is^ a .replication site for an urban-based 

intervention^rogVa^ioatiaTly funded lijider the Handicapped Children's 

, „ i * * * ' r \ s 

Early Education*^ss^tanGeJ?cCof 19&. The center-based program 
for 2 through '6 year oldsM 5 located in a state university m a >. 
regional, populatiop^centen^d^has been open since January 1975. 
^ Funding has been prifnarilyUhjJjS« the ARC, witk some state contributions 
from 'the Department of Metftal .Health. The sponsoring agency for the 

program is now the "Highland Regional Community Mental Health Center." 

' — 1 ^ . 

' Note : 'Actual names , of people Snd places, will not, be used in this 
researHireport ih order to protect the rights to privacy and confiden- 
tially of the people involved. . ' • 
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- Training Program principal, and the state director of replication for 
the Parent Training Program. Topics covered Jn the meeting included a 
review of current early intervention activities in the Highland Region-, 
discussion of the' relationships between existing programs, and a 
general overview of the proposed research. The main result of the • 
meeting was that the researcher was given the names q£ 12 more" people 
to talk with in order to identify a specific topic and site. During 
< . the-next few months, most of these people were interviewed. Although 
the possibility of .using the Parent Training Program as a research site 
was not discussed in the initial meeting, the cooperativeness of the 
PTP staff, and the accessibility and nature of the program resulted in 
choosing it as one-pf two or threje potential settings. 

One of the contacts made during this time was with a regional child 
development specialist who was very helpful in making introductions and 
m 'providing background information. She became a key person in aiding the 
.entry process. In a conversation with a Title I administrator one day, 
she learned of his interest in evaluating the early intervention program 
in his school district. She responded to this interest by mentioning 
the researcher and his desire to observe just such a program./ Shortly 
^ after, she telephoned ttfe researcher and advised him to contact the 
v "administrator. The subsequent cont|ct led to a face-to-face meeting 

whicfc resulted in a reciprocal agreement to allow access to the site in 
* exchange for an evaluation of the program by the researcher. A short 
time later, the county school board voted to allow the research to take 
pl^ce* Although the administrator expressed the hope that the evalua- v 
tion Would result in positive findings, there was no limitation imposed 
on the researcher in terms of access to people, files, or events, and 



the project was conducted independent of any local control, but with, 
the support of" the staff, as indicated by the provision of temporary % 
office^ space for the researcher. 

As^&search questions were narrowed down and the specific sites 
,>«< ' * 

selected,-' informal agreements were established with program administra- 
tors." These agreements laid "out the ground rules for how the researcher 
would participate and observe in community and center-based activities. 
In addition, parents were informed of the researcher '.s purpose and 

were given opportunities to interact' informally with the researcher^ 

\ - 

v b'oth during program hours and at the end of the program day. 

To summarize, the purpose of the study was tb^generate hypotheses 

concerning thfl ecology of implementing early intervention programs in • 

rural ^conrnunities. Because hundreds of such programs^ljayfi been 

established with federal' support since the 1960s, it is necessary to 

understand the social and political context within which the programs 

\ - t + 

operate as a prerequisite to conducting traditional program evaluation. 



To understand the qualitative variables involved in implementation, 
symbolic interactroji^heory, the sociology of knbwledge, and theories 
of formal organizations have been combined wjth the method of partici- 
pant observation to .answer the guiding questions. Field sites were 
selected in 'the Southern Appalachian region that contained federally- 
supported programs for preschool children who were handicapped or 
jlevelbprnentally delayed. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 

» r 

% The Highland Region is a way of life! There's'an abundance 
of natural resources in 'addition to human resources. The unique ' 
combination of leisure, beauty, ajid cultural heritage combine here 
to Torm a -lifestyle found nowhere else. 

/ UD n«I huS \ 0ne ba * ic goal of the Highland-Regional Rlanning Agency 
(HRPA) is to retain this basic lifestyle and provide a rural 
alternative to metropolitan living. This is based on the assump- 
. tion that equivalent economic opportunities and social services 
can be provided with the benefit of a rural environment and the 
rur/al lifestyle which is basic to our stable social system. 

In order to accommodate this goal all strategies, policies, 
and objectives, regardless of the planning under consideration, 
are directed toward this concept. 

It i^the basic belief of the HRPA 'v&\ the planninVVograms 
need not be Complex anci sophisticated. Although the Highland 
Region has multiple and diversified problems, they are not^aTthe 
SS? 1 *? f0und the heavi:| y urbanized areas. * This gives the 
HRPA, located in a rural area, the benefit of maintaining a 
humanistic approach. 

Highland Regional Planning Agency ' 
FY 1978 CommuM-ty Development Plan ' 

*Jhese are^proud words. The people .of the HighTaVid Region are proud 
people. , Their identity is bound to their sense of sep_arateness. They 
are rural people who are quick to point out the advantages of their 
lifestyle over that to be found in complex, heterogeneous urban centers.' 

• * < 

Highlanders take comfort in the stability and security-of the unchanging 
hflls and valleys that they have known since birth. As one 50-year-old 
native' put it: 

There's always something to bring"' a body back here. I ju^ can't 
say what it is; maybe- it's the hills and lakes-, maybe it's the - 
soil. Maybe it's because it's where we all come 'from 



A Physical Description of the Highland Regiorv 
The Hi-ghland Region- spreads across an. area of' 5,000 squarejjnles 
nestled into the western 'foothil.ls of "the Southern Appalachian Mo'un-* 
tains. Almost 200,000 people live here, mo$t in small towns of less 
than 5,000 residents. About 15,000 people live in Jackson City, "the 
hub of the Highlands." The population density is about 40 people per 
square mile, although some a^eas are much -sparser and Winchester 
County, located in the center of the region and bisected by an inter-. • 
state' - highway, is twice as dense/ Fifty-five thousand families live* 
in the region. 

The topography of the Highland Region consists of broad plains 
stretching over high plateaus rimmed'by rugged hills ^hich fall sharply 
into narrow hollows. There are thousands of streams, creeks, and 
rivers that cut through the hollows, but no natural lakes.. If we were 
tcf fly over the region and 'look down on its forested hills. and open 
fields, it might look like a wrinkled bedsheet, smooth' in places but* 
pushed up in jagged ridges in othersf If we were to look at a cross- 
section of the region from th* side, it might appear to be a long, 
sawtoothed sloping wedge, with the broad, eastern end merging with the 
massive Appalachiarfs, and~the low, western end spilling into the open 

9 

farmlands that stretch flat and unbroken to the Mississippi" River. 

The entire region is a place of natural beauty... The flatter areas 

offer a calm, "rolling grace. The hilly* part* 'are more outspoken, 

< » 
demanding attention and taking one ^5 breath upon emerging over the top 

of an open ridge or plunging irfto t an isolated, richly vegetated hollow. 

One local Ionian described the contrasting feelings evoked by this 

rough beauty: > 
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I wouldn k t let a^ child of mine ride over Laura*! Mountain for no 
■amount of money/ Have yon ever been over there? It is beautiful. 
Most beautiful place I. have ever seen in my life, the Laural — 
Garge. You're as high up as you .caivimagine, and you can look 
straight off over, it, and down in here's a big vaMey v It's a 
pretty place and you can drive down it one side and^et down' to 
the bottom then drive back up the other side. But there's slides 
and things and to me it's just dangerous. 

The contrasts and ambivalence of the land is mirrored when one 
looks at the structures—the roads and farms and villages. Large wood 
frame farm houses with room for both family and kin stand nobly amidst 
one-story brick ranches and split levels with just enough room for two 
adults' and a few children. Mobile homes are frequent along the main* 
roads, but n<xt so back in the hollows. The newer hduses are clustered, 
reaching like the fingers of a glove into the fields, forcing farms to 
..jce their size or close out completely in the face of rising prices 
for development land. The older houses, but not the newer ones, have 
several ricks of wood or larcje piles of coal lying outside to be used 
for winter heating and cooking. 

Factories range fr^om massive old wood frame textile mills to small, 
metal warehouses ttjat produce electronic 'component? or tool parts. 
Jrucki/ig firms line the interstate through Winchester County, »Back in 
the hills, old community buildings or tobacco sheds are converted into 
small shirt factories where twenty or thirty women sew clothes for 
Botany 500 or H.I.S. 

Within the towns, the .degree of uniformity irL layout and appearance 

9 

is striking. All county seats are organized around a central square 
with a four- or five-story brick (sometjmes * stone) and wood courthouse.' 
Civil War cannons, woodeti benches, and old men in overalls whittling 
-cedar sticks into nothing 'but piles of .shavings at their feet ring^the 
courthouses. The square around the courthouse, generally contains retail 
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five-and-dime sWs, hardware stores, small grocery , s \res, c\rd " \ 
shops, coffee shops, clothing stores (that* often have second-hand 
clothing for sale in addition to newer Work anddress clothes), a 
movie theater (sometimes abandoned due to competition from newer 
double-cinema franchises on the commercial st*ip outside of town), and 
a few professional offices for the town's handful oWawyers and one or 
two dentists. 

The largest city in the region, located in its geographic center, . 
"is Jackson City. It houses many of the regional service centers, . \ i' 
including the Highland Regional Planning Agency (HRPA)*, the regional 
welfare and public health offices, a state university, a cable tele- 
vision station, several large shopping, centers! the only hospital in 
.the region with specialists available,' a regional speech and'hearing . 
clinic, and enoDgji industry to support much of the region's workforce. 
Jackson City is experiencing tremendous growth (population increased by 
85% from 1960-1970) while other towns have. been fairly stable in size. 
The city *s a hub geographically, economically, and politically. The 
HRPA board of directors is the only regionwide forum for county judges 
and dozens of agency representatives in matters relating to the distri- 
bution of federal and state economic development grants. 

A Brief History of the Highland Region 
Written accounts of the history t of this region date its original 
exploration and* settlement to the last half of the eighteenth century. 
Daniel Boone was an early explorer, and Davy Crockett is believed.to 
have trapped here around 1810-1820. The first settlers, many of whom 
were Revolutionary War soldiers with land grants ; "found virgin forests 
of poplar, paj<, cedar,, chestnut, cherry, walnut, and hickory. Logging 
operations were underway by the early nineteenth century. 
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By 1860, the region was a prosperous farming and logging community. 
Records from Hickory County indicate there were 1,087 slaves owned by 
248 farmers and loggers just before the Civil War. The War divided the 
loyalties of the region's residents. Most fought for the South, but 
many sided with' the North. Jhis division v/as intensified after! the War 
when the Ku Klux Klah thrived on opposition to Union sympathizers and 
meddling carpetbaggers. In 1869, martial law was declared in the north- 
ern part of the region to resist KKK terrorism, but the order was 
ineffective. * Today, the Region's black population is less than two 
percent of- the total. ^ 

The first half of the twentieth century saw significant population 
and economic growth in the region, caused primarily by the coal boom. 
AlthouglKj(iiost of the coal operations occurred in the eastern *haTf of the 
region, related service needs boosted the overall econfroy. The coal 
industry peaked in the 1930s and 1940s,' then began to decline rapi'dly 
through the 1950s. The same woman who described Laural Mountain above 
has lived in the area since birth. Her fatfer and grandfather both 

.worked in deep shaft mines during the '40s and '50s, and she described 

» 

that period as a time of much greater social and economic activity than 
is the case today. "Why, there was even a, movie theater in Laural 
Springs back then.- Can you-bfelieve that? There's nothing over there now 

«r ♦ * 

1 Since the coal mines have shut down and logging has decreased in 

size and labor-intensity,' many adults- have been unable to find replace- 
ment jobs close to home.. Shirt factories and furniture milfs provide 
some employment for women sfhd men respectively, but usually at minimum 
wage unless- one drives 30 or more miles to Jackson City. , One adult in 
twelve still raises beef cattle, grows tobacco or corn, logs the woo^s, 
or digs for coal. Male unemployment is higher- than fepale unemployment., 
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tjie reverse of the national picture. The average weekly wage in 1974 
wafe $100-140, and, over one-fourth of all the Highland families had 
incomes' below the U.S. poverty level. 

Since 1970, a turnabout of* a 15 year recession has been evident. 
In-migration now exceeds out-migration for the first time in almost 
30 years. New light industry, some of it from European firms, has 
located in 'the region, attracted by relatively 1ow\tVA power rates and 
cheapjjpZ-union labor.' More professionals are coming into the area A 
part of the increasing preference of many educated middle-class 
families to live in non-metropolitan areas. Inflation is cutting/ into 
all private and public budgets and unemployment remains high (official 
rate of 5 to 6% during 1978), but. continued growth in tax base/ offsets 
the need to curtail municipal services significantly. 

A more detailed demographic picture of the three counties included 
in this styjdy may be found in the appendix. * . 

» 

Political Structures 
.There are two county-level political structures that have direct 
influence' o\ter educational programs. These are, in-order of proximity 
and impact, the school board and the county court. Both of these are 
elected bodies made up of men who are native residents of the counties 
and mho -In the prfst have represented the prosperous agrarian classes. 
More recently, retail merchants and professionals (lawyers and teachers) 
have been elected to these two bodies although they constitute a minority 
of the membership. Although there are no formal requirements for the 
offices of county judge and school superintendent, these two figures 
usually "hold considerable power by virtue of their expert knowledge of. 
laws s and educational practice respectively. David, booff (1971 ) describes 
the central role of these two figures: 
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• The elected county judge, who is the county's chief 
administrative officer, and the . . . county school superin- 
tendent are the two most powerful people in the county. They 
govern much of its affairs through leadership roles in politics, 
•through control of public moneys, and, frequently and classicly, 
through job patronage. Much local talk centers on these people, 
(pp. 154-155) ' * 



Partially because the members of. the county court and school board 
hold significant commercial or agricultural assets, their voting 
records are fiscally conservative, assuring little'need for increased' 
tax rates. (The largest source of tax revenue is the local property tar.) 

County Courts 

v 

•The county court consists of 15 members elected for four year 
terms. Although- the elections usually 'occur on astaggered basis so that 
only a portion of the court is up for election every other year, during 
1978 all county courts were ordered by a new state law to reduce their 
size from 20 to 15 members and reapportion accordingly. This meant that 
the entire court membership, including the county judge, had to stand 
•for 're-election. Although -the elections did not significantly change the 
complexion of the courts, the reduced size and reapportionment does mean , 
that constituencies»havasshifted and there is a general feeling of a new ' 
era the history of the courts themselves. - 

Much of the county courts' business focusecs on. fiscal concerns. 
Setting the^tax rates occupies most of the agenda during the summer 
months.. Any county expenditure other than school -related expenditures 
must be approved by the court. Other court business included the appoint- 
ment of county officers such as notaries public, deputy sheriffs, the road 
agent, and tax assessors; review and approval of the county school budget; 

» 

debate on-allpwing new industrial growth in the county; issuance of bonds 

' ^ r 

for capital improvement projects; discussion of road conditions; etc. 

The courts m^et once a month for sessions that lasWro.m one to four hours.. 
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The county judge is not* a member of the court per se, but is elected • 
by the' count members a£ the beginning of.each year as their chairman* 
Public attendance at court meetings varies with the issues to be - 
> discussed. Meetings at which tax rates are set have the highest attend- 
ance. ^ In Hickoryr'Courity, several court meetings were observed. Attend- 
ance ranged from 30 to .80 people.^with all but a handful "of .these being 
men. Audience members are not supposed to participate in any of the 
business before the court, but this rule is only loosely enforced; Most 
of the" audience^ has sormTdirect tie to the court or to the business at 
hand. • * -y 

The voting behavior of the court members is marked by public unanim- 
ity except when major fiscal decisions are made. Much of the give and 
take of the political process occurs in formal committee meetings between 

v 

court sessions (.e.g., standing committees might 'include an education com- 
mittee to work with the schobrboard in developing a yearly budget, an. 
agricultural extension' committee, or a highway committee) or through 
informal contacts in which 'special interest groups are heard or logrolling 
arrangements may be. set. * 

Questions^of fiscal matters are not acted upon quickly by the county 
courts. Setting the tax rates may be debated over two or three meetings. 

This slow pace may frustrate those affected by the pending decision, and 

r 

may be perceived as causing greater problems. In one county where a new 
high school was proposed, prolonged debate was blamed for a $2 million ' 
cost increase over the original estimate: Both a' school board member 
and the school superintendent, on separate occasions, drew a » direct' con- 
nection between the delay and the increased cost. 

The central political figure in the county^ is the county judge. 

o 

He holds more power than any otheY* individual by virtue of his elected 
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offige and his role as chairman of the county court. Frequently, tbe 
judges are physicians or lawyers who hold technical knowledge not 
common to the community^ Occasionally, a non-professional person may 
be elected, as was the case in Hickory County where an auto-parts 
dealer, became judge in 1978. The judges often control the hiring pro- 
cess to fill a variety of civil service positions within the county 
government. This power 'may be used to hire relatives of the judge or 
relatives of his supporters. A regional public healtt^administrator^ 
referred to this in relation to staffing his program at the county level 

Frankly, the biggest headache we have with the county judges is in 
the hiring area. They want to hire people- that they know, their 
friends or their own family. We have a hard time dealing'with them 
on that,- even more than if we want to transfer somebody out of 
their county. . * 

Judges frequently fulfill tTieir roles through personal^ attention to 
a. constituent's needs.- At a regional meeting of professionals -con- 
cerned with children, one county jud^e*was observed describing a three- 
year old mentally retarded child who' 'was not receiving services. He 
spoke for five minutes on the stresses the family was facing, their 
inability to find appropriate servicesTthe "just pitiful" child who 
needed help,. etc. He pleaded with th& group to help him find resources * 
for the child and family, saying, "I don't know what to do. It seems 
like'we'ye trie'd everything. I'd be grateful for any help you people* 
can give me on this." At a later meeting of the same group, a different 
judge described his personal interest in the needs of children and 
families: 

Nobody goes hungry in "Pike County" and no ,child goes without 
clothes if I know about it. I guess we provide for .just about 
every need there is in my county. It takes a lot of money to do' 
this but as long as I'm judge, that's the way it's going to be. 
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.To give the reader a Concrete sense of the functions and activi- 
ties of the county court, an extensive protocol from the Wtd notes 
is* included below describing a Hickory County Court meeting at which ' 

the school budget was debated and the tax rate set. 

. f. ' * 

This *is ! ' the first meeting of the county court that was 
elected in August. There are 7 out of 15 new members on the 
county court and a new .county 'judge, Billy Higgin^. 

The meeting took place at the old "Claver" Academy. *We 
arrived at 7:00; there were still 15-25 men standing in front 
of the building talking quietly in small groups and an addi- 
tional 1Q or so men standing in the entranceway and just inside 
the school building. The county court room is upstairs in an 
old aU^io-visual room; it is air conditioned but the air con- 
ditioner is not very efficient;. 

'At a^out 7: 10J;he remainder of the crowd that was waiting 
outside filed into the roonj. A majority of the county court 
members were among that group; some county court mefnbers were 
— already sitting in the room but most filed in at the last minute 
and'sat down together. As : several of them walked down the center 
aisle I heard one of the -audience members call out to one of the 
court members*, "Have you'got everything, all setf" arid the court 
member said, "Oh yeah, everything's taken care of." 

• The first item of business, after Bqlly Higgins struck his 

gavel three tirtfes, was. the reading of the minutes of-the previous 

meeting. v Thef*e was an immediate motion to not read those minutes. ' 

The motion passed unanimously. ' 

» » 

The next item of business was to elect a chairman of the 
county court for the period of one year. -Higgins said this 'is 
part of the new law passed by the state legislature concerning 
the reorganization of the county courts. He said that one name 
^ had^been placed in nomination, that of Billy Higgins. He asked 6 
' ijf there were any further nominations to be placed before the 
Court, There were none. There was a notion tp close * the nomina- 
- tions and accept the list as it now stood. Motion was passed. 
Then there was a motion. to elect Higgins chairman. It passed 
unanimously. 

.Higgins then assumed his bfficial role as chairman of the 
county court and delivered a five minute summary of how he would 
like the* county court run during the coning year, saying, "As 
.chairman, I would'like to welcome you to serving on the county 
* court of Hickory tounty. If you ever ^want to be recognized, you 
will raise your hand; you will not "be -recognized unless you raise 
your hand. We do not expect anybody in the audience to talk. • 
The audience has one purpose in being hq^e, and that's to hear 
the members of the county court. ^ If- any member of the audfence. 
'^has anything to say, they Should first contact their county court 
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r member and have them bring the issue up before the county • 
court. This county court -will be operated in an orderly manner 
as long as I m chairman. That's the way it will be." 

■ He then announced that he wished to appoint a pari imentarian ' 
for the county court. He nominated a county court member who is 
also the principal/teacher at a small elementary school in the 
county.- There-were no other nominations. The vote was unanimous, 
although it. was much more weakly voiced than the previous two 
votes. Only 5-6 voices were actually heard.. 

fObserver's" comment':- The only familiar face that I ■ 
recognized when I came in was that of James Quails (school super- 
intendent) sitting in the. front row to the far-riqht of the room~ 
Then as I looked around the room I noticed -two teachers who were" 
at the school board meetyig last week, sftting in the front row 

. at the extreme left. There were 3 uniformed police officers in • ' 
. the rooni during the meeting.- None of the county court members or 
the county court judge had on ties.' Many of them had on work 
Clothes,- jeans, work boats; almost' all of the men had crew cuts; 
there were 3-4 men all of whom were under 40 who did not "have 
cre^w cuts, but all of those who were over 40; which is the vast 

• majority of the county court, did. J 

The next item on the agenda was a report on the status of a 
law suit -the county is now facing.! Higgins reported on the 
ruling of the circuit' judge last week who found that the county 
was at fault and that. the defendants were in the right in .seekinq 
the cost-of-living raises. -Higgins said'that the county's attorney 
has recommended the county go ahead" and set the tax rate based on— 
the amount required should the law suit eventually 'be lost on 
appeal, and to place this amount in escrow pending a final' outcome 
of the case. Higgins ended this point by saying, "We need to 
decide tonight whether or not to take this case, all the way to the 
supreme court.': As soon as he finished his report with that state- 
ment, Doc Williams (previous county judge) rafseU^ hand, stood 
up and said, I move to appeaT the judge's decision*" He sat back 
?n Wn ', ( 4t ere Was i,Tniedl ' atel y a second. Higgins tjfen said, 
Dr. Williams, do you have any explanation of that?" Cecil Williams 
got back up again, holding several pape*^ and a volume of the state 
code in his hand. He went around from where he was sitting to 
the front of the room to a podium .'with -a mike on it (the mike 
wasn t hooked up) , -opened" up his code book and said, "The reason I 
think it s important to appeal this decision is" because - the-cost-of 
living in 1975 was 11%, but according to the 'State Code Annotated 
Regulation. 517, Section 2, 'The annual eost -of -living raise shall 
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^Hickory County has been -sued by SeveYaT past county offWals for* 
back .pay. The county has. not implemented state-mandated cost-of-living 
raises that were to begin in 1975. One court member .said, "This law- 
suit is 'really slapping the taxpayers in the. face. [jh~e plaintiffs! knew 
what the salaries were when they ran for office. It is unconstitutional 
for. the state legislature to pass laws which tell elected representatives 
5™ ^° te \ The amc W nt in Option is about $50,000 in back pay and 
532,000, in damages. f 
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not exceed 1Q2-J# of .the salary of the previ^s fiscal year. ,M 
He went into a lengthy' citation of the State Code and con.pared 
the ceiljngs on the salary raises allowed by thq State Code with 
vthe actual cost-of-living index for<each year, saying that he 
/thought the law was contradictory and that they 'could .prove in 
court that there was nothing in the law that actually stated that- 
they had to raise the < county official's salary by a certain amount 
each year. (During his arguments he did refer to 1 or'2 of the 
county court members as "Squire," which is an older, terny used-'to 
refer to justices of the peace.) He then went an to argue that it 
would not be that expensive to take the casd to the supreme court. 
He^said there were rumors around that it would 4 cost "a quarter of 
million dollars" to appeal it. 'But he 'said that he has talked 
with their .attorney and asked hiw if ;he would take the case for 
'$10,000 if he l ( ost or $15,000 if he, won. The attorney"was willing 
to take ft on-that basis. 

• Doc Williams pointed out that the law^as it is now written is 
"not for equality, you can ! t discriminate against county officials 
like this. One year the teachers got-$150 raise and we didn't get 
any and the bther county officials didn't get any raise.". He said 
that rather than being concerned about spending a Tot of money now 
that the 4 county court shouM think about how much it is going to' 
cost if they do have to continue to give annual cost-of-living 
raises. He said,. "It would bd $50 t 000 from now'tq eternity if we 
lose this case. What's that compared* to even half a million 
dol'lVs?" * - » * 

There were no questions or comments after he 'finished his 
presentation and sat back down. There was then ^ vote on the - 
motion to appeal .the case; The vote in favoPwas unanimous. 

^ After the voice vote was taken, Doc Williams said, "I think 
this issue is so important even though there is a unanimous vote, 
we should have a roll call." So the roll wits then called and ^ 
everybody again voted "aye." There was a question. about how much 
the tax rate would go up if they were to create an accounjt now and 
begin to pay on the possible damages.' The county auditor has 
figurted that ttoe tax rate will go up 43<t if they do set asitie 
, enough money to cover the costs cfcf back pay plus damages. They 
have agreed at this point only to pay* the $5,000 charged to them 
by a private investigator hired to look into the charges and that 
amount has already been paid by the city of Clavsr. 

For. the next item of business, Higgins submitted four names " 
* to tiave the authority to purchase surplus property in Nashville; 
tfiis included himself, the county sheriff and two other people. 

t)oc Williams then maBe a motion to replace one of th* names 
Higgjns had' submitted. The current civil defense commissioner was 
replaced by Dr. White with another individual . There.was consider- 
able laughter by 4 or 5 of the justices of the peace while, he was 
making this presentation. I did not catch what the source of that\ 
was or whether or not that was related- to the motion, ^ain, the 
motion was unanimous, and the ayes were -voiced very strongly. - 
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[Observer's comment: It appears at this point, about 
20-25 minutes into the meeting, that Williams is still very much 
in control of the county court, and he is able to manipulate 
Higgins without too much trouble at all 7/ 

' * . 

\ Higgins then brought up the next item of business, saying 
the person who had been elected constableSin the first district 
of the county couldn b t be sworn in because tne state had refused 
to bond .the indivjdua.1. It is the authority of the county court 
to replace a constable whenever there is a vacancy in that 
elected position. The county court does have the authority to 
appoint a new person for a 2 year period. 

There was then a question from a justice of the peace. "What 
would happen if we don't do anything?" Higoins replied, "Well, 
. the position. would simply 'die; it just would not be there anymore. 
The'" justice of the peace who asked the question, Sobby Dan 
WUder, then said, W I move we don't do anything."-. Then there was 
a question from Higgins to- the newly elected sheriff, who said, 

I don t know what the duties of the constable are; T real IV don't 
know anything about it yet." 

[Observer's .comment: The person who made the motion not to 
do anything, Wilder, is one of the younger county court members. 
He was on the county court in the previous session. I remember ' 
him as being very out-spoken and somewhat hostile from a previous 
meeting I attended J 

✓ • 

WiTder was arguing forcefully, "We don't need anybody to take 
the dead rabbits' off the road; we. just' paid a big contract to have 
that done." . 1 

There was then a vote on the motion. Again it was unanimous, 
aj though this time it was quite'weakly voiced. 

At this point, Higgins motioned to somebody in th& audience 
.to come up for consultation." A -gentleman arose from the audience 
and approached the bench where Higgins was sitting. . They spoke 
quietly for a minute. Higgins had a piece of paper in his hand 
and was asking some questions concerning the information on the 
paper. The gentleman then sat back down. Higgins said the next 
item of business was an o^fer by the previous sheriff to sell an 
air conditioner which/Ts ndw installed in the, jafl. The sheriff 
paid for it out of his own pocket. He said he would take. $400 for 
the air conditioner. The new sheriff told Higgins that the jail 
definitely needs one: Higgins also said there is a fence for sale 
which initially cost $9£0. The ex-sheriff would .take 1 $600. There 
was a mo.tion by Mr. P f oston to pay for the air conditioner, but he 
didn't know about the fence. ,He asked, "Where's the money going 
to come from?" When Higgins was unable -to answer, the county clerk 
replied, "From the jail maintenance account." 

There was $ roll call on the v6te\o purchase the air condi- 
tioner-^ yes, 2 no. 



There was a question to the new sheriff: "Is the fence 
useful?" His reply was, "If you moved it around' back, it would 
be useful. Wilder said, "I want to make sure that all the new 
county .court members know that we talked about. this fence all 

-year last year and we refused td*buy it.- That fence was put up 
without .the court's approval. The old court refused to pay for 

-that fence eyer. since it was put up There wa£> then g motion 

to get a cost-estimate to see what a new fence would cost before 
purchasing the existing fence. Then there was a question 
-directed at. the new' sheriff about the purpose of the fence; if 
it would be used for prisoners to have some recreation space in 
the back. He replied, "Yes." J 

mere was unanimous consent to get a cost-estimate for a new 
fence rather than purchasing the existing fence. 

• /.* • '•* 

Wilder then raised his hand and said, "I want to make a • * 
motion that, starting tonight, an agenda be made up for every ' 
-meeting on the items- we're going to talk about at that meeting; 
and, at the end of each, meeting, when we have items that we're 
going to need to talk about at the next meetinci, that a list be 
made up and be publicized before the next meeting. All those ' 
items v&ll<be dealt with the first thing on the agenda -each 
evening Ft seems like we're always leaving things to be decided 
next week and then we always forget to act upon them so I think 
something needs to be done about that." - 

- There "was a. unanimous vote-Jn support of the motion. 

. The,,next item was to approve the "bonding of the sheriff's 
deputies. The new sheriff had previously submitted a list of 
about 15 names to Higgins to be deputized and to be read by - • * 
Higgins. |_I counted a total o.f 4 names on the list identical to 
that of the new sheriff.! There was a unanimous- vote to approve 
that list-as presented. " " 



The- next item .of business concerned renovations at the jail. I 
Last week, 10 of the county couft members, Higgins and the sheriff, 
visited the jail to see what kind of condition.it was in. It was 
determined that a new stove and freezer, would need to be purchased, 
in addition to 5 beds and a dishwasher. They secured bids and 
purchased the stove and freezer and were .asking tonight for the 
approval of that purchase and approval of the purchase of the 
dishwasher. > " / 
\ > / 

A question was asked what the low bids were and where they 
were from, ftiggins was unable to answer those questions and had • 
to turn to the county court clerk for help. There was some 'con- » 
fusion on what the county court was voting on at thy; point, 
whether they were voting to buy the stove and freezer and dish- 
washer; or whether, they were- voting to approve the purchase of the 
stove and freezer which had already taken, place and then go ahead 
•and buy -the- dishwasher. Bobby Dan Wilder raised his hand and ex- 
plained the motion that he had submitted. [His tone of voice seemed 
quite stridentj A vote was taken to approve the purchase of the- 
stove and freezer. If passed unanimously. 
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Dt was riot clear^to me (and perhaps others) what the status 
of the purchase of^tfie dishwasher was as a result of the vote?) 

The next item of business on the agenda was- the school budget. 
The superintendent, James Quails, got up and went to the front of . 
the room, facing, the audience from the same podium Xmt Doc 
Williams had used. Quails said that he had talkedwith many of 
the members of ihe county court over the past couple of months in 
small groups and he had tried to speak individually with as many 
county court members as he could. He said he had met with the 
budget committee and Judge Higgins several times in the past month. 
He said the fact that the tax rate had not been set by this point 
was hurting the school and the children very much. "I'll just 
teave it to you people to decide what you want to do. We have to 
set the ta* rate now or else we're going to start running, in the 
red. Do you have any questions.?" 

The first question was what was the recommendation of the ' 
court's budget cornittee. Higgins said, "Well, the budget com- 
mittee was myself and Mr. Wilder and Odell Gore. The proposed „ 
increase in the school budget would mean a $1.19 increase over 
the present $3 tax. In .dollar terms, that means a $303,000 * 
increase over their present budget." 

•Quall-s gave each member an itemized list of the new expendi- , 
tures and said that just to pay for those things that have been 
mandated by the legislature and to give the teachers a slight 
cost-of-living raise are all that is included under new expendi- „ 
tures. ^ "It's just that it's caught up with us after alT this 
time; i t f s because we haven't raised the tax level for a long time ' 
and haven't .raised the budget for a very long time. We have two 
"choices: either cut back on\seryices .or try to -mee£-4^e .educa- A 
tional needs of the children in this county. *We really don't have 
a lot of 6hoice if you come down to it* Of course, it's entirely 
up to you. I can't tell you, fellows which way to vote on this.' 
We've been fortunate in the past 4 years and I'm so proud of 'that."' 

Higgins and Quails then conferred quietly together. 

Another question from a county court member: "What's the 
recommendation- of the budget committee?" — * 
\ 

Higgins' response: "I don't think we came up with any 
conclusion. 11 

. -Quails then talked about tiow the beer and property tax are 
now supporting' the schools. It's getting hard on people to keep 
on raising the taxeas, and he^knows that. He said, "I'll be more 
than glad at any time to sit down with any one of yoiT fellows and * 
go over each expenditure line by line. I Jbst want to emphasize 
.again, it's not just me asking for the money. It's not' just 
James Quails up here asking you for the money. This school system 
belongs to the whole county, I'm sure not going to ask for any- 
thing that we don't need or we don't want. I hope we can start on 
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thj s process early next year, in the spring, so that when fall 
comes along, we'll be able to have a good budget that everybody 
can agree on." 

i 

Again a question, from a court member: "Doesn't the budget 
committee have any recommendation on this?" 

At this point, Otis Poston stood up to speak in opposition 
to the proposed budget. He said, "I have studied this budget line 
by line ai\d I know the children in this county need some education 
there's no -doubt 'about that. • But on the other hand, somebody in 
this country is going to have to use some blamed horse sense^and 
stop spending so much money. Now what are these items called 
'other 1 anyway? M asked Mr. Quails what *ll those meant' and he 



told me what each one was, but we've got $70-80,000' list&kunder 
'other 1 here. We can't vote for that. Right nOw there's $1 $80 of 
the total tax bill that goes towards the schools plus there's an 
additional 75* on our debt service that's actually going back to- 
the schools." , ' . . $ 

[observer's comment: During this "time,. Jame^ Quails was 
looking. quit6 bored and tired; his , eyes, were half closed; his arms 
were folded across his chest and he would frequently look up at 
the ceiling while Mr*. Pas ton was speaking 2 

Mr. Poston: "The tax rate would go from--" He did not ^ 
finish the sentence. ' "I just can't vote for that suit; there's 
a problem here. We still don't know how much the /6urt suit's 
qoing to "cost us. If we have tfl raise the tax rate by 43* plus 
mat the school board is Asking, we won't be able to afford it. 
/I want to wait and see wharthe court decides and see .How much 
1 that's gofng to cost\us. We're already talking about over a $4 
rax rate if we stay wffc^Mr. Quails' budget." fjlr. Poston then 
referred to a school board member, saying, "Mow Mr. Stone, he's 
a memb'er of the- school board and he put an ad in the paper awhile 
back that said we have one teacher who's useless and we've got 
some others that don't do no goo'd. - We've got a lady that don't- 
do a thing but write menus. The lowest teacher* in this^seunty 
gets around $9,900 and I know of .another teacher >vho getSTl6,000. 
The superintendent now, he^'s a, good man, -M?v Quails' a nice fellow. 
I like him and he's doing a good job, blit he's getting $22,000." 

James Quails continued to look^at the ceifing with his arms 
crossed.- J ^ 



' Higgins <now asked a clarifying question- of Mr, Poston, "Are 
you not i^coiffiiending the $1.19? If you/ton't recommend the $1.19, 
do you want to hoTd it at nothing?" ' . • 

Postoh's reply: "I don't know how many enemies I got in this 
court. I probably got a lot more sinfce I came on here, but I just 
can't go with this $1.19." , 

Quails now interrupted: "I'd like a minute or two of the 
people's tirrte here.. Yes, that's exactly right. There are a lot" 



c of things that can be cut, but people, somebody's going to suffer. 
We. could cut transportation. We cduld cut athletics, there's no' 
doubt about that. I'v.e tried, to propose a near adequate school 
system for our boys and girls. This is as much as I could cut it, 
I think/ Those items on the budget sheet are primarily from laws 
passed down to us by. the state. and federal government and- we've 
got to live with those things. The only variance that we're 
allowed is what comes from you people, the taxpayer* of Hickory 
County. Jf we continue to ojJerate on the sapie budget, somebody is 
going to be here asking -for ftore money each-year; we have to pay s 
-more each year to the state and -federal* government and this is no 
different; that we should have to pay a little jnore each \>ear in 
ourbwn county taxes. If I tell you anything that's not right, 
^it's because I don't know any better. I just want to be honest 
with all of you. The starting salary we have in this county-now 
is around $9,800-9,-900 and we're still one of the lowest paying 
in this area. We've got one. of the smallest office staffs in the 
state. Checked about 6 counties our dwn size ^nd I know we've 
got one .of the smallest staffs. You fellows can come down there 
any day you want to and take a look at that. The only reason Pm 
standing here .tonight is that I care about the children V Hickory 
County. I've got two of my own and I'm mighty proud of that and 
J:hose children deserve at least a minimal education program. I 
know I'm downing James Quails by' saying this but that's all we've 
had for the last 4 yearS, just a minimal program. I!m just tryinq 
to improve the educational system in this county. 

n rve probabTy got one of the largest families in the county. 
We pay more taxes than anybody else as a group. At Christmas 
time,- when we all get together, I've got to be there with my 
brothers and sisters and they say it's because of you we've got 
to pay so many taxes each >ear. I've got to look those people in 
the eye, and I've got to look my children in the eye, and tell 
them why we don't have a*s good a school system as I'd like : to-have. 
Now* Mr. Poston here, he mentioned. Mr'. Stone. He's a good board i 
member, he/sa real good board member. He's not married; he ^ 
doesn't ha velmy children.. But he said at the last school board * 
meeting that he'd vote to raise his own taxes because he thinks 
the schools are, that important in this county." 

Mr.' Poston stood up: "People, I'm not agin education. But. 
look at all these expenditures we've got now. We can't keep up 
with everything. Look at that courthouse down there; that court- 
house is a lawyer's paradise. A few years ago we passed a bond " 
here to build a $3 million school and it cost $6 million. .Now 
we need a new jail'. Look at what's happened there at Center 
Springs school . They're taking a ride. The school board intended 
to let that one go. I know they're not tell'ing anybody but I bet 
they do close that one down. Ttiere's not a human being here-, that 
can tell us what this county's worth; we really'-don A t kn'ow what 
it's worth so how can we set the tax rate anyway? But we do know 
that we've got a $3 tax rate right now and by next* year it'll be 
$5 or $5?s if we don't put a stop to this sometime". I was.e-lected 
by the people. If they come to me. I'll vote for it, even though * 
I'm-agin it. If people tell me "that's what they want then I'll 
vote for 1t v " * * • 4 
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Again, a question from a court member: "Well, what do 
you recommend?" This was addressed to Higgins. 

( Higgins". -reply: "I can't hardly recommend a $1.19 but I also 
can t hardly recommend not increasing it at all. I know the bus 
drivers in the county here are getting $402 per month and that's 
really not very much money. I 'don't know very many people around 
that d work for that kind of money. Mr. Quails teld me that if we 
cut the budget that he'd go back and work out with the school 
. board where they're going to cut, but he might have to come back 
next spring and ask, for more if they run out of money by then. "2 

Higgins then directed a question to a member of the audience 
about the total* worth of the county. This fellow was at the 
previous county court meeting and I assume he is the county audi- 
tor. He said that the county's worth is about $28 million, but * 
he did not know exactly. .The legislature recently cut the taxes 
on utilities in half. in the county which meant a loss of revenue 
to the county. 

Wilder then interjected, "Well, I don't think we should pay 
the court fine unless we have to. There's no reason to pay for 
something until We're sure we're going to have to." 

A member of the audience stood up and said, "I think I need 
to point out a. few things and make a few clarifications here." 
He had a number of papers and books under his arm, was smoking a 
large-cigar, had a white shirt on with a tie. His shirt Was open 
at the collar. He had on tinted lenses and was dressecr more 
modishly and urbanely than any other person in the* audience and\ 
the county court. He is the circuit court judge for Hickory 
County. He explained the nature of the state law requiring the 
payment of the cost-of-living raises. Q-ie is one of the plain- 
tiffs .in the suit.J He mentioned in passing th§t right now the 
county only has one set of the State Codies Annotated and that 
they'd have to buy 4 additional sets in order to have them 
available to t'he judge and the county court. 

Wilder then mwte~a motion to move the 'books from their 
present location to a new location at the renovated courthouse. 

Nobody seconded the motion/ so he continued to speak. '"I 
have a point of order. I thought that we voted' on the suit an 
hour ago. In<*a11 the years I've been in the ^cpurt, we've always 
run in the black. I don't think we should be spending now on 
things %hat we haven't even been billed for, yet J' 

Higgins: "Now getting back to James Quails' school budget. 4 
That's t the only one we haven't set yet. I think we need to set 
that." 
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2 By March of the following year., the school board had to 
stop providing transportation servi'ces due to a severe money < 
shortage. 
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By this time, the judge had sat down/ He had been before 
the court for 5-6 minutes. 

Bobby Dan Wilder stated, "I cannot i,i good conscience vote 
for this^tjkx raise/ 1 

Higgins: "Well, then how much would you vote for?" 

Wilder: "I won't make a recommendation/ I don't want the 
rest of the court to blindly follow some recommendation that the 
budget committee ma>es. I'll be frank .with you. . I don't know 
what to do. But I don't think I should just ma-ke a recommenda- 
tion because these fellows need to decide for themselves what 
to do." 

0 

After this Wilder ^turned around and conferred privately with 
3-4 either county court members all sitting very close, to him. 

Doc Williams: "We've already set $1.20 on the tax rate. 
We've got 20<t set aside for the county and a dollar for the debt 
service. Last year the school tax was $1.80." 

Quails had gone to take an empty seat with. the county court ,. 
members while the circuit judge was speaking. After Doc Williams 1 
comment, he got up and went back to the podium and said, "I have 
one question now. There are 2 items that are putting us in a bind 
here. We had a lack of tax revenue last year that we had antici- 
pated coming in, so we weren't quite able to make some of the 
payments that we had thought. The cost-of-living increase alone 
is about $107,000. We need to raise the t$xeas by 50£ to make 
that $107,000; that is to just keep even With where we were last 
year. We might get by on that _ but it night jtf$£ v as well take more 
next year to get by." ^ 

There was then' a motion to set the tax rate at $2.10, which 
is-a-30<M ncrease . Thi s -is-based-on-an-anti c i pa ted inc reas e of 



total wealth of thfc county of $2 million. Each $2,400 of county 
assets will generate U in property tax revenues. A 30<t increase 
would hold the county budget at exactly the same place as last year 

Quails' response: "Whatever you do, I'>1 promise we'll 
operate as carefully as possible. We'll just try to get by with 
whatever you fellows decide. It's going to be hard but .we'll just 
do the best we can." 

. At this point someone introduced a motion tb pass a resolution 

by the county court forbidding smoking in* the room. The gentleman 

complained Jie'd been sitting there for a couple of hours and his 
eyes were^hurting and he couldn't breathe. 

- Higgins' reply: "Can't we wait and vote on that later? We've 
already got a couple of motions on the floor." The' consensus from 
the county court was no, that they wanted to go ahead arid vote on 
the smoking resolution. There was a voice vote taken and I heard 
2-3 nays expressed/ The motion to give the school board a 30C tax 
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increase was repeated. There v)as a call for a roll call" vote. 
There were 10 no' 5 and 5 yes's. 

.There was a motion to increase the tax rate by ?M. On • > 
• this there were 11 yes's and 4 no's. 

James Quails 1 closing comments: "I'll just promise, to do 
my best; that's all I can do. I may have to come back here later 
on if we run out of money. " 

One of the members then said: "Well, in 4 the future it would 
be helpful if ydu would itemize all those 'other' categories on 
t> the budget. We just don't know what those are." 

Quails' reply: "I'd be proud to." 

Then there was a question from Higgins to Odell Gore; "You 
were the chairman of the budget committee weren't you?" 

Gore's reply: "Mo, that was Mr. Wilder." 

Wilder looked up surprised: "Don't use my name in that. 
I wasn't the chairman. That was Odell." 

At this, point, the tax rate for the schools* had .been set and 
there was a lot of discussion by the audience and court members 
among themselves. There was a motion to' take a 10 minute recess.* 
We went out into the hall and spoke briefly with Superintendent 
Quails, who said he was not surprised at the quarter increase. 
He expected beforehand that would be the amount the court would 
accept. \ 1 

We were exhausted from the two hours of observation and 
decided to leave, jfe later learned that only 15 nrinutes of 
routine business wk conducted after the recess. * . 



School Boards 

Like the county courts, school boards are elected bodies made up 
of men who represent specific communities. The. county superintendent's 
position parallels that of the county judge— the superintendent is 
elected and oversees but is not an official member o7*the school board. 
And, there are no particular requirements to hold the office, although 
the superintendent *is often an expert in educational matters. The lay 
board defers frequently to the superintendent's recommendations. Also 
like the courts, board members^are elected on a staggered basis so there 
is^some continuity of membership, after each election. " ' 4 
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Most boards conta'in'five to eight members* The Hickory County 
board consisted of a building contractor, a dairy farmer, a self- 
taught tax consultant, the manager of the county farmer's co-op, and 
a clerk in the village department store. There are no prescribed * / 
qualifications for board members, other than that they live in the dis- 
trict they represent. Educational background may range from completion- 
of eighth grade to a bachelor's degree. 

The school board meets on a designated evening once a month. 

(V 

The meetings last from one to four hours, but thg^feoard members will 
frequently stay on after adjournment for informal, talks about local 
politics, crops, town gossip, jofce-telling, etc. Such talk may last 



until midnight or one o'clock 
business is conducted through 
the chairman. Although there 
annually, most of the factual 
dent, who sits next to the chai 



in the morning. During the meetings, 
informal discussion under the direction of 
is a chairman elected by the .board members 
information is provided by tfle superinten- 
irman and who sets the evening's agenda 
with the chairman prior to the'meeting. Also'present at board meetings 
are local newspaper reporters* school staff with an interest in some 
specific agenda item, interested cUizens concerned about a specific 
issue, and other staff wha come out pf curiosity or habit but who have 
*D direct interest at stake, # 0 * 

t Business items focus on purchase of coal contracts for heating 

c 

buildings; negotiation of private bus contracts fdr districts that do 
not own their own busses; hiring, promotion, transfer, and termination 
of personnel; purchase of insurance policies; funding, of athletic pro- 



grams; disciplining students who may have contnitted a serious rule \ 
infraction^ such as drinking beer or smoking marijuana on school grounds; 
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and reapportioning teachers as enrollment changes across various 
schools. Again like the county courts, many of the public decisions 
are made through, unanimous .consent. Voice votes are taken on most 
issues, with no call for the "nays" if unanimity is apparent. Roll 
ca^l votes are requested on some issues that may be seen as contro- 
versial so that the newspaper will publish the names of who voted for 
and against such items. Board business is generally not concerned 
with specific matters of curriculum content, teaching methodology, 
staff scheduling, or contact with parents. These matters are all in 
the hands of building. principals who may also hold part-time teaching 
duties in the smaller elementary schools. - ' v 

Hiring and transferring staff generates the most controversy in 
board politics. Board members receive considerable pressure in the 
form v 9f pfoone calls, -petitions, and personal visits from citizens 
seeking employment or from friends and relatives 6f people applying for. 
a job or transfer. The school boards are publicly resistant to making 
such decisions on the basis of^ersonal connections, but the role of 
family ties is central.. For example, superintendents in two counties 
^are~wfves who are school employees^ aTrr _ fh~ey~seem to" receive^whatever 
assignment -is^requested. 

In one of these counties, the superintendent also has a sister who 

is an elementary school teadher; and, another central office adminis- 
» • • ■ 

trator had a brother who was principal of an elementary school. Such . 

kin ties are also present within schools, ^In'one elementary school, a 

fifth-grade teacher ,is the mother of the principal. In another case, 

a basketball coach wanted his son transferred to his school so the son 

could be the assistant coach. The board disapproved this/not on the 

grounds of nepotism but because they felt an assistant coach was 
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unnecessary. One county resident described the school board hiring 

practice as: "just politics. They hire their friends or kin. The 

H 

county court does the same thing. If it wa ; sn't for politics, things 
wouldn't be so bad." . , " 

' Highland Regional -Planing Agency (HRPA) 

During the late 1960s, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
Economic Development Administration Qf the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
and the U.S. Department of Health : Education, and Welfare began to 
channel certain funds through the states to regional planning agencies 
that could then allocate program grants and loans to local communities. 
The planning agencies represent geographically distinct regions of a 
dozen or more counties. The HRPA was formed in 1968. As their' * 
publicity brochure describes it, the HRPA "is neither a federal nor a 
state agency. It is not a 'new layer of government.' It is a voluntary 
federation of local governments, formed for the common good of all—that 
is, the nearly 200,000 persons living in the High-land. Region. " The HRPA 
is governed by a 62-member Board of Directors and a 24-member Executive 
Committee. This includes all of the region's county judges, the maydrs 



of all incorporated towns, one industrial representative from, each 

county, a minority representative, and a state senator and state repre- 

_ • 

'sentative from the region. The full Board meets annually, and the 
Executive Committee meets every two months. 

The major purpbse of the HRPA is to assess the economic and,.so^ial 
needs of the region and allocate public funds to meet those needlfc 
Some of tVe development projects to which the HRPA allocates funds 

1 

r 

include highway improvement, sewage treatment facility construction, 

s t til * 

park development^ vocational high* school planning, small business,* loans, 

construction of public housing -projects, fire department. copmuni'cati on 
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equipment purchases, renovation of county^courthouses, flood repair,* 
hospital and mental health* facility improvement, etc. 

One area that is growing in importaftce in terms of .dollar amount 
and energy devoted to it is child development. Each planning agency 
in the'state includes a regional child development specialist (CDS) 
responsible for planning, coordination, and technical assistance to \ 
programs serving children from birth to eiohteen years of age. The 

4 

regional CDS's salary and support expenses come from ARC fufrds. It is 
the responsibility of the CDS to represent the interests of children's 
programs before the HRPA Board. She (the four specialists in thfe HRPA 
.have all been women) serves as a key. figure by making program needs 
kpown'to the Board and by providing information to local programs 
concerning grant applications and deadlines, chan^ge§^ffi) state and fed- 
eral regulations, new monies available, and the funding interests of 
the, Board, Although she plays a central role in the eyes of local 
programs, her position within the HRPA is minor compared to those who 
oversee highway,, sewage, and public safety program development. Only 
in the past year has the Board created a Child Development Advisory 



Committee to work with .the CDS on needs assessment and^priority setting. 

The more traditional economic development areas have had such advisory 

connvittees for several years. 

In addition to the "in-house" advisory committee, which meets only 

two or three times ayear, there^s a region-wjde Children's Services 

Xouncil (CSC)\ This Council is ^independent , incorporated body made 

up of service providers,- county officials * % pn><ate professionals. 

university staff, and interested citizens. Members join the CSC for 
< m \ 

$5.00 per year t (when someone remembers to collect dues) andjneet 

\ *. 
monthly. The CSC efects its own officers, but relies heavily on the 

76 . 
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expert knowledge provided by the Child Development Specialist, who 

/ 

sits as an ex-o.fficio member of the CSC Executive Committee. Although 
the CSC is intended to be representative of a range of community - 

* * 

interests, its membership has been dominated by social service 

* - » 

professionals. . 

During the summer of 1978, the CSC conducted a legion-wide Survey 
to identify needs in the area of children's services? The purpose of 
._«the survey was double-edged. First, the survey results were to inform 
the HRPA Chi ld^ Development Advisory Committee as it prioritized child 
development programs for the coming fiscal year. Second, the survey 
results were to be included in a state-wide plan for improving children's 
services that would be presented to the newly elected governor who would 
be taking office in January 1979. Table 1 presents the 10 criteria 
used by the Advisory Committee in the priority setting process. Note 
the reference in two places to the need for programs not restricted to 
a certain income level. This theme will be discussed at greater length 
in Chapter V. . , 

: Although there was some concern expressed in the CSC that the 
survey should be representative of the citizens of the region, it was 
also recognized that the results were not "exact data" and were biased 
b * the s ll££ tion of respondents. At the meeting at which the survey 
was planned, a school superintendent asked, "Have you given any thought 
as to how you will choose the people to talk to to make sure it's a 
good sample?" The CSC chairman said, "Well, you gust decide that 
yourself. You make sure that you talk to a variety of people." By 
November, 172 surveys had been returned tojtbe .ChHd Development Specia- 
list. A breakdown of The respondents is found in Table. 2. 



TABLE 1 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT RATING CRITERIA 

' 1 ' ' — T"" 1 " ' 

Rating criteria , Points 

1.. Provides needed facility or service not presently - 8 
available in the proposed geographical area - 

2. Improves or expands services already provided f8 

3. Serves more than one jurisdiction ^ 6 

4f* Serves concentrations of children 5 

5'. Serves all income levels (not restricted to poverty 5 
guidelines) 

6. Loc&l support funds have'been appropriated or set^aside 5 

7. Program or service meets two or more child development 8 
needs , v 



8. v Provides support/encouragement for present indus try or r 5- 

in attracting prospective industry - • 

9. Serves minority or handicapped children (not restricted * 5 
to income level . 

10. Special consideration by advisory committee " 5 



Total > 60 
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TABLE 2 v ■ 
SOURCES FOR REGIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Type of refpondent ' Number of surveys 
, completed 



30 



Social workers and other welfare case workers * 

Education personnel 4g 

Health personnel * 31 

City or county officials . # 15 

Child care providers ' 15 

Juvenile corrections personnel * 1 

Housewives 5 

Citizens 37 

o * t 

There were no uniform definitions of these respondents, so it is 

difficult to te>l how a "county official," "housewife," or "citizen" 
were categorized. Clearly the views of professionals were solicited 
/ more often than those of lay citizens. - 



The survey identified 14 service areas in which there\ 



f ° r de ^ 1 ^ pment of new P^grams or expansion of existing ones. Below 



was a need 



is a rank-order list of those areas mentioned most frequently with 
the number of times each was identified as a need. 



TABLE 3 

RESULTS OF REGIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT \ 



- oeriVice area 




Frequency of 
response 


Ml if r^f inn 




102 


rflr _ supervisee pi ay 




* 92 


n cbLiiuu i daycare 




96 


raren t \ euuca 11 on 




v 94 


a mi ant uajrLare * 


* 


38, 


tmia aDuse treatment ^ , 




85 


Juvenile summer employment 


* 


81 


Drug and alcohol abuse programs 




75 


After-school daycare 




» c 


After-school employment for juveniles 




73 


Fami ^counseling as part of juvenile court 




■ / 69 


Dental care 




68 


Preventive mental health 




67 ' 


Counseling 




67 ' 



In October 1978, the Children's Services Council met with, the 
Executive Director of the;Highland Regional Planning Agency to review 
the status of the survey and the- Boards priority setting. Some of 'the 

e» 

CSC members had requested this meeting .because they were concerned over 
the degree to which the CSC was able to influence the HRPA- Board's 
decision-making. What follows is an excerpt from fiel^notes taken at 
the meeting. The excerpt is presented to^provide another picture of 
group process within a regional political structure. 
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The first jtem of business concerned membership. The 
Chairman explained that, "the CSC, in its role as advisory 
committee to the Highland Regional Planning Agency and to the 
State Office of Child and Family Services, is now broadening its 
responsibility and its role. It is important to get a represen- 
tative from each county so that the needs of the region can be 
made known to -the legislators in the state* capital. " 

Child Development Specialist: "I'm open for suggestions; 
however you w^t to do it. I don't think that I know exactly 
what to do. I'd like the members to respond." 

A 

There was no response at all on thi\s item of business. 

The next item concerned meeting time. The Chairman said 
perhaps one reason -they <were having trouble with membership is 
that the time they are presently meeting, is not a good time to 
meet for many peopje, however he said that as long as he qould ■ 
remember, it's always, met ttfe same day. He wanted to know what 
"the pleasure of the group" was. Again, there was no response 
to this question. 

; The next item concerned the nominating committee. The 
Chairman said that according to the by-laws, every year at this 
time a nominating committee had *to be set up so that officers 
could be elected in November and # begin serving their new terms 
in December. He said, "Ue need a committee to come up with a ' 
slate of officers to vote into office in December. What we need 
is a five-person committee.** Is tf\at big enough* do you think?" - 
No response,. ."I want five volunteers. Not all from the same 
agency or from the same county. I think we should spread it 
around a little t>it. Who will volunteer? 1 ; Silence. *"No volun- 
teers?" More silence. "Well, I suppose we could do it like in 
the Army, you know, I guess I could appoint some volunteers." 

Supt. #1: "I nominate (Supt. §2) for thFpost." 



Supt. #2: "No, I don't think* should do it. I don't know 
the people here. Gosh, I bet I couldn't" name four people in* this 
>room right now. I think you should get somebody that knows the • 
people more than me." 

Supt. #1:^ "You're a politician." 

Supt. #2: "Now if I do serve on the°"hominating committee, 
I'll nomiaate (Supt. #1) as the head. Get (Title I Director), 
he knows /everybody here." 

Title. I Directors. "Well, I will if nobody else will. Seems o 
J ike we should maybe get some of the younger people here." 

Chairman: "(Public Health'Admiilistrator) , ypu'll volunteer." 

' PH Administrator: "Alright, I guess I wiTMf (Title I * 
Director) does." 
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[Observer's comment: The Titofe I Director is an employee 
of. Supt. #2, and the Public Health* Administrator is an'employee 
of the Chairman ?J ' • • ' 

CDS-: "Is working through a committee a possibility?" 
There was no response. * ' \ # , 

ChainjBfc: "This silence don/t offend me. I'm not going to- 
, move un£ii you say something. '" 

> I 

CDS: J'We need to approach this as a group. I can't s'peak 
for all of you. I .don't want to." Followed by about 15 seconds 
of silence. . * • 

»' • ■ - • 

One of the wQmen in the audience then said: "Why don't you, 
go ahead and appoint your committee and just go from- there?" 

At this, the Chairman 'said: "Well, 1 alright, then. I guess Til 
just° go ahead and do that." 

Audience member: M We should just count off." 

c 

, " Chairman: "Alright, we.<can count off by opes and twos." 

At\ this point, everybody, starting at the first table,' 
counted alternatively by ones and twos until everybody had done so. , 

[(Server's comment: I should note that -when.lt came my ' * 
turn to count, I passed myself up and told the next person he 
should go ahead, A licensing worker from 'Jackson 'County who I 
<>had met previously ir^Ctever, looked at the puzzled. I said, "I'm 
from Nas+wi lie. -I really don't think J should offer to serve on. 
this committee." She* seemed put ou^ that s^e hadn't thought of " 
some excuse h^r^elfj 

\ "* ° ° 

At the end ofHhe. counting pro<^ said,., : 

"Alright, 'all you-Number One's, you're on the new priority com- 
mittee, sand all ^pu Number Two's, you're on the strategy develop- 
ment cormiittee," Th&re was, now some mumbling among the audience 
members. . 

Somebody raised her hapd: "What's dumber Two, the what 
committee?" * 

• ° * 

The licensing worker said over in my general direction, "I 
think this is going to be a real disaster." * 

SUpt. #1 said: "Now isfTTTftis all somewhat contingent an 

what Dr. Bailey (HRPA Executives-Director) has to say when he - 

comes here? 7 ^ * ' - * 

• * 

. ' Ct)S: "NotYe'ally, because now we.' re talking about the s$ate ' 
plan; this is for the state plan." * 
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a nnnM^lI e a We **** ^ f 1ng - l or . Dr ' & a i ley" to " arri ve , the Chairman 
announced an upcoming legislative- hearing on children's services. 
This is the first time I've heard aboUt it. I'm a little 
puzzled why we haven't been notified. • This is your hotdog chance 

iSJShnS W V ^M 0 "*" Story t0 tKe legislature." fthink that, 
everybody here should go down there. and tell -them what you think 
your needs are. If you've got a project that's hurting for money 

Xm youTslryV^" 9 9 ^ 90 on ^ own and . 

' • » 

this H hear? ed if ^ anybody in the audience had heard anything about, 

' * ' '-• *' 

1 ;-„V ^ll^l 0in * ctor -and Supt., n were the only ones to. 
* indicate -iha-Tthey had. .- 

• CDS then made an anbouncenent about an upcoming conference' ' 
«HV,n ea t y C -J y - A C ^P lfe of women thit \ was sitting near were 
' a ?u 5 e IL n u WaS - The Title 1 P^ector'looked across, at them - 
and asked them how much „t he tuition was. They replied about $12 
.and he said that he didn't think that his staff wSuld go because 
he cari t pay for their fee at the conference. He could only pay 
tneir mileage. , ^~ J p J 



• # CDS then sand to the .group: "The HRPA Child Development 
Advrsory^Conmittee has taken all .the' suggestions from the survey 
tnat.we ^ust did. and put .-them in dfeder of priority. They scaled 
each-project from a hundred down, so ours had just as good a chance 
as ajy of the other projects in the other areas li«ke aging-lr 
transportation. Our committee was very generous in the judgments 
of the early- development projects. I didn't bring a final copy 
of the report. I thought it would be kind of poring if I were to 
sit here and, read it to you. t If you have any questions about it, 
you can ask me -later." - f " 7 

The Chairman now returned from the* hall where. he had been to- 
see if Dr. Bailey was here yet. Wh,en he got up toithe head table, 

5 if* 1 ?* ru e11 l now ^ he fun begins - U ' s ask wha t X™ want to, ask 
to Iks. Then he introduced some Reople_j#ho were new to the CSC. 
It turned oOt that a recently .elected^ounty judge and a represen- 
tative from the Highland Mepta4 Health Center .were here, fir noted 
w*ith' interest that a. representative* from the MHC **as here This 
\is the first time I've seep such a representative.- The thought '■ 
occurs to me that he is here representino Charles Simms (HMHC 
Director) to hear what Dr. Bailey has to say!] - • , 

[When Dr. Bailey walked into the room, it was immediately. . 
clear to me that he was a, different person than the others in the ' 
toom in t.he sfense that he was extreme 1 y>e 1 1 -dressed, had on what, 
looked like-abnown knit 3-piece suit with a handkerchief in his 
bfeast. pocket. He had his Hair. we.l Vtrimmed in- the 'modern politi- 
cian s style- -ha If otfer the *ear»s— anfi carr>ied himself very con- 
fidently. He spoke with such confidence that at times it became * 
monotonous, The .tone sounded although he mav have 'been bored to 
be here./ 
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After CDS^introduced .him, he said: *I'm really not going 
to give a speech. Most of you probably know what the Highland 
Regional Planning Agency does, that is, you do if you read the 
newspaper over the past 3-4 months. That's just lies that are in 
there. The Planning Agency was created in 1968. It began. opera- 
tions in 1969. It's governed by 62 board members, made up of 14 ' 
county judges, 31 mayors— well , actually 29 mayors and two repre- 
fSqptatives— and a variety of other representatives, from all the 
-agencies in the area. It has four primary functions. (1) Planning: 
Planning includes a whole variety of different areas, child develop- 
ment, aging/housing, land development, "Kaw enforcement, transpor- 
tation, highway safety, and so on. (2) Technical assistance: 
.Primarily what we do there is provide assistance- to local govern- 
ments in seeking federal loans and grants. That's really a very 
unheralded part of what we do. Very few people know about it, but 
if anybody ever has^a question, we ^Iways try to answer it for them. 
(3) Coordination between local units of government, especially in 
terms of things like conrouni cation equipment, fire /police dispatch, 
vocational* schools, sometimes things like waste disposal between a 
couple of counties. We* also try to increase 'coordination between * 
local/state and local/federal agencies. The final thing we do is 
A-95 reviqw. A-95 review jusf Vefers to a memo that came out and 
that was the number of the memo. . That's whereby we review all - 
federal loan anci grant applications that come out of the region, . 
whether they* re being written by private or public agencies. Very 
few escape our purview. We're also required to prepare an annual 
economic redevelopment plan for each pf the counties. because, you % 
se ^ this entlre * re 9ion has been designated as an economic re- 
development area. We prefer goin'g on this region-wide *an so that 
the entire* region becomes eligible for this money. It used to be 
that only- a few areas in the region were so designated, but since 
we've gone to the region-wide plan, we've been able to share the» 
wealth around some." : ' 

[observer's comment: At this point 4 stranger entered th^ 
roouTand sat down. I noticed CDS watched him quite closely and 
.smiled to herself as he came in. I also noticed that Dr. Bailey 
watched the fellow as he came iri and sat down. Thi § fellow was 4 



Back to Dr. Bailey: "The Appalachian Regional Commission 
requires an arear-wide action plan under their new legislation - 
which was just passed, that extends the Appalachian Regional 
Conmission funds for another ct)uple of years. The dnlx other 
areas where tfeMiave advisoVy councils right now--like this CSC . 
here- : is in the areas of. agirig and law enforcement. In* the other • 
areas, like* transportation, housing, the chairman of .the Board 
appoints an Advisory conmrittee to look at all the proposals and 
set their priori ties using fating:sheets with different criteria 
for each functional area. This past year we got 255 projects that 
we had to rate— well, actually, it was 256 projects; at^th^last 
minute we had a request for an ambulance service to come in from 
Pike County, and we added that, gave it a Number One rating. That 
was ,256* projects. The first thing we do is rate all the proiects 



also fairly we'll dressed!] 
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against each o.ther. We put them all into one great big lis; 
early childhood development against aqing, transportation 
against housing, and so on. 

"Realistically, you see, they're not In competition with 
'each other at this point. The only thing that they might be in ■ 
competition about is the facilities that they'd be using, like a 
senior citizen program and a child care program, for instance. 
The funding is really pretty much in its own area; so* that some- 
body going after a child development project wouldn't be going 
after any money that' somebody in aging would. There are several 
that are in direct competition if they're going after the same 
Appalachian Regional Commission funds—for? ^instance, if somebody 
was going after water line money and' somebody was going after 
sewage treatment, there might be some competition between differ- 
ent counties in the region for that same money. Now we couldn't 
get all of this done without the help of our board of directors. ' 
What really happens in that board of directors is' that there's a 
lot of give and take between the members. When this request came 
in from Pike. County , 'we'd already decided—there' d only beeo one 
request for an ambulance service and that was from Carroll County 
and they already tefed a couple of ambulances and we di.dn't give it 
that much priority. But, when this representative from Pike 
County. came in, the Carroll County judge said right away that he r d 
be glad to vote for an ambulance in Pike County. They could wait 
until next year to improve their own ambulance' service. It's. this 
kind of give and take that we have on the board that* is what helps 
4 us get the -job done and nobody ever really gets mad in this situa- 
tion either. Out. of the 256 projects that we had to vote on this 
year, only one person got mad and left and that's' a pretty good 
average. Your input into this total processes as advisors. You ' 
have« more- knowledge about early childhood projects^than anybody 
else. Wherever such an advisory group exists, y/e ask that you 
provide some input to us. 

'*I know thcit this year everything was fas^ and furious and ^ ' 
•you did not have a chance to get into it from the beginning. Next 
year I 'promise y°u it will* be different. Child development was a 
brand new category this year, one that we haven 1 * hacf in the past 
a/id we 1 re just trying to learn together about how tp get this 
process going. I can*assure you that you'll have mAre of in % - 
advanced notice next year. You should also know tj)at any member 
% of. this *grou£would be welcome to join the o advisory committee on 
the board on*ear% child development to provide some inpuj, that wa%^ 
Anything that you'd like td ask;' any questions theft yoi± might have,.. 
I'd be glad to answer." . . 

CDS: "I know I probably shouldn'.t be asking the fiirst. 
question, but I think one*of the important things to jus is that we ' 
need to know about sources of noney for ct]ild development frdnr the 
federa]- government." \. 

Dr. Bailey: "The f>rhnary 'source h$s been Appalachian Regional 
Connri$sion funds for this area. Those are £he*funds that cjot,.the 
program going a few years'ago.* The original concept o£ those-Tunds 
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was to demonstrate the value of child development programs and 
the plan then was to gradually withdraw support so that local and 
county governments would begin to pick them up. But now that's • 
created ^ome problems at the local level because they haven't had 
the money to pick those programs up. In addition to the problem 
of planned! withdrawal, there's been a distinct and complete dis- 
enchantment with human service programs in the governor's office,, 
with a corresponding over-emphasis on industrial development/ C 
It's smokestack .-construction that they're concerned' with. They 
refuse to look at anything not directly connected with industrial 
parks. That's all economic development means to them. For the 
past four years, ARC money for early- childhood services .has gone 
real down and I think it will be in limbo until we getVnew 
governor. There's really ho point in asking the people that are' 
running right now what they're thinking about the issues. They'll 
tell you what they thihk you want to hear and then they'll do 
whatever. they damn well please once they get in office. 

"I doubt .that the transition document will- really have any 
effect, "what will make the difference is the attitudes of the 
staff who are in'charge of the transition. Those,, attitudes will ' 
make a greater difference than anything else and I'll tell you 
one thing: the attitude of the new administration will be 
•reflected in what they do with the Office of Child and Youth 
Services. But one thing that has been happening while the/governbr 
has -lost interest jn child development, the GeneraV Assembly has 
found out that it exists. They didn't even know that child develop- 
fient was aspund until the past couple of years.. One thing that the 
legislators' 'already voted on is to replace somejof those phased-out 
ARC funds "with some' of their own programs. I think this is a 
heartening sign. The key pgsitioqrin the governor's office is the 
Office of Urban and Federal-- Affairs. Whoever' s director of that 
office will have a real powerful position; that's th^ way ft was 
under the present one. Under the previous governor that position 
was more powerful than a lot of" cabinet members' positions were. « 
The Office of Child and* Youth Services is still technically under 
this office, but the Office of Urban and Federal Affairs has been . 
emasculated recently. The fellow that's in charge of it now is' 
running around the hallway looking for something to do, and he 
can't find anything.. Now what happens to those offices/who fills, 
them, will have a lot to do with the fut.ur-e of child development. K 
If a strong person is put in, then I think that will be a^good 'sign, 
I'll tell you, we should know by next {-1a$ch what's going to be, - 
happening- at that office..' The first key "to look- for fs"who''s 
appointed to the Office of Urban and Federal Affairs, It could be 
somebody fchat ran in the primary for governor; that's the way 
■ they've, -done it in the past.'" - H , : 

■r- At this point, Supt. #1 and S'upt. n were fcalking'quietly with 
^each other. ' - • \ 



Dr. Bailey: "Any more- questions?" 



,Sup£. #1 nodded to Supt. ?Z.. Supt. #2 stood up and spoke 
formally. "I/m-with the Hickory County School System. I" serve 
!as the superintendent up there- and I just have one question N 
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right now.. I've been coming to these meetings for the past 4 
years ^and right how I'm* at a crossroad's as whether or not to con- 
tinue my participation on this Council.' What I want to know, is 
this Council going to change at all? Will we really have decision- 
making authority? Not just before the money comes in, but after , 
its here too, how it actually gets spent out in the field. 
We've been spinning our wheels by coming here every month." 

4 

Dr. Bailey: - "Now that's an exte^Teht question". And I'm glad 
you asked it. I think the first thing you should realize is that 
the final authority for any decision-making has to be the Executive 
Committee on the Planning Agency. The input of this group into 
them can be as strong as you want* to make.it. They will listen^tp 
you because you are more knowledgeable about the issues here. W, 
1 don't think you're spinning your wheel's or burning greenwood for 
kindling. -^ou are the lone hope for dhjld development in this area. 
See,- one of .the things that's been happening now by. developing a 
regional organization is that some of the power is going back to 
the local groups. ARC was supposed to be a federal, state and 
local partnership, but somehow the local got cut off; they got lost 
• in the shuffle. Now I believe in our Congressman's philosophy. 
He says that all the federal money should be spent according to the 
priorities that are set by the local elected off ici a Is.. I think, 
he's right; I go along. with that 100%. When we draw up our regional 
plans, we try td make them as appealing as possible so they can get 
funded. We always tell our staff to put a lot of pictures and. . 
maps in those regional plans. Those fellows up there all have' 
master's degrees, but they can look at maps a«lot, better than they 
can read. There's hope, that's all, I can offer you, but really the 
final decision is beyond our hand?? even." ■ 



CDS: "Is it a matter then, -of becoming visible and vocal in ' 
, the, area?" 

Dr. Bailey nodded.. ' f : ' ■- • . 

Supt. #1, standing up: "l\ too.^have been coming to these- 
meetings for 4 years. If we don't see some kind of change pretty 
, " soon* we'll have to label .this just another colossal bureaucracy." • 
' . He then described a private 'early childhood program that began in 
his county for which he" was. asked to sit in on a meeting to set 
cook salaries. Thjs is one he'd referred to in a previous CSC 
* • meeting. "Now that program's come to pasj. If these things. are ' 

going to take place without an advisory committee, that 1 *? just not 
what the law says. The law says we should be involved in it. this 
> committee should be given the opportunity to be informed of what is 

. officially transpiring and the authority to make recojflpiendations 
to the board about What should be happening. In 4 years, I can't 
v t r think of anything we've given.any advice on." * 

; CDS now'defefnded the HRPA. She said that- the problem primarily 

' ^ - w " in th - e <P^ fice of-.Ch-iW and Youth Services being top slow to 
/-^Vc-l* respond* to the Children's Services Council. She said*that she's , 
now having more sudcess in working with the Planning AgenGy than 
with the state. ' » ' .*•/•. 
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Dr. Bailey: "I don't know what particular probleqj you're 
talking about up there but if it went through the A-95 process, 
and yoi^ didn't hear about it or get a chance for input, it seems 
to be the Child Development Specialist at* the time was probably 
remiss in not contacting anyone. It's going to get better, I 
promise you/ * 

Supt. #1;' % "We furnish buildings for Head Start. We see 
them back there but it seems like there should be some sharing 
of information i)oing on here, in a regional council like this." 

At this point, the late-arriving stranger interjected: 
"I concur 100% with 'the -gentleman over here (referring to Bailey). 
.I*think the school officials, especially, Aare in a very good 
position to work with child development. .You should lej the 
conmittee know what is wanted and what is -heeded in your county. 
We just got to have your input and we want jt! I want your 
support. I 'want to know what you want. . It N s a good coranittee, 
7 a with the exception of myself. I appreciate; your input and I want 

to know what you think* about it. It's been'jike Dr. Bailey said. 
We've been kind of 'in limbo because of poor leadership at the , 

state level ." A < • 

r 

CDS now introduced- Judge Greene of Pi k!e £ounty v the speaker 
here, who is the chairman of the Child Development A'dvisory Com- 
^mittee^on the Board of Directors at the Planning Agency. [At one 
point in the previous discussion, one of>ithe audience members 
* sitting near' me whispered to the person stating next to her, 

"What is an A%95?'J " . 

; CDS: "See, I told you, it could be like that. Ajl we -have to 
do is make sure our input goes into Judge Greene- and his committer. 
Now isn't that nice?". /jShe said thjs -smiling, very cheery] 

Supt. #1: "We don't have to be in the saddle;, we -just want 
a place jon the. horse's back." 

Dr. Bailey: "Any other questions, comments or snide remarks?" 
*[Laugh'ing!} ' * ^ 

Stipt. #1: "Well, clearly, we're operating on faith here that 
we'r? goincj t6 have some input. I believe we' re^on the-right 
tr^ack and I appreciate your remarks." / . * 

This was>'the-end of the business meeting. > * 

/ . . Families 
' ' . Clearly the most basic social .unit ar&und* which individuals in the 
Highland; Region organise their lives is the family. The family is the* 
"1%. primary source of* identity, 'and ascribed character^' sties of family name 

•'• ' ■ ' ' ' . ax, '■ » ' .. 
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and community membership are more valued than achieved characteristics 

such as job title, income, or elected office. Individuals are referred- 

to as "a Pritchett" or i'a Garrett" or "a Quails. 1 ' Sometimes married 

adult women will be, referred to by their maiden name only, or by the 

maiden name followed by their married name—practices parallel to<the! 

"modern 11 development among women who choose for ideological reasons 

preserve their own name after marriage. 
< * 

There are .several ways in which* the primacy of familial ties may 
bp observed. First, a* comrcon form of affectionate address to someone 
jrnnht be "granny" for ap older woman, "uncle" for a male elder, and 
"buddy" or "brother" for a. male age-peer. Second, when an outsider is 
introduced to an* individual or qroup for the first time; much will be 
said about the outsider's name and plaice of birth. In our work, many 
people responded to our names by, saying something like, "OK, yes! 
Mallory. I believe there's some of them out where my wife's folks come 
from. You reckon you're" related to any of them? r Or, "I had a second 
cousin named Glascoe. They live aroufid here .somewhere—I believe it's 
over to the lake where they live." (Once, a public health administrator 
when seeing us together for the" first* time, exclaimed, "Why you.must be 
kin, you- favor each other so much!") Third, familial- bonds extend to 
neighbors, even if they are ilot.direc.t kin,. So a lifelong resident of 
the Laura 1 "Ridge area, Alma Pritehett, could say, '.'It's just family. I 
mean this whole mountain's just like One big'fatnily. I meair^your aunt 
and uncle live here, your grandpa and grandma. Everybody that's on this 
mountain is some way related." She referred to her across-ttie-sfreet « 
neighbor's, Kermit and {Cecil , as being "just Tike the familV'^and this 
•loseness was observed one day when Alma and I we**e sitting in tier front 



yard talking and Kermit and Cecil, who were sitting across from us^^^^ 

on their front porch, would spontaneously add comments relating to 

our conversation. 

One way to .illustrate the importance of family ties and the feeling 

of security coming from familial and- familiar surroundings is to listen 

,to what Alma said about the few months out of her 26 years when she did 

not live on the Ridge. 

Mallory: Have you lived here all your life? 

Alma: Except 9 Months. , I spent 9 months ift Claver an$ came , 
back. Where we lived at you couldn't get out your front door 
without everybody staring at ypu and nobody v/ould speak. I mean 
-the^ didn't talk/ And Bobby [her husband! didn't like living 
there. But* I've got a friend that lives in Claver. Her husband 
runs an Esso station and she lived up here on the Ridge for years 
' and years. I don't Mflpow. how many years she's lived where* she's 
at but she said that ner Neighbors didn't hardly speak to her. 
•And she never spoke to them. As many years as She's b^n living 
v there. She dvdn't even know one of her neighbor^. 'And everybody 
V up here knows everybody or they're kin. If you need to go see 
V somebody* talk to them about something-,- you can go on. I just 
can't stand fo be off somewhere where you don't know anybody, 
nobody to talk to. " 



Claver is about 20 miles from Laura! Ridge. ^ K ^ 

One source of sustained family ties is the traditional physical - 
proximi.ty of extended family members^ Althou$i the historical practice 
of an entire extended family living under the same roof is fast disap- 
pearing due to social nubility, shrinking family size, and the need to 
build smaller houses due to exorbitant building costs, there is still 
much evidence in outlying settlements >that family proximity is important 
A*conmon living arrangement involves, having the children, male or female 
build a house or being a trailer ^ptp- a lot adjoining the parents 1 home, 

4 

so- two 'and three generations remain orf the original family .land. . The 

children's homes are smaller; with central heating and plumbing that ^ 

* ■ • » 

might: -not have" been present in the parents' home, The extended family 
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.continues to work a common vegetable garden or tobacco base, -shares 

the same barn, and provides mutual help in child care, cooking, pre- 

serving food, car repair, tending the sick, and shopping. 

As one moves closer to population, centers this pattern fades. 

In communities such as Claver or "Sabirta" extended family members 

may be within a s,hort drive, but are not likely to live next door. 4 

Mutual help .'is less spontaneous and frequent because of the physical 

c 

distance involved. In Jackson City.* the pattern of. mutual aid is 

almost gone. The professional, technical occupations found in Jackson 

City are 'more, likely to involve a high degree 4 of transience for nuclear 

families. Stresses that come* with the lack of mutual help provided by 

extended families were described by the only pediatrician in the 

Highland Region: . • • 

Mai lory! "You know there are*& lot of people how concerned - 
about the ability <of parents to ra*ise children in these times.. 
Many people feel th*at parents are not automatically competent to 
raise kids and they don't really understand their child's develop- 
\ ment. Have you seen that* as a problem in your practice?" 

- Dr. Cpoke: "Yes,, it's a major problerrf. We have a transient* 
v society. People ar6 constantly moving in and out of Jackson City 
and what it means is that natural educator, the one that used to 
tell mothers how to raise their 'children, just isn't there anymore. * 
I mean the grandmother. I know this sounds kind of strange coming 
from me, but I can remember when 'I was growing up, my grandmother 
lived down the street. ^Whenever my mother had a question or* 
problem, she'd just come* down there and help v her out. This is no 
longer true. People don't live with extended family. anymore. One 
of the major things I'm concerned about is many tf the middle-class' 
women I see are* very insecure. They're very afraid to get involved 
in churctr, the Junior League-, or any activity like that. They * 
might play b .little tennis but that's about it/ They're with 3 
theif husbands who are here with one, of the companies and the - 
husbands are expected to be. transferred awa^ from here within a 
year or two, to climb up the ladder in their businesses. The fc . 
women don't seem to want to get- involved in grvything here because 
they know they'll be on their way out pretty sjpon.' This means' 
, they don't have anybody to help them out as D^rents. : ' 

The .traditional child rearing functions^j^ami ltes are •also -under- . 

~gi>}ng' changes as eco^Jmic pressures \nd the absence of familial splf-Kelp 
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ne.tworks bring more women into the job market,, creating a need fo£ 
some form of substitute care for young children. Discussions of 
mothers' roles in child bearing and the pressures of employment 



indicate conflicting but stronglyr held, values. On^ne hand, many of 



y 

the- people we talked with recognized th6 need for mothers to, work, 

especially when f a the^s^a re-laid off as coal mines close or factories 

are in recession. Beloware excerpts from conversations that indicate 

the complexity of these .changes and the values expressed in response to 

them. All of the speakers are married women employed by the Hickory 

County 'Early Intervention Project (EIP). , ^ 

Betty Garrett: The mothers working—that' s the biggest 
change I've sefen since I grew up. ~ 

Mallory: What. kind of places do the y work? ^ 1 

Betty: Shirt factories, factories basically, clothing 
factories. 

Mallory: Daytime shifts usually? 

© 

F - Betty: Mostly daytime.,, 7:00 or 7:30 to around 4:00 or 4:30 
is mostly the working hours. 

Alma .Pritchett: Mothers having to go to work, that's bad. 
I don't think any mother ought to have to work until after her 
child starts kindergarten at least. Some mothers probably 
wouldn't do anything if they .did stay home. Some of them don't 
° know what to do with their children, but I think it-s better for 
them to sit there and not do anything than tcgjo to work all day. 
When we go in- a home ana we start teaching theto, they don't know 
that they could, be teaching their own children this stuff.. I had 
a mother say one day that she didn't know that her child could - 
learn this one word. She didn't realize it'./ 



Mallory: -What should be done An families where the mother 
has to work because she's either the only one* there or the 
father's making $5-6-7,0(50 a year and that'slhe only income? 
That's happening to a lot of families now. I«f you were the pre si 
dent and you got a chance to pass a law that cou-ld take care of 
that problem, what would it be like? Or would you not even pass 
the law^nv- '.. ' \ 

Alma: One. thing I can- say, I'm .amazed just to think that 
a. family could -live on "an income' that, a- man could bring in. Like 
some t>f our families here, in this place, 'ire making $2.65 an hour 
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Some not making that much* How can you live on that? When 
you take a person up North or something, he's making $7 or $8 
an *hour and maybe doing the-same-job; But yet their taxes is 
the same taxes that we're paying. It's just not fair. 

Mallory: Sp if you were going to do something, you'd make 
sure tltat the fathers were getting .a big enough income? 

Alma: I*/ould make sure that fathers were, capable of • 
making enough money to support their families. 

» 

x Betty: That ? s what the change is isn't it? That's the real 
problem right there isn't it? That everybody don't have enough 
~ money. Because, I mean, When I was, a child, my mother didn't work 
and none of my friends' mothers worked. V 

Alma Pritchett told of parents that she worked with for a short 

time as a Head Start home visitor. In Hickory County and neighboring 

areas, Head Start is referred to popularly as "day care." 

Alma:, How I had some that would go to day care but that* was 
parents that wante^to getr rid of them. I hate to~say-ft~but it-'-s- — 
tru£.. They say, yeah, we want to get rid of them every day, but 
we don't want to get rid of them twice a weel< [the "EIP optional 
why'd we want that? Well, they wouldn't come Ro the EIP\ would 
they? . 

<f , Betty: I hate to say it, but lots of parents send their kids 
to* day care so they can get out and run around. To me, day care 
is fine for a working mother, but it ' s At for a mother that stays 
home every day. • . • W 

,AliHaV , But It's not that way. I always thought it **was for a' 
working mother, but i € 1 s not and there's a lot of parents. that 
* ' stay home atl day, send their kids to day care, and then get out 

and go places and stuff, use it for a babysitter purpose. And I . ^ * 
feel sorry for them. 1 - * % 

> 

Betty: .Usy^ly, the higher income, you'll usual^ find that* 
both'parents are working and when -you find that yoQ've got a child 
what I call is neglected.* Because I know wh'en J^go* home at night 
I don't do, all the things I should do with Andy because I anj just • 
wore out. «v 

During a bus ride to drop 'the EIP children off one afternoon, the 
bus driver and a home visitor discussed this same issue! The fjSl lowing* . 



is taken frpm <^i el d. notes written after the bus ride. % 

Sarah and Nancy wan a conversation about their own children 
» and their work habits when they*raised their children. They both 
spoke very neg'atively Jtbout motherS*with young children working. 



They felt .that at all costs, the mother should be at home with 
their~chi>dren.' Nancy said very directly me me, "There really 4 
1sn 1 t all that much that we're do;jng. We just have to teach 
these mothers how to work with their children. If we could just • 
da that there* r£ally_wouldn't be that much else that needed to be 
done; but the^mothers" just_don't .take the time and they won't take 
the time to do -.what we askTRfem to do with their children, or*to V 
do what it is«tftat v4 do for the children." She said that the 
main source of that problem is the number of mothers that work. 
'She said thajt she did not work when her children were young. 
They did not have very much njp/iey but she felt it was much more 
important for the mother not to work at least until the child is 
irj, kindergarten. ^Sarah agreed with this and said sfce also did not 
W&rk at ±hat point and that she would not have worked; her husband 
^WSuMn'a let *her work. Nancy agreed with this, saying that her 
c * hustiand had alsp insisted that she^not work while she was raising 
het young children. 

In 4he View of these women and their peers, having the additional 
income created* by mothers working does not necessarily improve a 
family's child rearing abiliti es! In addition, the extra income means 
they are no longer eligible for publiq assistance programs. Alma told 
me, "ATI those programs punish the working family--day care, Head Start— 
the income guidelines -are just too low. Only the welfare families can 
use them." 

Betty: Lobk at, Jason and Beth. Their income's $12,000 a year. 
Beth 's.- the qne^that couldn't stand still, and she was trying to 
sweepjthe mirror, anther family's. income is $12-13-14,000 ft year. 
Income doesn't matter^ * Income to me 'doesn't have anything to do 4 
m'th i-t. / 

ATma: There's no iota difference, as far as that goes. 
Soisetitnes I think the lovfer income mothers* work harder than the 
higher income mothers. , • 



Mallory: With their children? *' , 

c • ■ \ ' 

ATma: With us too. At home and in the classroom too. I 
remember Miss Harry, she's one*of the lowerst income people we've^ 
fever had; and everytime anything was going on, no matter what it 
was, -she was right there. She's one of ,the best mothers. 

In" a related vein, a public health nurse a^so i*ound incomes and" 

■chil.d fearing to be inversely related. At' the end '0/ a long conversation 

/ , , ' % ) 
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*> 

on the health needs of low income families, she concluded, "It must 
be that the good Lord watches over the po&r^ — TJiey-somehow do better 
than the others." • , * 

The issue of family income, program eligibility, and children's 

-> 

developmental status will be disct&sed at greater length in Chapter V. * 

Voluntary Organizations 

Outside kin and neighbors, the closest sources of support for both 
stable families ancT families under some stress are_found in voluntary, 
non-governmental local, organizations such- as churches* and civic associa- 
tions. Churches provide both spiritual'^ social support to families. 

Spiritual support centers on formal worship activities on Sundays 
and 1 or 2 other days each week. Going to church is an important 
activity to mpst families observed. In more rural areas,' the role of f 
• the church as a cehtraj social institution increases. One resident 
described the.Highland Region as "the Bible Belt" in referring .to .the* 
importance people place- on church attendance and on conducting their 
lives in a conservative manner by observing taboos. against, drinking 

* * * • 

alcohol and swearing' in public A highly -valued characteristic is to 

5 • r ■ , ' . ' * 

• * I 5 4 

rate,' that is, to not drink, smoke, or sweir. People who 



observe these norms are referred to as "Christian folks/ a* very corfi- 

pnementary label fpr^mest people we talked with..* Some-allowance made * . 

• " " \. ■> *« • , ' . • 

» ..tor young unmarried ^ien who waver from the straight -'and narrow, but the. 

£t*s^itut»ion of marriage is' expected ^induce a more' temperate character, -v. 

' *..*•»*■* . - • • . * ». \« * . * • '**.'. 

,tf4£lr least iivpublic -settings where women may be pf^sjent.*/ ,, I ' • " 

"< ' t ?h I e>-clos£*riUatioi&.^^ support; .0 : - 

*fc coon -Tn fkh 4imw^«» M ~ A ~* ~\ U ' li- •* u_Vt - ?• Jk^ i* A._ V * 
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outside of tR& home, Alroa.Pritchett said,. "The kids do get to go to 

church, because for pne thing, they can't afford to take them. anywhere % . 

else? .Church is the only place they get to go." 'Alma alscuemphasized 

the dif/erence between, the more -rural churches- along Laura 1. Ridge 1 and 

those found .in the county 'seat > *• 4 > 

^» ^ For one' thing, if you go to our chinch, yoif don't have 'to dress 

like a miljion dollars. Some churches^ if ypu-'re not dressed to • 
a T, you don't walk in the</frQflt Jpp* *ButJf you do* everybody 
turns around and looks, atyoti. But' now thar^the churches ' 
♦ - fault, when churches do tha^* , But our church'", ypu dress in' what- ""^V 
ever y6u.>e got .to .wear. .'If you don't* ha.ve. a new duffit when / 
Easter v Sunday -comes,- ypu.^ust gd'o^n. It's not* that important.' •' (*' 

• AnPther form of spiritual and social support' for fami 1 ies is found',. 
s ,m the ^watchdog" ^dle ,that chprches play itir^rotecting existing noVal* '* 

^alues. In Hickory County during the first half, of 1978, the county, 
^ministerial 'association sponsored a petition that- circulated through^^^^ 

several churches. /'The. petition was afmeti"*at {, tne vote down in Texas" " 

(one pers,onJ-s.- way of describing the "1978 convent;]' onofc the National S? 
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Organization of Women in Houston), and opposed htie Equal Rightsj&mend- \ 
• * «* * f • 1 t% * . ' ; * % * *, 

. - merit* (''rafen utfng \^men's J;bi lets t . you kftow'')/ equal rights foAoraa- 
'/ - ; . •••■V * 5 • * * S 

sextjals*, and federally-funded^ Keschopl and day *care<bapqram/ , Eachf**Gf - 

• these^as'-perc^^as^tfireatening to tradUi.oijal se^'rol^s , ^family *j ,V * 

( 9 ' /* ' ''V^WXl and/the eV^h^foMly partnership in the'isbciaTiza.tiorwand. " Jj< **„ 
M -y"*^ ; ^ ' v 4 * /*'., : -> * • ' * ? ' * V» -V : - - 

t' ';.'*.• J ^'VV^raVdevelqpni|ptV,chftdre(^/»- */,-.•' - . v • Y ' f' .. ^ 

v -. **; In Wipchester_County, during .t'he.faTl of 1978,* tl\ere waS a, very' 1 
* * * 'a ' » ' - * y . . > • ' 

/ • active -anti- 1 iqubr campaign sponsored by severar Churches 'of Christ 

. aimed at, a public referendum to allow package stores io^che county. 

Radio ads were purchased and churches posted signs on their bulletin' ( 

boards saying, "AlcohoT is a killer," and "Alcohol is the number' one' 

drug problem in the county." " - 
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The link between spiritual concerns and social change was also 

• * * » 

found in discussing the role pf the early intervention program in 

Hickory County with its director: 

• You see, I think .the country is sick. 'The government is sick. I 
support early childhood education not for personal gain or for « 
prestige*. If the program stopped, my salary would not be cut. 
It's strictly a religions and moral issue with me. We, need to get 
v to the young children and the parents of young children before it's 
too late. We're lo§ing democracy in this country and we need to- 
work with our childrep^rfiid we need to work with young parents, 
even before they haye the baby, while the mother is still pregnant, 
to tell them how to take care of their ^bodies and to take care of 
their little children in order to create a moral and strong country 
that's committed to democratic ideals . 

Another source of voluntary support comes from civic groups such 

as the Knights of Columbus, Masons, Lions, and VFU. Such groups are 
i 

most active and visible in the major population center—Jackson- City-- 
but they also exist in the smaller county seats such as Claver and 
Sabfna. In t+iese groups social concerns are more evident than 
spiritual concerns /-but ^there >s occasionally reference to^ the satis- 
faction gained from doing "Christian deeds." 

r 

The Knjghts of Columbus in Jackson City is a civic service 
organization with direct ties to the Catholic Church. Through their 
annual candy sales, they provide financial support to the Highland 
Parent Training Project and to a public school program for severely 
multiply handicapped children*. Since 1975, almost $3,000 has been 
donated to tfee Parent Training Project and about $1,000 has gone to the 
public school program through their "Orthopedic Improvement Fund." 
Most of the money raised by the knights "of Columbus actually comes 
from individually solicited corporate donations. About 40% of the 
money comes frog^the candy sales that occur on one weekend each year. 
An. officer in the -Jackson City.-Knighfsof Columbus described the ro-le 
of private charitable support by saying: 



The most important thing is the.local initiative. It's really 
- J " imperative. Federal funds will always be necessary for .pro- 
grams like the Parent Training Project. They won't survive 
• without o't. &ut the peoplefin- the communi'ty have to feel that l # 
they own a program like this.' I also think it's, important to go 
beyond just giving money to a program. Wewant to get- the . 
members involved in weekend projects—building playground equip- 
ment, that kind of thing. * • , 

Another example of the role of voluntary organizations if found in 
Sabina, where trie R\ke County Mental Health Association is located. 
This group has been the primary impetus behind fundraising drives,, . 
program development, and capital improvement projects in areas related 
to s-ervices for mentally handicapped and disturbed children and adults. 
The Association was begun in the late 1960s by a well -to-do woman with a 
psychotic sister/ Unlike the Knights of Columbus /the Association gen- 
erally provides direct care or crisis intervention services rather than 
financial contributions. Most of the work .is. done by local volunteers, 
and the prime mover continues to be the original founder,. who is a well, 
respected and widely known member of the Sabina community. Through her 
extensive personal contacts, she has been able to influence all of the ■ 
mental health services coming into Sabina through the Highland Menl&l x , 
Health Center in Jackson City. The Association has supported the develop 
ment of the Sabina extension of the Parent Training Project beginning in 
January 1978. In addition, the' Association is^now conducting a drive to 
raise $200,000 to match wj-th federal dollars for the construction 'of a- 
mental health center in Sabina that will provide day treatment, resi- 
dential care, and counseling service,s-for the citizens of Pike County. 

In Hickory County, there are no voluntary organizations actively 
involved in supporting young handicapped children and -their families. 
However, a county court member whose child was enrol Jed in the Early 
Intervention Project and who served on the court's education committee 

* .... 

* • > * 
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is 'also a member of the Masons. He is using these connections to 
support the,EIP by offering to the -project the use of the' Masonic ' 
Lodge on Laural Ridge. Without these direct personal ties, it is \ 
doubtful that the Masons would have become involved in the EIP. There % 
has been no" pursuit by' EIP staff of. voluntary support for the program, 
and no civic groups have come forward to offer their support. Perhaps 
this i's because the EIP is a public school -based activity and thus 
seen as not in need of such support. It may also be due to the con- 
scious- efforts of the staff rfbt to publicize the project- 
In general, larger towns and cities are more likely to have active 
voluntary civic\a,roups that support early intervention activities, than 
smaller towns and, villages. Personal ties with corporate sources of 

> 

donations, local decision makers, and families with. handicapped 

" 'children play a'central^ role in generating* volunteer support. 

In sum, the cultural institutions and prevailing values of the 

region* must be discussed within the context of on-going sociar and 

^economic change. It is the personal and community .responses to these 

changes that- offer a window for insight into^the culture of the Highland 

Region. A public schooj administrator described the changes in job 

status, sex roles, and family 'structure as "revolutionary." This sense 

of rapid change threatens 'the stlble, secure, and familiar social 

patterns that the, region's citizens have known in the pa^t. 

Why if you leave a wheelbarrow down by the road, it's likely not 
to be there the next- time you turn around. It used to be that you 
could leave a wheelbarrow out and if it was missing you knew that 
your neighbor had borrowed it and he'd bring it back in a few hoars 
. • But now that just "isn't true. These young toys come: up from 

Jackson City and- prowl around in broad daylight, taking anything 
Uhat's not bolted down. _ „ 

The encroachment of urban problems and values is viewe.d as a 
danger, and frequent 'reference is made to the crime rates and congestion 
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of urb^n areas to illustrate the benefits o.f maintaining a slower, 

less aggressive, ^non-competitive, ^traditional 'lifestyle in the . 

Highland Region. Compromise and sharing are valued over. competition 

and social prestige. Higher personal income or educational achievement 
%» • * 

are not primary sources of social status: 

< ,For a long time people have thought that if you were pqpr you 
. were^dumb, but, I don't believe -that. I believe in beipg dumb 
and rich, i mean I do. I think you^can be very< educationally 
deprived and be from. very well-to-do f ami ties. And need to go 
, to school just as bad as anyone else. 

The increased Dressure on mothers \o seek employment is seen as a 
problem 'if there are young children at home. Children from jingle- 
parent families or from two-parent forking families are viewed as 
neglected or at-risk for developmental problems. In the view of those 
interviewed, the response' to these trends should be from local 
resources rather than from external intruders who don't understand the 
region's culture. Support to ^families with young children is the ' 
responsibility of extended kin, neighbors, and community organizations. 
When existing services are threatened by funding; cuts or changes* in 
regulations, there is often q^iet acquiesence. In response te the 
closing of the EIP on Laural- Ridge, one mother asked, %iat,vrill ? we do? 
I guess just like we've always done— get along just barely and the 
best we ctyxC* * • ■ \' , 

Acquiesence does not imply apathy Anger 'and frustration aVe 

expressed quickly when external forces^ intrude in the accepted flow of 

* ****** 
events or when community members feel their needs. are ignored by 

politicks. But the expressed anger ofteri does not lead to concrete 

action. This ris due in part to the widely accepted values of un^fimity 

and the avoidance of public conf 1 idtjrhat are manifested lnccwnty. 

court and school bo&rd meetings. In addition, people effected by 




social problems caused by external intrusion or neglect do^not know 

at whom their anger should be directed W what form protests should 

take if their grievances are to be, redressed. Chapter V will provide ^ 

a more detailed examination of the way in which Highlanders respond 

to exftrnally-mandated changes in early intervention programs. 4 

* - \ 
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CHAPTER III - * 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FIELD SITES 



" Of the^dozen counties that comprise the Highland Regional Planning 
Area, two counti els, were chosen that had federally-funded early inter- 
vention programs in place. Later, when one of the programs developed 
an extension site,ahe field sites were expanded to include a third 

'county. These three counties—Hickory, Winchester, and Pike--represent 
three different stages of rural-urban transition, thus providing a 
stratified, sample of contexts for early inj/ervention programs. It 
should.be noted that the programs and counties we're not chosen randomly 

"or for their representativeness of intervention programs and ryral 
counties .« ' Although tnese programs and counties do have characteristics 
that make them similar to other 'programs and settings, there are, also 
features unique- to these sites* that will limit the development- of broad 

'generalizations applicable to all early intervention programs in rural 
coimiunities. . . * 

' ' • Hickory, County 

'.As the mos\ rural of the three sites, hickory County, represents a 
traditional, agrarian, arid relatively closed culture.. Yet, it clearly 
'manifests the effects-of change as extractive activity rapidly declines 
and workers are forced to shift to .manufacturing and service occupa- 
tions.' These economic pressures result- in the highest rate' of out-of- 
county employment among the three^ counties, Twenty-one- percent of 



Hickory County's workers commute to. work to a neighboring county. 
Most go to the county ad-joining i-ts southern. border. 

The physical barriers that Separate the western and eastern sicles 
of the county accentuate the social differences between the two sides. 
The ^Ijysical and social separation- is characterized by logal residents 
who speak of "over the mountain" (the eastern half) and "under' the ' 
mountain" (the western half). The "mountain' 1 is actually Laura! Ridge, 
which stretches for 15 miles in a north-south' direction/ About 10 
small communities are spread along the top of the Ridge, and others are 
located on spurs that come off the Ridge and run to the east. * Here the 
population is quite sparse, roads were only paved within the past 10 
years, the regional elementary" school was built just- a decade^ago, and. 



there are high raters of male unemployment and disability^e to 1 
careers in the now-closed mines'. This a^ea was hit hard by the decline 
of the coal industry, and has not recovered sinqe the >arge-scale out- 
migrations of the fifties and sixties. Thosj* who do work regularly must 

4 

travel fco Claver (5 to 10 miles as the crow flies, 40* fo 50 minutes by 
automobi(e), or {torristown or Jackson City iff Winchester County (20 
f minutes and 45 minutes to the south, respectively h 
^ % On tfie western "side, travel is*easier, families, are generally more 
^prosperous, towns are growing at a faster rate, and the signs of urbani- 
zation-are visible in Claver. An industrial park (soQn to be almost 
doubled in size), a one-half million dollar courthouse renovation project, 
new movie theaters, fast food chains, highway improvements, new public \ 
recreation arfeas, and new home construction indicate relative prosperity. 
The main north-south-highway that connects Claver, with Jackson City is 
slated to be expanded to acconwodate the increasing commercial and 
commuter traffic between the two -counties. ' - ^' 
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People' from both under and over the mountain soon ppint out 

their own strengths and the shortcomings o.f their counterparts. The 

•* » ♦ 

Laural Ridge residents see themselves as more religious, more family- ' 

oriented, and more friendly and open thaffClaver residents:. 

If you live up here and you're, poor, you're at least • 
religious. 

It 1 just Tike day and night. We're part of the county, 
but we're not either. IVs like you're part of. another world, 
really, isn't it? 

When I took some courses' down at Jackson City, those people 
used to talk about this place like it was backwards 'and the 
'people up here ar^all dumb. The same thing happened when I 
went, to high school over In Claver:, It really hurts. 

Under the mountain, the people of Claver express their own 

hostility toward the Laural Rid§e are*a. ' Ridge residents are referred 

to as being "different from 'the people over in this part of the county." 

( A former county official who represented the Ridge but lived under the 

mountain due to district apportionment called the Ridge ^people: 

v f - no-gooders/ They're a bunch of dummies up there. Those 

. people are something else oyer there. They're kind- of different. 
They are tough, you know\J The kids are different from \|hat we have 
at Claver Elementary. There's something about their peer group. 
* There are people up there that like to bitch a lot. there are a 
lot of good people up there too, but it just seems like those 
people have a' lot to complain about. P 

v These rivalries are reflected in political decision making that 

results in greater allocation of attention and resources to the Claver 

area. «A primary source of tension that we observed revolved around " 

schools and methods of financing them., T^ie Ridge •^ple point out tffat 

thejj pay as much taxes as anyone, including, the wheel tax of $12.50 

imposed' several years ago to. 'finance a new h+gh school for Claver, a 

tiigh^school which no Ridge students attehd^ They also feel that the 

(idge Elementary School (a" consolidated -school J)uilt fo^years ago) is c 

the dumping ground for the less competent tenured teachers in the county 
/ * 

/ • 8 ' »■ 



A former school board member said that- board members will move the 
"deadwood" out of the 'schools they represent ajid transfer them to the* 
Ridge school. A school • staff member told us that one of the Ridge . ► 
school teachers, when initially applying for a jptuwith »the* school 
board, was told there was -only one opening in the county, but because 
it was Ridge school she "probably wouldrv't 'want to teach there." 

The Early Intervention Program •» , *• 

In the fall, of 1974, new priorities' in the state education agency 
(SEA) and the availability of carry-over funds for Ti-tle I programs 
provided the opportunity for early intervention program development. % 
These circumstances wer^ capitalized on by the education commissioner 

for the state who had previously been employed in an innovative 

# 

Appalachian educational research and demonstration project and- who was 
known partly for his interest in early childhood development. When the 
carry-over Title I funds were found at the end of FY 1974, the commis- 
sioner declared the money available for the development of services for 
preschool children who were ."educational ly disadvantaged." The initial 
intent of-the^SJA was to create a number x>f demonstration models, all 
based on experimental designs and all .following 'a combined home 
visiting and center-based format similar to Jfchat used by a model Head 
Start program already operating in the state. Curriculum was to.be 
based on the television show. "Captain Kangaroo, J with written materials 

provided which parents could use tb Reinforce what was presented on 

•» - ** ' . 

television. 

.» Thirteen pilot*Title I early intervention projects were established 
as a result of these new initiatives. One of the projects was located i 
Hickory County." Like the other pilot programs, the Hickory County 
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program wasj intended to be experimental. At each site, experimental 

\and control children were selfectfed randomly from.a pool of candidates 

* * . v 

eligible for Title I 4 services. The experimental children were given 

thp Learning Accomplishment Profile, or LAP (Sanford, Note 4) as k a 
pretest in September. Jhey were then provided week ly> home visits by 
paraprofessional s, each lasting about one hour; in which the mother was 
to be taught to te&ch her own children basic cognitive skills using 
the "Captain K^rfgaroo" sTiQw and accompanying printed materials, Every 
third day, the child was bussed -into a*center wh r ere a trained teacher 
would provide further &ognitiv$ stimulation and socialization experiences. 
At the^end of the school year, each, child was given the LAP as a post- 
test. A comparison of gains in the LAP (which provides a developmental 
age score) with change in the child's chronological age indicated the ^ 
effect the program had on a child's cognitive abilities. 

The six control children chosen at each site were tff"be given the 
pre- and post-tests, with no intervening treatment. Overall program 



effectiveness wouJ^thus b^ expressed as the difference in aggregate 
scores between experimental and control children, however, politics 

obecame a confounding variable in this model. In 1975, a new SEA com- 
missioner was appointed by the recently-elected governor. The new 
commissioner had little interest in early childhood services, and 
neglected the Title I experiment. The new, staff broaght on to oversee 
the project left the SEA Tor a variety of reasons. -No post tests were' « 
ever given to the control childre^, 'and the current SEA Title" I adminis- 

* trative sta£f , headed by a woman who was once the director of one of the 
original pilot programs, has little interest in the seven surviving sites. 

From September 1974 V to June 1979, the Early Intervention Program 
served 257 children 3 to 4 years old identified as educationally 
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disadvantaged. Very few .of the children served had specific, 
identifiable handicaps*. The purpose of the project*, as statecj in 
every proposal* since 1974, has been: 

. ' To improve the. home, environment (and] the physical, , 
social, and educational development of three and r 
four year old children -through a combination of home 
visits and school -related classroom experiences. 

A composite picture of the families arfd children served, by the E JP 
from 1974 t<Tl978 is presented in Table '4. ~ 

Prior to the present stu^Iy, there had been no systematic evaluation 
of the program. The only indicator of efficacy has been pre- and post- 
administration of the LAP to: (a) verify sub-nofrnal cognitive f unc- * 
tioning and establish eligibility for the program, and (b) assess degree 
of gains *in a variety of developmental areas after 9 months of inter- 
vention. ^Atthough afnnual data for individual child gains do indicate 
* . * * * 

growth beycmd^that tb be* expected in* a 9-month period, lack of experi- 
mental design prohibits ruling out a number of* threats" to validity 
concerning the specific effects of the" EIP. ^ 

Eligibility criteria for the program are based on the child's LAP 
results and are set at 6 mohths^below the normal coghitive abilities t 
of age peers. In 1976, when the program used Title XX funds, income 
guidelines were used to establish eligibility. A majority of'the 
children served to date come" from families whose income falls near or 
below the poverty line. However, the last 2 program years, ,1978 and 

1979, have been characterized by a conscious effort to serve children 

m * * 

from middle-income families. 

*From 1974 to 1$78, the ElP^was located at 2 si tes^ in. Hickory 
\ \ —'— 

County. The main si'te, serving up to 60 children per year, is located 

in a "portable" sheet metal classroom unit behind the County School 

- • r-.. 



TABLE 4 ' • 

* • 

COMPOSITE' DESCRIPTION OF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN 
ENROLLED 'IN *EIP. YEARS I-IV 



2. 



Special Problem of (£hild 

1 visiori 

3 physical .disability - 
1 emotionally disturbed 
14 speech and hearing defects 



Sex of Child 
107 male 
TT8 female 

er of Siblinqs 

. 66 1 • _4 

"25 2 _9 

22 3 _U 



4. 



5. 



0 V mental retardation 

203 not indicated . 
6 other 



4 . 

5 

over 5 



61 ' not indicated 
25 none 



Age of Mo-ther at Enrollment 

__2 18 or belort . JS 27-28 

5 19-20 _22 29-30 

28 21-22 ' 12 31-32 

25 23-24 " HT 33-35 
25-26 . • 



10 36-40 

12 41-45 ' 

4 over 45 

39 not indicated 



£6 



Educational Level of Mot^^" " 



1_ no school 

0_1 1-8 years 

56 ^-12 years __4 B.A: 

40 high school grad. _J3 not indicated 



some college' or post-high school 
A. A. ' . ' ' 1 



Target Parent for Home Visits 
201 mother , _JL babysitter 
3 father - _P_ .other 
11 grandmother ~ 5 not indicated 

Employment Status of Targpt Parent 
58 employed . 
140 unemployed ^11 not indicated- 



] Is One or More Parent Employed? 



U 163 
755 



yes 
no 



^ 126' regular . \ 



i 



13 part-time 



21 Stea^onal 
21. not jjBdlc^ted 



9. Total Family Income Prevjous Year 5 

26 under $2,000 . ' 20 $6,001 - 8,000, 
. J58 $2,001 - 4,000 \ 12 ',$8,001 - ]0,000 
70 $4,001 r 6,000 - JO' $10,001 --12^00 

10. Total Number of Members in Household 

2 2 _30_ 5 



13 not indicated 
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■Board building is a converted .elementary school that now houses the 
superintendent's office, seveVal administrators' offices, and six kinder- 
garten classrooms that serve^amilies living under the mountain. 

The other EIP site was at the Ridge School and served about 18 
families per year. This sife occupied a- large storage closet located 
in the center of the building-near the principal's office. The 
windowless room measured/ about 10-feet by 18-fe&t, and w^s very full 
when 16 children, the lead teacher, the home visitor, and perhaps a 
parent were all present at the same time. >s 

The' location of the class-room in the center of-the building and 
the absence of easy access to th£ outside placed the Ridge School EIP • ' 

in violation of the state fire safety code. Although the Ridge pro- 

4 1" 
gram operate* for 3 years in this location, it was not until 

December 1977, that the regional fire inspector visited the classroom 

and declared it in vtiolation'of 12 code requirements. By'-June of 1978, 

ihe School Board de^ic! 

I / -fS. 



' \ the School Board depicted they' could not afford to purchase a portable 

• * % I ' rs ' * 

classroom unit or find another site and ordered the Ridge EIP closed 
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' down. The response to this closing provides much insight into the value 
placed on such a .program, and will be discussed in detail in Chapter V. 

Since 1974, the program has operated primarily with ESEA Title I 
funds, Appalachian Regional Commission funds, and a local share contri- 
buted by the School Board. The major exception to 'thes£-fan3ing sources 
occurred in the 1976-1977 school year. In Quly 1976, the SEA commis- . 
• sioner issued the following statement: 

Programs for Jhree and Four Year-Olds Funded Under Title I . This 
year, systems having these programs and requesting that they con- 
tinue to be funded under Title I'for the 1976-77 school term must 
assure the'State, in their application^ that there are no othe^ 
more pressing needs for students in grades K-12 (ages 5-17 inclu- 
sive) within eligible attendance areas. Also, such a request must 
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r . be justified on the basis of a needs assessment as outlined in 
current regulations, A request for the continuation of such a , 
program for the 1976-77 school year should also include a plan 
whereby the program, so far hs the Title I funding is concerned, 
will be phased out by the end of this, year. Programs for three 
and four year-olds will not be funded under Title I after the 
1976-77 school term. 

Takifig the Commissioner at* his word, Eugene Judd, the Title I 
.director for Hickory County, imnediately made plans £0 submit a pro- 
posal to the State Department of Oilman Resources for Title XX funds to 
continue the EIP. After a year of using Title XX funds, and after the 
Commissioner issued subsequent memos softening the tone of the one 
qutfted above, the EIP reverted back to the use of Title I and ARC 
funds. The ARC. funds are. scheduled to be phased out by 1981, thus the 
local share is gradually increasing while the Title I funds remain the 
primary source of support\_/ • 1 " „ . . 

/ . • - 

Winchester County 
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Although Winchester County is . Hickory County's ininediate 7 neighbor, 
the two areas represent quite different 'stages of modernization. There 
are about 40,000 people in the county, and 15,000 of'these live in - 
Jackson City, In the past two decades, the city has becomera boom t6wn 
4ue to the interstate that runs along .its southern border. Its growth 
rate from 1960 to 1970 was 83%, and has been continuing at close to 
that rate since 1970. Like other counties in the Highland Region, con- 

■ , V ' ° • 

^i'Jlerable population'was lq§^ta out-migration during the fifties (15.5%), 



bOt since 1960, in-migration has been greater than out-migration, Popu- 
' Nation density is 2h times that of Hfekory County, with most -of the 
difference'accounted for by" Jackson City and its "suburbs." Average 
family size. is one of the smallest in'the region (2.97), and the per- 
centage of sub-standard houses is the lowest for the region (18.7%). 
Only 7% of the adults go .outside of Winchester Coiinty for employment. . 

er?c ' . ny • 



There are three essential characteristics of Jackson City that 
setdt apart from the other communities in the region.. First, Jackson 
City is the regional headquarters" for all state agencies and for the 

highland Regional^ Planning Agency. This provides the county with a 
high concentration of social services and professionally-trained 
government workers. 'Although the services are generally intended for 

* regional* consumption, they tend to go first to the residents of 
Winchester County. Second., Jackson City contains a state university 
•which has some*6,500 students in agriculture, home economics, education, 
business, engineering, and arts and sciences. The university provides 
many technical" assistance and support services to industry' and social 
service agencies irr the Region.. It houses the Highland Parent Training 

-.Project and a Speech and Hearing 'Clinic, both of which are available to 



families with handicapped or delayed children living anywhere in the 
Highland Reg.ion. Third, the presence of the interstate highway has. 
brought a substantial industrial base to the area. , Shipping concerns, 
chemical manufacturers, clothing manufacturers, electronic components 
assembly^outfits, and "the world's largest" confectionary are all 
located here. 

Because of its proximity to other 'urban areas, Jackson City is 
able to draw on specialists and professionals not available to -the more 
remote areas of the Highland Region. -The City's hospitals now have 
specialists in all medical fields on their staffs. From 1974 to 1979, 
theNtegion's only pediatrician was based in Jackson City. The presence 
of nln-native professionals is also felt at the university where both 
the Parent Training Project and the- Speech and Hearing^Cljnic are; 
directed by emigrants, and many of the university faculty areMrom. 
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outside the region. At the Highland -Mental Health Center, the director 
and most' of the clinical staff are imported, while the support staff 
and paraprofessionals are more likely to be indigenous. 

An interesting parallel between Winchester and Hickory Counties 
is found in a geographic and social split between thei ^eastern 'and 
western halves. In Winchester County*, the urban industrial center of° 
Jackson City is balanced by Norristown* about 10 miles east t of the city 
and at the southern tip of Laural Ridge. Although Morristown is also 
located on the interstate, it is a town in decline. Once part of the 
prosperous coal industry, Norristown now has no physicians, no 
hospital, no signif icant s sources of employment, and is -viewed by Jackson 
City residents as a backwards hill town. A' -special education teacher 
said that families from the Norristown irea '.do no.t choose to enroll their 

4 a 9 

children in special classes because, "They're kind of backwards. J guess 
it "^because they're from, the hills. There's a- lot of incest up there 
too, and they really need some help." 

Parent Training Project 

In early 1974, efforts, were begun t& develop .a replication model 
for^an urban-based early intervention program that had been in operation 
Since 1969. The urban program was originally funded through the Handi- 
capped Children's Early Education Program, part of the USOE Bureau of 
Education for the. Handicapped. The grantee agency was a major urban 
teacher's college. Although the initial funding' was based on a 3-year 
cycle, the project demonstrated success so quickly that third year fund's 
were not sought because the state decided to put its own resources into 
the project. The state has used a combination of Appalachian Regional 

» * 

: / j > . 
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Commission funds and its own njental health appropriations to continue 
both the urban demonstration site and t*he subsequent replication efforts. 
'The success of the urban model is indicated by a resolution that 

\ 

w^s passed in the*state legislature to encourage the expansion and 
replication of such programs. Subsequently, state-level personnel from 
the Department of "Mental Health developed an extensive replication pfan 
that included the implementation of roughly one dozen new programs to be 
■located in county seats and other regional population centers. By 
late 1974, the plan was completed. In January 1975, one of the first 

' t 

replication centers opened in Jackson City. ^ 

. Like the Hickory County EIP, the Highland Parent Training Project 
was initially funded>with monies left over from the previous year's^ 
budget. In t^is.case* it was ARC rather than Title I ^funds^^ 11 w ^ re 
used. The Project has continued to rely on ARC funds that come through 
the state, but as these have begun to be phased out (ARC funds may not 
be used for more than 5 years, ajid the grant allocation is* reduced by 
10% each year), increased support has been*sought through the State 
Department of Mental Health ^nd the Department' of Human , Resources. It 
is expected^that Title XX monies'will be a primary source of support 
in the near future. The Project's annual^ budget has been about $40,000 
for the passt 4 years. v 4 



Sinc N e its inception, the Parent Training Project has been located 
at the university. It has served 2 to 10 families each year, or about 
.25 different families by mid-1979. Table S provides a picture of the- 
'families and children enrolled in Years I-IV of the program* All 
services are provided free of charge with the understanding, that the 
parents (usually the mother) will attend a the program daily with the 
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TABLE 5 ' 

COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION CF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN 
* ENROLLED IN PARENT TRAINING PROJECT 
YEARS I-IV 



1. Child^s Presenting Problem c' ° 

6 Developmental! y delayed 
6 , , Behaviorally disordered ' 
15 Multiply handicapped ' • , 

1 Model 'child (soling of target child) 

2. Length of Enrollment for Target Child (as of Nov. 1978) 



3. 



6. 



7. 



9. 



Less thart 1 month 
1-4 months 
5-8 months 
9-12 months 



0 13-18 months 
8 over -18 months 
1.0. 1 ave. length of enrollment mos. 



Sex* ofTarget Child 
17 male 
TO - " female 



4.. Age of Child at Enrollment 



0 0-6 mos. 



4 7-12 mos. 

2 13-18 mos. 

Family Income* 
0 0-$2,00 

3 $2,001.- 4,000 
'3 $4,003 -,6,000 

Age of Mother* 

1 xl 5-20 years 

TO v 21-25 years 



_3_ 
_4_ 
7 



_6_ 
2 



19-24 mos. 
25-36 mos. 
37-48 mos. 



$6,001 ■ 
$8,001 ■ 
$10,001 



8,000 
10, '000 
- 14,000 



1 26-30 years 
-7 ' 31-40 years 



4 49-60 mos. 
4 over 5 years 



2 over $15,000 



3 ovdr 40 years 



Educational Status a of Mother*, 
,4 less than^l2°year.s 
16 high. school .graduate 

2 college graduate 1 . 

Source of Referral to Project 

3 physician 

3 mental health center 
5 diagnostic clinic 



_0 
13 



Sftublic welfare agency 
other (including sel f -referral ) 



Distance Between Home "and Center 
10 0-10 miles. 

->6 M-30 miles _0_ 
— - 8 



3>50 miles . 
over 50 miles 



*Data missing for two families. 
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chrld and. will volunteer*Tiis/her services to the program 3 or 4 days 
a week for several months after the child leaves to enter the first 
grade J>r some other educatidnal settipg. 

""^Eligibility for the program is not spelled out specifically. 

i. * 

Referrals by physicians, mental health workers, social workers, day 
care teachers, and others -are accepted by the program. (A description 
of the children's primary. developmental problems, is presented in 
Table 6). An assessment of the*child's needs, the wiUjngness of the 
parents to commit time and energy to the treatment process, and the 
capacity of the program to meet the child's and parents 1 needs are made. 
If the child is accepted, |ttfe program requires that one parent attend 
the center at least ^ tirnes a week to implement the specific treatment 
plan developed jointly by staff and parents. The parents serve as 
volunteer teachers, with the support of paraprofessional staff members, 
a center principal, and various consulting therapists and developmental 

0 * 

specialists. In contrast to the traditional curriculum used by the , 
Title I EIP, the Project follows a highly structured operant conditioning 
model to produce behavioral changes in "target" t children. The parents 
are .given extensive training in .appl ied behavior analysisjfo they may 
carry out the treatment plan both at the 'center and at home. Although, 
the original urban model was aimed primarily at 'pppositional children" 
who presented serious^ behavior management problems, the Projec't has 

' L ■ V 

served children with intellectual and physical handicaps as well as , 
those 'with emotional problems. There are no specific income eligibility 
guidelines for the Project, but a majority of the families would fall^> 

: 4 

i within Title XX income guidelines. 

\ Once a child has accomplished the objectives set by the parents 
and program staff, he or she "graduate^' from the Project into a 
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' PRIMARY DIAGNOSIS FOR CHILDREN ENROLLED 
. . m PARENT TRAINING PROJECT 



Child Number 


Diaqnosis* 


• • 


nUitijiiy panoicappeo, witn seizures 


> * 

2. 


Mild cerebral palsy 


3. 


Profoundly retarded and multiply handicapped 


4. 


Cerebral palsy; non-ambulatory 4 


• 

5. . 


Behavior problem 


6. 


Brain damage, with .seizures 


* 7, 


Cerebral palsy - - * 




UUWN b OyilUi UIMc 

J 9 


9. 
10. 

y 


ueve I opmenta I iy oeiayea Tor envrronme.nta i reasuris 

•v \ 

Brain damage, behavior problem 


W} 


Behavior problem 


12. 


bpina Ditidu 


/ 13. 


uown s oynarome 


14. 


Possibly autistic 


15. 


Autistic ' 


' 16- 


Behavior problem 


17. ^ - 


Behavior problem 

»* 


18. 

* 


Retarded, probably encephalitis 


19. 


- Behavior problem / / 


2Q, ' * _ - 


Autistic, - x 
Rey's Syndrome 




22. 1 


" Language delayed . 4 v ,v 


23*. 

4 


Behavior problem, visoally impaired J 


. 24. . 


Brain damage; with seizures 

, • , -y , % 



♦These diagnoses were offered by the prp'ject staff. They are not neces- 
sarily professionally confirmed. K f , 
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mainstream setting. Of those children who have left the Project si-nee 
its inception, three have entered a local Head Start program, two have 
gone into a regular kindergarten pr* first grade classroom, six. were 
placed in a self-cbntained special education classroom, one went to 
another private early intervention program, two moved away, five returned 
home,, and thefe is no follow-up information on four of the children. 
Funding for the Parent, Training Project has involved a complex 

set of relationships between state and -local agencies^-that even the 

■ fi 

administrative staff finds hard to explain. Cash and in-kind support 

during, the 1978-1979 pVo^ram yea£ caijie from the following sources: 

* ■ 

1. Appalachian Regional Conmrssion 

2. '"state Department of Mental Health 

3. Highland Mental Health Center ■ % 

4. State University 1 * , 

5. Sabina Church of Chri-st , 

* » « 

6. Jackson City Knights of Columbus 

7. Highland Regional Public Health Office 

8. State-levelM>roject Advisory Committee 

The end result of tjris mixed bag^of funding sources is tjjajt a 
significant amount of administrative money is made available to the 
Highland Mental Health"* Geiter as the delegate .agency and the* Department 
of Mental Health as* the grantee agency. The above funding' sources 
provide, about $57,000, yet the operating budget for the Project is less 
than $40,000. " The difference is used for -HMHC. staff and bookkeeping 
services and some administrative support for the Department of Mental. ( 
^eaflth. 

The fine details of-these intricate and inter-wpven fundii 



niechanisms are not as relevant here as the fact that the Project -^s 
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essfutf tn developing* a mixture of private and public, local, 
state, and federal in-kind and cash support. c The pfiase-out of ARC 
dollars has been anticipated and planned for. * Future funding sources 
now being. considered include charging parents a .sliding scale fee, . 
collecting third party payments through insurance programs (e.g., 
Medicaid), maintaining the Knights of^Columbys dpnatigns^, charging 
local school systems for tuition under the provisions oJ^P.L. 94-142 
\ and similar state statutes, shifting ftMHC Monies, for outpatient and 
consultation/education services into the Project, and continuation ^f 
Department of Mental „ Health support. 
. » The other {striking feature of 'this budget is that the total 
'amount supports services' for as many as*t2 children per year and asr 
few as 5 or 6 children. During the 1978-1979 y^ar, .the program 
enrolled 6 childrenjd Jackson £\ty and a. chiTdren in* Sabina. ; The ' 
6 children in J^rck son City include one'chiVd.fn his third year in the 
^ program who is the son of a staff member, and 2 children who attend once 

a week or less^ Thus", the p/r pupil cost has been relatively high— 
' about $6,300 per child^Jbased on the total amrtrit*-or $ # 400 per child 

based on the direct costs. : A1 though. annualvproppsa Is projects serving" 

' ■ '''.*" * 

- . as many 49*830 children, the^highest enrol lnSgnt leveV at one time has 

1 * • 1 " ■ >' ' ;•' * 

vJv been J 2- children from 10 families. Ch>pter°v" will discuss at length 

•'•'•'/ / • ' - 

the continuing enrollment problem faced by the- Project. . -. t 

' Finally, it should be notecKthat there is mu£h work to be done' . 

, before the Proj.ect can expect to charge tu'ttjoji to the ^schools for 

serving preschool, handicapped children. Present ^relations between the 

Project and. school administrators are strained -Vt be.st, Although . - 
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P.L 94-142 mandates provision of services to, handicapped preschoolers, 
the law has yet to' be implemented in the Highland Region tor a variety 
of reasons, This issue also- will be-pursued in Chapter V. 

Pike County / 

\ \ 

Pike County represents a middle ground between the very rural 
Hickory County and the increasingly- urbar^Winchester County, Pike \ 
County is primarily agricultural, but its^farms and nurseries are ^ 
Business operations rather than family 'plots. Its population is 
growing almost as rapidly as that of Winchester County, there are 
* fewe^TDoverty- level families than in any other county. in the Highland 
Region, aiid the average educational attainment is the highest in the 
Regibn. A litt]£ over one-^frird of the county's residents live in 
Sabina, the county seat. . 

The- variety of number of support services availabW-tb preschool ^ 
children who are developmental^ delayed*^ an indication that Sabina 
is a Jfransitional town. "fCo "prgg.rams vh^ch^jave" helped meet the needs 
7 of preschob^children are sponsored by the Health Department ana Head 
Start. The hejalth profession is very visible in Sabina. In addition to 
several pnVate practices, Sabina supports a public health clinic and 
Pike^punty Hospital, as well as a private hospital 1 about the same size 
and across tho* street from tfte County's. 

The Department of Health's primary role relative to preschool 

», 

children in Sabina is as "a referral source. Another task of the Depart- 
ment of Health is to provide children enrolled in the lbcal Head^Start 
"Program with physical and dental checkups. Children also receive Vision 

and hearing screening from the Department of Health as part of the 

- * / • 

"diagnostic 'process," according to the Head Start director. 'The Head 

us . ' * 
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Start program is administered- bV^Markham^ Fork Development v * 
Corporation,^. a*cMn additionCto health services, provides early 
educational experiences to pffeschool children from the three eounty ' — 
area surrounding Sabina. About 100 children ffom Pike County are % 
enrolled" in Head Start, 10% of whom are considered handicapped.. In 
addition, part of the new vocational facility at .Sabina High School 
houses a program for preschoolers lining -in the Pi^ke County area. The 
program^! designed to train*high schoofTfiWeqts to observe children, 
identify their needs, and plan appropriate activities in preparation 
for a job in the childcare field. 

The role of a local mental health association was referred to in- 
Chapter II.- As it has grown^Trom its beginning in a single office 
which^was converted from a living room, this organization has flourished, 
and it has becojpe an integral part of the community. It* activities 
have ranged from arranging institutional care to collecting food and* 
clothing for*families in^need/ At present, there is a drive to byild a 



mental health center in Sabina, and the volunteers have taken if ujpon ■ 
themse+ver to match monies* provided by the state. Through its efforts 
there exists ar> informal networj^of citizens who are concerned with com^ 
raunity needs far mental heaHh services. The network makGs individual 
probVfems knowr^to the larger community, whether the problem is finding 
suitable lining for a retarded adolescent boy, or shoes and socks for a 
handicapped preschooler. ■ 



P Expansion Site * ' r * 

In January of 1978, the^Parent Training Program began to develop an 
expansion s4te in Sabirtf for families unable to travel to Jackson City. 

The Highland Mental Health Center, which administers the Jackson City 

S. n. , • 

. . / 

' 12[) 
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program, runs the Sabina Parent Training Project through the^ mental 
health extension office, in SaMna. The director of the extension f 
office acts as a referral source to the Sabina Project, but as he 
explained, the primary administrative functions are carried outlby 
the central office. The Hi.ghland Mental Health "Center procures money 

o 

for the program, primarily from Appalachian Regional Commission funds - 
and the State Department of -Mental Health, and is responsible for 
designing and implementing thTprogram's budget.. Staffing, purchase of 
materials, and leasing space for the program are alsg handled by the 
Mental Health Center. 'While general administrative tasks are entrusted 
to the Mental Health Center, day-to-day implementation of the Sabina 
Project falls on -the shoulders of two women who were instrumental in 
establishing the initial site in Jackson City. 

"Alice Banfielci an official ^of the State Department of Mental 
Health, acts as director of the overall replication effort in the 
Region and plays a central, role in the Sabina Parent Training Project. 
In her visits to the program, which number between three and four per ' 
month,. Mrs. BanfieTd does everything from handling minor administrative 
problems -'and training parents and staff, to planning and carrying 'out 
interventions with the children. The other key person in the Sabina, 
^Project Is the teacher, "Sally Bean." Mrs. Bean first became involved, 
with the replication" program in Jackson City as a parent who had diffi- 
cultiesin\managing her child.. She and her child participated, in the 
t program's training. After two years, the child moved on to a public 

\ 1 ^ h * 

nursery school -and the mother became /teacher in the program. From 
her home in Jackson fit}, Mrs.- Bean now coimuKes .to -Sabina twice a week 
to run. the satellite project. 5he is primarily responsible for training 



parents and thei* : children, but also manages the details of day-to-day 
operations. MrS^Bean and. Mrs. Banfield have established a good 

working relationship. ' * 

* The Sabina Parent-Training Project is housed. in a Church of Christ 
located' off the town square. The classroom is -40 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, cinder block construction with a linoleum floo>. the walls are 
painted a pastel yellow, and there is a trlackboarcl with a sign saying, 
"'love Jesus'Va,t .the far end of the room. Therte are two small rooms x 
adjoining tlte^lassroom-,. one which is used as an office, t*he other as a 
training\ojb^:where chf^^jreryreceiiyt^tdivitJual ' instruction. There are 
very few delations on the walls other Than those -created by the chifrch 
for ftl Sueaiy School xlass. -All materials are stored in a cabinet next 
to the te^ier's. off ice,, and. other than a tumbling mat^and large, wooden, 
geometrically, shaped figures used to enhance coordination, there are no 
activities or ^displays with which a^child may spontaneously interact. 

Si^ce its beginning, five families have been served by the Sabina 

■V: • • n » ' 

Parent ; 5raTning Project; three' of -whom are'still enrolled. Of the five 

families, four are white and -oj^ black (the three continuing families 

are all white). Family income. has N ranged fror.:$4,qp0 annually to over ^ 

$20,000 per year, with the majority falling in the $8-10,000 range-: 

Four of ttfe five families served live withi'n 10 miles of the program's 

• • ^ ' • 0- 

classroom. ' • ' , > . 

A total of e/ght children have participated in- the^Sabina Parent 
Training Propel/ Five; children were targeted for specif ic\ Instruction 
. related to th|fr problems whiTethree children, siblings of the other 
five, acted as "models" .for the target children. .The children's ages 
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ranged from just>over 1 year to over 5 years old. Of the five target 
children, two have been characterized as behavioral ly disordered while 
three\ave had multiple handicapping conditions. • * 

In sum.-the three counties in which observations occurred provided 

a range of social contexts from very rural to increasingly urban 

~< ' *• 

settings. This range produced contrasts and similarities that 
illuminated the relationship of the two programs (and one expansion 
sjte) to the communities in which they operate. The programs investi- 
gated were comparable in the xhildren's age^rangey federal funding 
sources, length of operation and kinds of families served. The 
programs offered contrasts in the type of child served, their inter- 
action with parents, their physical settings, and their administrative 
sponsorship. ^ These similaritie\and differences will be further 
explored- in the presentation of findings. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TECHNIQUES OF DATA COLLECTION AMD ANALYSIS 

Now that the' reader has an overview of the social and political 
context in which the two early, i nterventioh programs operate, i t i s 

necesrary-to-des cr i b e in d et ail how the dat,o w ere gathe red. — After 

.discussing the various methods used in data collection, the next 
section discusses the analysis of 700 pages of transcribed field notes, 
2& pages of written notes, and several hundred pages of documents. 
The next chapter provides a picture of the central themes that emerged 
from this data collection and analysis process. ^ 

. • CP 

• \ 

^ Data Collection 

The image of a triangle occurred"repeatedly during the field work 
staae of this stu.dy. I find' this perhaps wore than coincidental, given 
my interest in structural design and the work of Buckminster'Fuller. 
In any .case, the triangle as a symbol of strength, integrity, and 
cohesion became a central* metaphor in the methodology. There are two 
essential ways thi s image was used. . 4 ■» 



* First, Denzin's (1970^nteractionist perspective which calls for 
an .inductive analysis of observed- phenomena was a guiding framework. 
Such an analysis is contingent upon a dependent relationship between 
theory and method-,' tempered by ah active sociological" imagination that 
can view phenomena from a variety of perspectives to generate a variety 
of explanations. Denzin writes, "Methods are not atheoretical tools, 

Y 
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but rather means of acting on the environment and making that 
^environment njeaningful 11 (p. 6). As such, the method of participant 
observation is an operational ization of the symbolic interactionist 
theory discussed in Chapter i. This is an ecological perspective that k 
leads to a concern far the situated meanings of phenomena. Under- 
standing observed events or' interpreting symbo.lic acts must rely r on an 
understanding of the situational aspects of these acts. Interpretation 
must also allow for continual change in the context in order to account 
N^for the p>ocessual nature of reality. Thu s, static forms of data col- 
lection such as surveys or other fixed measurement devices were seen 
as Uniting observation of phenomena to an idiosyncratic moment. Through 
participant observation in conjunction with other methods,, a broader 



^d ^ 



^cope* £nd longer t^mpbr^l perspective of the processes to be explained 
was developed. 

Participant observation alone, however, cannot provide a complete 
picture of reality. Although it can be u^ed to- gain a* general under- 
standing of social context, the use of otTier information-gathering 
methods is required to gain & more complete perspective. Participant 
observation is a sensitizing approach t (Denzin, 1970), but it is only / 
a beginning: 

Once I have established the meanings of a concept, I can then 
employ multiple research methods to measure "its characteristics. 
Thus, closed-ended questions, direct participation in the group 
being studied, and analysis of written documents* might be the' 
main strategies of operational izing a concept. ... The sensi- 
tizing approach merely delays the point at which operational ization 
occurs, '(p. 14,)* ' 

0 , 

This means that methodology must be triangulated--that is, more than one 
source of data must be employed in order to generate valid hypotheses 
about observed phenomena. 
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In this 'study, the ttaree primary vsources of data--the three 
ppints on the triangle— were open-ended participant observation, 
•focused interviews, and unobtrusive document analysis. The informa- 
tion generated by participant observation provided an understanding of 
the physical and social context within which. behavior occurs. It was 

a necessary stage before more specific, fpcused observations could 

r 

occur. The descriptive information in Chapters II and III was 

gathered primaYily in the initial stages of field work -through partici- 

c 

pant observation. As more time was spent in tn e field, participant 
observation data was negated or confirmed' through analysis of documents 
and by asking Specific questions of a variety of people. 

.* . 

The purposes of the initial stages of field work when participant 
observation was the leading edge of the methpdological triangle were to 

1. Survey a variety ; of potential research settings 

2. Survey those settings ?hat were congruent with the problem of 
concern and which provided access 

3. Establish initial contacts with informants in the setting 

4. Develop agreements with primary informants about the observer' 
role(s)* in, the settings / 

5. Develop tentative propositions abjj^dfthat the primary issues 
of immediate concern in the setting were in thev**e*rn)f informants 

6. Become familiar tiith the historical, social, political, 
economic ancj physical characteristics of the setting 

7. Become an accepted member of the groups in'whtch observation 
was to take place - ? • 

J 

8 Learn the linguistic patterns and meanings of people in the 
setting v * 
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9. Identify salient issues that required more closed observa- 
tions based on the next phases of field -work-Hnterview and 'document 
analysis. 

Although this description of the method makes it appear to be a 
linear process, there was a significant amount of moving back and forth 
between open-ended participant observation and focused interviewing and 
document analysis. The focused activities opened up new avenues of 
inquiry that required us to temporarily back away from focused investi- 
gation and resume participant observation in order to gain J & contextual 



understanding of a particular issue not previously encountered. 

The interviews done in this study were'what Denzin calls non- 
schedule standardized or focused interviews. A formal, interview proto- 
col was not developed prior to entering, the field, as specific questions 
were not generated until a period of open-ended participant ofcrserva.tiofo 

* r ^ # 

was completed. .Then, as the areas of inquiry began to gel, general 

parameters of investigation were defined. Informants were not all^asked 

the same question, but they were all encouraged to discuss the same 

♦ 

topics in order to j^et multiple (triangulated) perspectives on the same 
issue. "Certain types of information are desired "from all respondents, 
but the particular phrasing of questions and their o*^ier is redefined 
to fit the characteristics of each respondent" (Denzirt* 1970, pi. 125). 

For example, it was useful to approach the more rural, locally- 
oriented people in Kickory County, especially on Laural Ridge, with 
open-ended^ conversation. This was less threatening and yielded richer 
data than if we were to ask highly specific question's that could have 
been viewed as meddlesome nosiness from outsiders. "Porch sittin ,M 
became an important activity for soliciting opinions and explanations. 
More formal arrangements tended to stifle spontaneity and openness. 
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t Long periods of silence, although initially uncomfortable for the 
observer, became a part .of the interview session/and th^y5Bse?v^r 
soon learned'that silence was not a sign of closure^f rejection- but 
a normal pattern of everyday interaction. The initial tendency to fill 
the silent periods with specific questions or comments decl ined*after. 
it was realized that such gaps afe normal and necessary from the per- 
spective of the informants. On 'the other hand," when meeting with 1_ 

professionals in Jackson City, a specific question-answer-quest^frn 
format was used successfully. Informants here were more likely to have 
had experience with formal interviews, and could more readily conform 
to expected "interview behavior. ' This phenomenon was also experienced 
with higher levels of state and regional administrators who responded i . 
to the observers as though we might have been newspaper reporters-- 
answering questions with succinct statements (sometimes sbundinn pre- 
^ \ formulated) 3 , steering us away from sensitive .areas, and. initiating 1 
^ closure when they felt they had given enough of their tim& and knowledge. 
. fn general, the informal interviews in rural communities lasted well 
qver one hour, while the focused interviews in more urban professional 
settings lasted 30 minutes to an hour, • ^ 

Another example of'how the initial stages of issue-identification 
influenced interview methodology is seen in the "approach to the 

Winchester County special education staff. Prior to meeting and 

* . t 

interviewing the county special education supervisor,, we had received 
'several* assessments of hSr personality and style from non-school people 
• who had worked with her previously^ The gist of these cqmments was that 
"Mrs. York", was not cooperative with non-school agencies and<felt 
strongly that the schools could meet the needs of handicapped children 
without support from other community agencies. In addition, there 
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strong evidence from four different people, none in the same agency, 
that she' was responsible for counting children served by the Parent 
Training Project as children enrolled in Winchester County Schools, 
thus giving the appearance of meeting statutory requirements while the , 
cost arid effort were borne by a non-school agency. This prior -infor- _ v 
nation influenced heavily. the choice of interview methodology in this 
case. It was decided to enter the setting as naive outsiders (the 
role of "graduate student" lends credibility to that assumed role) and 
ask open-e'nded questions that did not reveal specific prior knowledge 
about the administrative practices of the special education staff. 
Although the interview, could have been confrontive, perhaps evoking a 
strong reaction to any suggestion that she was viewed as -uncooperative • 
or unethical, we chose to establish some rapport in the hopes of * 
catching a view of her own perceptions of herself and her program that 
could then be weighed against other perspectives: This choice is also 
seen as less disruptive to the oh-going processes in the community, and 
therefore a more ethically sound approach tb^ing field-based research. 
The third point on the methodological trianqle was document^ 

f 

analysis. Here the goal was to understand the way in which individuals 
or organizations portray themselves in written form, usually in a 



formal, business-like manner. All the documents reviewed we re/dn so- 
li cited, i.e., they were not written for the research, but fjad^som 
prior organizational 'function. The types of documents reviewed included 

1. Project proposals and accompanying materials (budgets, Tetters 
of supportT" correspondence with funding agencies, annual reports, 

contracts) < 

2. PersonalTcorrespondence between project staff and ot^rs-- 

3. Lists of project participants, identified by name or number 
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4. Appl.ica.ti on .forms of project participants, including family 
demographic information 

5. - Results of assessments or evaluations of project children 

* 6. Referral documents from outside agencies sending children t& 
the projects- for assessment and treatment 

' 7. Internal memos, logs, and minutes from meetings of the two 
projects and relatedjop^anizations „ • . 

8. 'Records of staff applications, time iogs, and evaluations . • 

9. Regional demographic data and 'other publications of the 
Highland Regional Planning Agency . • V 

10. Newspaper articles referring to the projects or to- related 
organizations » 

11. ^Statutes arijd regulations affecting the,. two projects. 

The information obtained'from these documents was W viewed as 
objective reality, but as a counterpoint^ the" meanings expressed in 
formal -obsefvations and face-to-face interviews. Documentary evidence 
provided a'n "official" perspective not found in the everyday behavior 
of informants. ? 

The second use of the triangle metaphor is implicit in the pre- 
ceding discussion. The> triangle represents not oply a way of generating 
•multiple perspectives at one .point, it also can represent the -temporal 
dimension of moving from informal, open-ended participant" observation 
to formal, closed, focused interviews. The image is made clearer if 
this aspect of triangulation is viewed as s >edge' 1 approach to^field 
work.' In the early stages of site selection and entry, identification 
of informants, making reciprocal agreements,, gaining access to informa- 
tion, and assessing the Context of the projects, participant observation 
was the primary technique used. Here, at the broad end of the y/edge, 

130 
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the observer's roTe was 'a passive, reactive 'one designed to discover 
issues, and themes .to be scrutinized -in more detail in later stages of 
observation. As time passed <and'specific themes became stronger 'and 
more concrete., observations' shifted to 'specific, closed interview 
techniques. Here, the observer was more proactive, focusing attentic 
on fewer phenomena with' increasing intensity devoted to a narrowev 
range df events within the setting. Uot only were the observations • _ 
more narrowlv focused ,\t he re was a conscious effort to focus the 
attention of informant on' specific topics. This process by definition 
limited the portion of reality that was observed, thus it involved • W 
rejecting 'those issues or themes which seemed extraneous to emerfging 
hypotheses. The wedge narrowed both as an outcome of the deductive 
; logic that guided the method and as a result of the inevitable* ferce pf _ 
time UithJut an end date in mind>we could have stayed in the fiefa 
for years, gaining rich, insights into the macroscopic social setting . 
witho'ut ever bevng forcedj&o.a -more microscopic examination of specific 

. events -or themes. ' ' '' . 

/\ rt'is- importakiWeiterateWt this proc&S- seems more Tinear 
than it actually was. In reality, 0 the observations did not move in a^ ' 

°"straioht line from' the broad to narrow edges 6f the wedge. Rather, the 

■ process involved "spirafincj" through the wedge, mJv.i/ig toward ^a firver ^ 
resolution of the observer's lens^but occasionally opening, the jens up 
wide agafn to capture situational characteristics. This was viewed as • ^ 
a necessary way* of checking the meaning of observed events within their 

' larger, con text,' In general, the descriptive material in chapters II art* III 
represents data generated* at the broad end of "the wedge, and material 
presented in chapter V illustrates data which emerged from the narrower 
end of the wedg^/' v " * 
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Data Analysis and^Cdding ' 



Informal analysis of data began as soon Is th^ 'field was entered. 
There was a constant process of questioning emerging o data to makf sonte" 
sense out of it. Periodic -retreats from the field were necessary to ' , 
review prqgress and identify the next round of settings to observe, 
informants to interview, or documents to analyze. 

orma t t 

analysis process began after the first four months of field work were 
completed, whicMs when most of the observations in Hickory County- 
had, been finished. Using transcribed field notes, the data were code^ 
according to thematic clusters or categories that seemed to be emerging. 

A simple numbering technique in the margins, of, the notes was used to 

• m 
identify 17 possible categorie^s. The categories were not viewed as 

necessarily discreet or mutually exclusive. Some items were classified 
in more than one placa, and some categories were collapsed ^n subsequent 
-analyses. -By October 1973, a list of thematic categories and opera- 
tional variables to define each category was developed^. 'This list 
included questions that emerged that would guide observations in Win- 
chester and Pike Counties. Thus, "to the extent that tbts research has* 
been a comparative" case study, Hickory County was the first sitejnsited 
and therefore served as a. ba sell la for generating , questions to be asked 
at the subsequent sites. Tfe*questions that were formulated at the end 
of observations in Hickory County were: 

1. What changes has the' Parent Training Program experienced as „it 

• * 

has shifted grantee agencies twjce. since its inception in late 1175? 

V . v • *' , 

2 What is the anticipated plan .for replacing APX funds now being 

phased out? What might be- the consequences of. shifting to other funding 
sources? ' , 

V * 
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. 3. -What has been the relationship between LEA's and the PTP re: 
recruitment and enrf Tlmenf of handicapped preschool children? s 

• .4. To what extent has the PTP deviated' from the initial model 

' v 

developed in an urban "setting? 
"r 5. What are the' social and economic characteristics of families 

that utilize the PTP? , > 

6. What are the future plans and desires for the PTP, as expressed 
"By parents, staff, administrators, and others at present and higher 

funding levels? o / 

7. What is the level of ^warenessn>f-iftgH>Tf > -^>n-"t h e part of m l — 
'and regional policy makers (both appointed and elected)? ~" 

8. How is the PTP publicized, to what end, and with what, results? 
' 9. Uhat other' resources and service systems does the PTP interact 

with, around what issues, and with what results? 

10. What is happening at the new satellite center in Sabina in 
relati6"n to the above questions? 

,The original coding of f ield~noteVv/as modified in order to reduVe 
the number of categories and increase their discreetness. For example, 
an original category labeled "Assessment of Children" was collapsed into 
"Definition of 'Handicapped' and the Identification and Placement of 
•Handi capped'. Children." "Institutionalization and Bureaucratization 
Trends" was collapsed' into "Management Characteristics." "Jackson City 
and Claver Comparisons" was collapsed int^ "Rural -Urjban Relationships." 

Below is the revised working <Jst of- thematic categories used to 
code the field notes: 
• l.o Increased costs of goods- and services 

> 1.1 * Community tax base ' 

* « > 

# ' 1.2 Changing economic . status of Community related to rural-rurban- 

urban transition 
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\^.3 'Persorihel demands for salary and other \ j 
budgetary increases ) i ate , collapsed f L 

1.4 Overcrowding and deterioration of \ int0 ^ % /. j 
facilities * • / : , 

£J) Competitive and cooperative relationships between public agencie s 

2J Recruitment of children for? places in»Kead Start, Title I 
EIP, PTP, kindergarten, or day care - * 

2.2 Conflicting or identical catchment areas j 

2.3 Conflicting or identical eligibility criteria . ■ j 

2.4 Resource sharing «(or lack ofj^ataonn eaVly intervention 
programs 

Z~p ! 370 Definition o£ "handicapped" and"\he identification and placemen t 
V/ of "handicapped 1 ' children ~ ~ f~ 

3.1- Situational interpretation of regulatory language, eig., 
educationally deprived, disadvantaged, special educ^tiona] 
needs, at-risk, developmental ly delayed, handicapped, 
% low- income, etc. # , 4 

3.2 Perception of program staff re: status of children served 

I 

3.3 Availability and outcome of professional diagnoses j 

-agefcl 

3.5 Parental choice of alternative placements for preschool 

{j^ndicapped and non-handicapped children 

* 

3.6 Screening, assessment, and placement pr/fce4ures u . sec j b y the 
programs 

3.7 Parents' definition of "handicapped" 

3.8 Post-program placement of children 

4 

4 . 0 Expectations and relations between program{s) staff and pa rents 

4.1 Role and value 'of program(s) from parents 1 perspective 

4.2 Role and value of program(s) from staff's perspective 

4.3 Role and value of parents from staff's perspective 

4/4 Intended goals for children from parents 1 perspective 

4.5 Intended goals for children and families fronTstaff's 
perspective 
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4.« Amount and kin* of parent-staff interaction " 

4.61 Parents in the classroom as aides . / 

4.62 Parents in the home as teachers 

4\63 Parents ip parent meetings as decision m&ters 

5.0 Cultu ra l description 

> * 

5.1 Physical and soci arch'aracteristics"of"tow, county , and 
, region * 

* , - 

*5.11 General demographic indicators. 1950-1978 
5.12^ General economic indicators 1950-1978 
5.13" Geographic factors 

5.2 Family status variables for program clients 

5.21 Size * 
&r22 — Structure- 




\ 



5.23 Income and employment 

5.24 Migration. patterns * ^ 

5.25 Educational background 

5.3 Language and mannerisms relating to cultural identity 

5.4 Role of church and religion 

5.5 Individual expressed values, including views on "family" . 
6.0 Integration^ of program tnto community 

6.1* Awareness of program- expressed by county court members, 

school board members', and pther public agency administrators 

^ 6.2 Degree of support for program ^expressed by those in 6.1\ 

6.3 ^ Use of local media for program publicity and recruitment 

\-6.4 Amount and kind of interaction with other early intervention 
programs 

7.0 Availability and uti 1 ization of external support systems fo r 
two pfrograms ~ ~ 

7.\ Professional diagnostic and evaluation serviced 

* \ 7 • 1 1 University in Jackson City 

x 7.12 Training and technical assistance-resources 

7,13 Resources in neafby urban~centers, «- 

7 /14' Private professional resources "(MD's)— 

7.2* State Office of Children and Youth Services • 

7.3 SEA tit^e Ioffice % " 



7.4 UrbarHilPjnodel ~* • 
■ 7.5' State Department of Mental Health (DMH) 

7.6 -Private charitable and civic organizations 

* - _ # . , 

7.7 Highland Mental Health Center 

7.8 Transportation systems 

7.9 Regional Department of Public Health 

7 t . 1.0 Regional Department' of Human Resources (DHR) 
7.11 Availability of cooperative- placements 

8.0 Management characteristics 

<&* \, 
— 8^1 — Staff quaWficat^ms--— 
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8.2 Deposition of grievance's 
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8.3 Emphasis on institutionalization, bureaucratization, anjl h 
' centralization 

8.4 Patterns of communication among staff members 

9.0 Individual and group response to external pressures: regulatory 
and legislative policy makTng — ~ * 

9.1 State policies and response 

9.11 'Fire safety codes 
.9,12 State mandatory services legislation ~ . . * 

9.13 PTP replication resolution 

9.14 Interpretation of Title I regulations by SEA: Commis- 
s.ioner'*s 1976 Memo 

9.15 Interpretation of Title .XX regulations by DHR 
9.1§* Size and authority of county courts 

% 9.1 7 Program monitoring and accreditation by SEA and DMH 
9J8 Facility licensing by DHR 

* 9<J> Federal policies and reponse - fc 

^ 9.21 P.L. '94-142 pr^hool mandate 

9.22 ESEA Title I amendments and regulations . 

9.23 Head Start handicapped mandate; -P. L. 92-424 

9.24 % Title XX regulationsc 50/450 rule and the EIP : . 
9/25* ARC funding phase-tfut m 

9.26 Proposed Head Start transfer 

9,3 Local policies and response (later collapsed into 10.0) 

9.3V' EIP Ridge s.ite closing 

9.32 Wheel tax % * 
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9.33 Beer tax * 
£^34 Add-on sales tax 
j9.35- Property tax • 

10.0 Relevant political structure s 

.10.1 Regional Children's Services Council . 

10.2' Title XX Advisory Board 

10.3 Highland Mental Health Center Board 

^ \ 10.4 School boards 

10.5 s County courts r 

, — i — 
11.0 Evaluation niethodology 

11.1 v Initial contacts; entry 

11.2 Informed consent 

11.3 Reciprocal agreements 

11.4 Resistance to Revaluation" 

11.5/ Programs* previous experience with evaluations and 
^ expectations^Q£_this project > v 

# i+rtf 'Identification of variable behaviors; public vs. private 

^"12 10 Program design and history — 

12.1 Target population and changes 

12.2 Staffing patterns and changes 4 v 
-12 c 3 Funding sources , and changes 

12.4 External regulations and changes/ 

12.5yPe41y program activities - . * * 

13.0 Rural-urban relationships - 

13.1 Over the mountairt vs. under the mountain (Hickory County). 

13.2- Jackson City as "hub city" for surrounding small towns 

'*» .J3.21 Norristown-Jackson City 

13.22 Sabina-Jackson City ; % 

13.3 Jackson Ci ty-Sabina-Claver comparisons 
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*' • Once this list was complete, the next step was to take two copies 
• of the field notes and cut them up so that the notes themselves could 
be rearranged according to the categorized headings. .Where possible, 
the same item was -placed ,under two different categorical headings to 
indicate that the same event could illustrate more than one theme. 
This added to the .-complexity of interpretation and helped avoid overly 
narrow explanations. A third set of notes was left uncut and marked k to 
indicate where data were placed in the categorical arrangement. The use 
ef this method may be illusttated by looking at categories 5.0, 10.0-^-- — - 
12.0,, and 13.0 above. These represent the data sources for chapters II 

and III. Categories *3.0, 6.0, 9.0, and 11.0 cut across the findings, 

<£ ... 

and thus became organizing themes for chapter V wit]i the remaining 
categories used to portray the issues, that emerged in consideration of 
integration, response to external mandates ^ and, the process of evaluation. 

The guiding principle of the methodology of this study has been 
that theory and methoti are interdependent, with theory ctetermining 
method, and method determining the kinds of data collected. Triangulated 
data sources and the use of multiple methodologies which ranged from 
v _ open-ended <to highly focused were employed to develop a complete under- 
standing of ecological variables and their relation to program implemen- , 
station. In analyzing the data, thematic categories were inductively . 
generated. This^pfocess resulted in the clustering of data into 
relatively discreet areas which Vlll be explicated more fully in the 
next chapter. - 
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CHAPTER V 

F * 
% 

THE PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS • 

The central concept? that emerged from the field work were shaped 
by the initial questions posed. After completing the coding and analy- 
sis of 'notes, it becameclear that some concepts cut across'all the 
thematic categories, while others were relatively discreet and could be 
explained as independent phenomena. ( Thus, the inclusive concepts 
became guiding questions that couW be imposed- on the more discreet 
variables. J\s we worked through the notes and documents, it began to 
appear that category 6.0, Integration o f program into community, was not;, 
a discreet variabfeTJut was an important element in understanding the 
data contained within the other categories. In addition, categories 2.0, 
3.0 t and 9.0-- Competiti v£ and cooperative relationships between public • 
^ agencies , Definition of "handicapped ," and Individual and group response 

"Us 

to externaT pressures —emerged as mediating constructs that represented 
a middle-ground between the ^overall integration issues and the idio- 

# v syncratic descriptive and anecdotal data. * 

This hierarchy^then produced two overriding themes that could be^ 
used to explicate the findings. First, we are concerned with integration 
defined as (a) the level of awareness demonstrated: by cormmity decision 
* makers that the programs existed, (b) the values expressed by community 
members' and decision makers toward the programs, (c) the use of community 

# media to make people aw? re of the programs, and^d) the programs' * 
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relationship to social institutions such as the public schools and. 
other public and private health anei welfare fancies-. { * 
\. Thvs latter component »of integration le^ds to the second central 
^tyeme-- intpraction . Interaction, includes three components: progran- 
• community interaction, program-policy interaction, and program- family ^ 
interaction. . ^ 

1. Program-communi ty *i nteracti oq includes (a) the situated defini- 
tions of "handicapped" within community contexts, (b) the identification' 
of a particular "target population' 1 within each community, and (c) the 
flow of referrals from outside agencies to the programs. 

2. Prog ram- policy interaction includes (a) the response of 
program staff to federal policies (either legislative or regulatory), 
and (b) internal policy-making activities intended to respond to problems 
identified in program delivery. . * . 

3. Program- family interaction includes (a^jthe roles of parents of 
program children as decision makers; and (b)/the 9*&ls for children's' 
development as expressed by program staff an^parer&s. 



This chapter will develop these four themes based on the findings 
presented.- The final chapter will then propose specific hypotheses 

^? : s 

generated by the findings. - * 

% • Integration 

b 

-A central question throughout this study has been: to what degree 
are federally-designed and^subsidized early intervention programs > 
integrated into local social and political'stru'ctures? The study has 
been concerned also with 'hctw that integration changed (increased or 
decreased) from the programs' initial implementation to thepresent, 
after fouror five years of operation, 
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One of the least obtrusive and most accessible sources for 
answering these questions is the local media. It is a faidy sample 
matter to, garter copies of county newspapers and skim them for any 
articles pertaining to the programs-. In addition, the Parent Training 
Project had in t.ts files a collection of news clippings published since 
1975. Newspaper stpr«es that cover some program event such as a field 
trip or parent jneetincj, announce the availability of openings', or report 
on a local contribution to the^ prog rail S re conrnon for most early, inter- 
vention projects. They are seen. as a way to maintain public awareness, 
assure political support when necessary, and recruit children each year. 

It was intriguing that the Hickory County EIP had"a standing policy 
of not publicizing the program. The head teacher said, "We try to keep 
as quiet as a secret," The program has used no newspaper, radio, or 
•poster publicity.. The only incidence of newspaper reporting about the 
program occurred when the Ridge site was closed by the fire marshall, , 
-and even that news item was in the context of reporting* on the schddl ^ 
board meeting at which the issue was discussed". Although it was the 
. lead item covered in the story-'Tire Marshal 1_ Di sapproves of School 
Facility" — vt only took one paragraph out of 1-5. The closing was - 
mentioned in two suecessive. weekly editions of the paper during the 
summer of 1978, and there^as been no menti&n of it since then. 



There are two reasons for this lack of publicity. First< the 
program staff, does not want more appl icants than it canthandle. Each-- 
year there has been a waiting list of 15-30 families who contact the EIP 
beginning in the spring before, fall enrollment. Thus, recruitment has* 
never been an issue v for the program. Children with special educational 
needs are not 'sought' out. Rather, the staff is able to wait passively 
for the applications to qome in and then choose eligible children from 
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among this group. The process is explicitly a first-come-fi'rst- 

o - < " / 

served system, and if results in the program serving a select segment 
of-the population. Parents' who enroll their children one year may apply 
the nexfyear for a sibling, or may tell their neighbor or kin about the ^ 
project- Word-of-mouth is the primary source of publicity, thus 

families living in the same neighborhood and who interact socially aire 

» 

■ ' those who call first in the spring to be placed on the waiting list. 

Those whojive in more remote areas" are much less likely to hear of the 
program, especially r if they have no childre'n yet in the regular school 
system. - v 

• The 'second reason for this "secnecy" stSms from the director's 
desire not to bring a potentially controversial activity into the public 
view. Mr. Judd is ^quite concerned that anypublicity will call attention 
to a program whqse existence is already tenuous. Because of. the state 
commis signer's 1976 memo forbidding use of Title I funds for preschool 
. ' 'programs, he is afraid that media coverage will lead to repercussions 

from higlier levels. -The regional Title I monitor, although aware that it 
exists, has never visited the EIP, and Mr. Judd wants .to^keep it that way. 
Mr. Judd is especially concerned that any negative reactions to the Ridge 
closing be kept- out of the papers. He does not want County court^or * 
school board members to find a reason- for not "allowing the program's 
- continuation. * v . <\ • 

In contrast, the' Parent Training Project in Winchester County has 
used local media more frequently. ' TfcTeir files include six articles 
published in the county paper 1n 1976 and 1977. These articles focus on 
recruttment and fundraising. In' addition, the PTP has printed brochures 
describing the program'^ services and target -population". These brochures 
are distributed to area Social service /agencies in order to generate • 

ERJC ' .. • ' • . . " « • 
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.referrals to the project. However, even tljis activity has not been 
» 

sufficient to maintain enrollment at capacity or make area decision 
makers fully aware of the PTP. A state level consultant to the project 
said that most of the enrollment problems in Jackson City and Sabina 
are related to a lack of publicity, which she blamed on the PTP's 
principal. In Sabirta, a local mental health worker said that, "it 
hasn't been publicized that'well," and local policy makers, although 
they received brochures, needed to know. more about the project if they 
were to support it actively. When the expansion site was first opened 
-in Sabina in earlv 1978, there was no advance publicity or neris coverage 

\ 

of the event* 

■ Again, part of the reeson for this low profile seems to stem from 
a desire not to be faced, with more demand than the o program can accommo- 
date. It has been a policy in both Jackson tity arid Sabjna to start the 
project with only a few children in order to develop a routine, train a 
handful of parents in the project's teaching methods, and then expand 
once a first generation of trained clients is established. However, - 
many people related to the PTP, including staff, felt that the slow-start 
philosophy was carried on too long, and this has resulted in continuing 
problems with filling the enrollment. 

Given this low level of publicity, hW^aware are local policy 
makers of theseVprograms? In Hickory County, the two new school board . 
members elected in the summer of 1978 did not : know the EIP existed prior 
to their election. One of the new members represents the Ridge area. 
Ironically, the fire marshall who -ordered the Ridge site closed lived in 
Claver but did not know the program existed until the local welfare offic 
asked hin to inspect it prior to granting a license to the facility. . 
•Outside of the county, the region's pediatrician had never heard of the 
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program, and the educational specialist for the Highland Mental Health 
Center was not aware of it. The Mental Health Center <=di rector, who is 
also chairman of the regional Title XX advisory council/ knew the pro- 
gram existed but not in what form. A regional Title XX administrator 
had heard of the program in passing, but knew no specifics, .including 
the reasons for the EIP's use and subsequent rejection of Title XX funds. 

As for the Parent Training Project, more people were aware that 
it existed, but few of these knew its* purpose or design. Th^Mental 
Health Center, as the delegate agency for the project, was ljuite aware 
of it. The pediatrician knew of .it because he was a consultant tcj/the 
project for about l J f years. A- Title XX administrator knew of the PTP, 
but did not know its, functions or dpsign. The principal of a Winchester 
County' elementary school that received some PTP graduates thought that 
the RTP had closed down when we interviewed hinv. He confused it with a 

erials center also located at the university. In Sablna, 
the PTP staff member doubted that either county court members or school 
board members were aware of the project. The Head Start director in ; 

4 K 

Pike County was also not aware of the expansion. site/ 

In general 9 few local policy makers appear to be aware of these 
programs. T^e.re has been minimal publicity about the programs, and' 
there |tias been no sustained effort to create either client or public; 
support for the 'projects . Ln spite of problems that demand public 
Vesponse, such as the site closing and low enrollments, use of the media 
has not been viewed as a way to generate community support. m The result 
has been very little outcry concerning the site closing and continuing 
problems with recruitment and enrollment. 

Related to these issues is an assessment of the perceived value of 
early intervention programs from the perspectives of policy makers and 
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the general public. The negative view held by- EIP staff of -Head^Start 
as a day care service foi* n hegl igent 1 ' mothers was discussed earlier. 
Tlead Start staff object strongly to the day care 'image,, Claiming to 
have a more comprehensive and desirable program, than other early inter- 
vention or preschool programs. * No love is lost between Head ( Start and 
kindergarten programs, either. Head Start programs* that enroll 5 and 
6 year-old children, handicapped v or not, are:; viewed as taking these 
Children away from kindergarten, thus lowering kindergarten enrollment 
and leading to th 3|^ snr * ssa l of teachers. The regional child develop- 
ment specialist r^gpd a, conversation she had with a regional Head 

Start director: ' * 1 

m i. 

When I interviewed the director'of Head^Start up there, she said 
that the parents are^eggiTig her to Ife^p their children in Head 
Stajrt* because the kindergartens are so rotten, and of course, the 
, Superintendent up there thinks that Head Start is keeping the 

children because they want to inflate their rolls and get a bigger 
* amount of money. 

Several times, when interviewing early intervention professionals 
in the region about the EIP or PTP, lie or she would talk, about the 
advantages of the program with which they were associated. For example, 
Head Start staff saw their services as better than thgse offered in the 
EIP* or PTP*, and better than what was available at home. A public health 
nurse said that the Women, Infants, and -Children Supplemental Nutri- 
tional program-4^more effective than other alternatives because it 
creates long-te^m change in the dietary habits of families. Public 
school personi/el^ saw their own Rrograms as better because they could 
assist in the transition from preschool to school-aged programs. One 
school administrator said school-based early intervention activities 
could ■'revolutionise* America" by, working with children as young as 
2 jears old in order to ^improve their learning abilities. 
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Many negative ^tfmments were expressed concerning the nole of the 




mental health center in providing earl; 



interventi^or'parent eciwca- 



tion activities. The' pediatrician, ur. Cooke, said that £py efforts 
to support parents of eifher-.handi capped or normal children were^ 
bound to fail .to offered' through the mental health Genter.- (Such . 



efforts Jiatfe occurred, and they have not been well .attended or long 

♦ * 

lasting.). He felt that : such activities wpuld be more effective if nun 
through churches or simi la r/ voluntary (^conizations/ A university pro- 
fessor who* is a consultant to the PTP^told us°: • , 



The people in the community see the mental -health center* as a 
pjace for crazies, ffie university may be isolated but it -doesn't 
have tha-t problem. When I was working out at the center we tried 
a to get a couple of parents' groups go'inn but the parents wouldn't 
* /come ifi ; because of*the location.. Besides, they just want to t 

* " dofjtor tbem'up 6j3t there* without working with' the family.* They 

V ftbrk 'on the .traditional service* delivery model, and that doesn't , 

p fiv^eiTly Solve ihe problem. I know this is a hard thing to. say, 

V -but IJnvndt' convinced that the- people over there really want to 

. fc sek '^rat^pueh. chan^6ecurrjng* 

An administrator -of the .mental health rioter reiterated this* view 

^ < * - * - ■ 

whan speaking t1o Jthe Vi^i^^CKin^eh's.Se^ice Council. 

I've been here since 1£7Q1^ thepfe Jength qf time. gives me a 
\ .fairly good perspective m service 4n'th6 area. One of the biggest^) 
.problems I We noticed is coordination among services and communica- 
tion among the various agenci'eW.tfiat; provide services. Another 
problem is the identity of serytoess* #nd I'm talkina<especially 
about mental/ health, We>re »fdent|fied as services for crazy 
*~ people. We probably J oste about'^D ohi'of T00;people that come to 

us. because of thg way we- get i^ttlaj^/,, , It may ^eventualjy mean 
£\ losing 70 out of 100 that don't ever%>e our services;* .Part of the 
* 'problem is. getting information Jo jfte*people. Part of it is" a 

philosophical question. Shew TB* we. provide services through a cen- 
tral facility or through each'of>the exfstiftg systems the child is . 
already a part of? . ' . 3 



Another problem we have issfexpectations of just what we. will ao. 
People are conditioned by the medical profession that. we can-cure 
them--you know, come in. give therri a couple of aspirii^nd they'll 
go away cured/ Wheli people come into'the mental heall^^nter^aiui 
we tell them iTs going^to be a long 'drawn-out process and things^ 
aren't*going to happen right away 1 , they won't v show up again. One 
problem we have now in the PTP program is- in getting referrals. 
To some 'extent, we're in competition^with, Head Start. They don't 
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require much participation from parents and can get children 
•enrolled easier than children in PTP where we ask parents to 
come in every cay. . 

• > 

The problem of parental involvement was also mentioned by a special- 
education teacher who is now working with a PTP graduate. She .'did not 
think the "project/is a feasible alternative to Head Start or school-based 
programs becauseno transportation is provided and the parents are 
required to attend with their child daily.. This view was congruent with 
, the Winchester County special education supervisor's be ljef that the PTP 
does ,not*have the staff or program necessary to qualify /as a placement 
for handicapped children. Although the' supervisor told us that Jtir 
schools have used the PTP as a placement site ("We now have six, no 
thr ee- W ell, actually, we have one child* there.'-), the relationship 
between the supervisor and the program has been strained. The regional 
special education supervisor, who covers all the counties in<4ie Highland 
area; also reportedly -did not hold the program in high esteem, according 

to the PTP principal,. 

Finally', the university at which the .program is located held a 
unique perspective of the- program. -From its inception, the PTP's value - 
has been as a practicum training site for the .university's special . 
eudcatioh department. The program's relation to the university evolves • 
from'this function, and any attempt to move the program or change the 
' design ^would-be opposed by the university for this reason. One faculty 
member said, that ifj the program were to close down or move to another 
site, the^niversiJy^ould probably develop its own early intervention 
classroom n order! to continue undergraduate training activities. 

' ProqrL locat/ion seemed to be an important factor in determining 
the degree 1 of conir.unity integration for the two programs. The umver- 
sity-basi PTP, did not have a good relationship with the public schools 
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' in terms of referrals, placement decisions, or resource sharing. On the 

other hand, the public school-based EIP w£S fair!) well integrated with 
the school system in all of these areas. Although there was little evi- , 
dence of formal contact between EIP staff and kindergarten or first grade 
teachers, there we^ opportunities for informal contact at school func- 
tions. At the Ridge site, we observed the EIP children eating lunch in 
the school cafeteria where there was frequent social interaction betye^en 
the EIP children an<£ the older children who were either siblings, cousins, 
or friends. _At the Claver site, the children were-H5ussed to the Clever 
Elementary Sxhool for lunch until the 1978-79 program year? when the 
lunches were brought to the EIP ^tasiroom, thus removing one opportunity 
for interaction In. addition, the EIP Screening Coraiittee which selects 
eligible applicants each year consists of the school system's severely 
mentally retarded (SMR) teacher, a. former program paren^, the local^ public 
health nurse, ihe school's attendance officer, and a local welfare admin- 
istrator. The composition of this group enhances the level of community 
and school integration. Irfxpntrast, the PTP did not have such a committee 
.and thus had fewer formal contacts with school and other agency personnel. 

Although the PTP has intended to develop an evaluation committee of parents 

V 

and community~representatives, which would enhance integration, the 

committee has-never been formed. 

A particularly sensitive issue we discussed concerning integration 

4 was, the relationship between th^ two programs jMhd the local Head Start 

^programs. Because Head Start serves children of the same age and is 

• required to set aside at least 10X cfTtheir enrollment for han^capped 

qhildren, there is a good deal of competition and tension between Head 4 4 

Start and other early intervention programs. This 1 was see^n most 

clearly at a meeting of the Children's Services Council at which the 

. issue of competition was discussed. At this meeting, a representative 

c\ ■ > 
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of the state Resource Access, Project 1 spoke about Head Start's 
handicapped services mandate and the need for inter-agency cooperation 
to identify and serve prescWl handicapped children, /^superintendent 
at the meeting said that it Was harmful to. children not to be in the 
public school ifvthey were old enough. A Head^art director answered 
^that she believed it was the parents 1 right to decide where tlfe child 
should be, at least unti1„th<5 mandatory school age of 7. — The _superin- 
tendent viewed the problem as a. regional one, not just limited to his . 
own county. He asked several times, "What can we do about the problem 
of competition? ' How can we /get the schools and the 'Hea^l Start program 
to sit down and work out these problems?" It strWk us! that he was 
waiting for sone form of tnird-pa^ty intervention. Ira re was no inclina- 
tion on the part of either/ the schools or Head Start to initiate their 

— ( 

own discussion of the issGe. The first time the Head Start staff 

approached this superintendent to talk about the placement of children 

was three days prior to the CSC meeting. At a later CSC meeting, a 

supervisor of .instruction made the comment: M I feel like we're in 

competition with Head Start and that's bad. * Cut we don- 1 V work with 

them very much to solve it." A mental health administrator responded:. 

Yeah, it's partly a transportation problem. But also there's no 
identified person in Head Start who works with the public school 
system to get that child in and to get ther-infornation to the , 
school system about what the needs of the child are. 

One "source of the Head Start-school friction stems from Head 

Start's advocacy activity in the implementation of P.L. 94-142. Head 

Start actively encourages parents to request services for preschool ^ 

iThe Resource Access 1 " Project is a nation-wide project operated 
through the Administration' for Children, Youth, artf Families to assist 
.-Head Start programs irNnainstreaming handicapped children. 
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children under the federal law, which i%not appreciated by some 
school staff- v Referring to the local coordinator of services lor. 
handicapped childreh, the Winchester County special education super- 
visor told us: • . 

Head Start's having a lot of trouble. They ; 're not doing very 
well with providing services>to handicapped children. You know 
they have this colored girl that grew up around here and theh 
went up to New York to get an education. She-canje back here 
with a lot of big ideas. Seems to me, they' re morV concerned with 
the law than with providing services. (' 

Another factor that may be causal here is the,historical develop- 
ment of kindergarten in the region.^ In the county represented by the 
superintendent at the CSC meeting, Head Start 'was implemented - prior to 
ihe* creation, of a kindergarten program. Like many early Head Start 
.projects, tW-s one was based in the school systen. The subsequent 
development' of kindergarten was an outgrowth of Head Start when the. 
latter moved into its own facilities,. Thus Head Start had a longer 
history in the county and may have been viewed by parents' as the pre- 
ferred program for this reason. On the other hand, the first rural 
kindergarten in the state was established in Hi ckory^ County, and Mead 
Start arrived a'few years later. There was no indicatien of competition 
j^, Hickory County between Head Start a.nd kindergarten, but tljere was 
competition between.-the EIP, and Head. Start. ^ m 

We have 'already' seen that ffie EIP held a negative *iew of Head 
Start, The feeling was reciprocated when Head Start had difficulty 
fillihg its Claver center in 1978, The director, in referring .to the » 
EIP said: * 

That program is really hurting us. We can't get enough low-income 
children in Claver because the school's taking them. Up on the 

• Ridge, we've had to close one center down and may have to close the 
other one. Maybe things will get better up there now that the 

. school program has been closed down. 
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There are other possible reasons for the enrollment problem, such as 
declining birth rates, but Head Start staff view the cause as competi- 
ti'on with the? EIP/ * * , 

e » 

A third* Source of friction was found, in Hickory County where the 

school board refused to grant Head Start the use of public school busies 

for field trips. Although this practice was allowed in a nearby county, 

• the Hickory County board turned down the request,- causing ill feedings 

'among Head Start staff. / > 

Finally, when the Ridge EIP site was condemned by the fire marshali, 

the Hickory County school board investigated the .possibi 1 i ty of moving 

the program into a community center already occupied by Head Start. 

' When the Head Start director hpa^d of this, she immediately called the 

local official in charge of leasing the building and aSketf her to for- 

ward the coming year's lease as soon as possible. Withia-3 clays the 

j* 

new lease was stgned, making it more difficult for the EIP to move in. 
As the director said, "You have to know the powers th^tbe in these 
small towns. Everybody knows everybody else, and you jast have to know ^ 
whQ^to call 

There are informal contacts between Head Start and EIP staff. 

' These contacts are' based on friendships that develop out-side of work , 

settings. However,^ very little information about the two programs seems ^ 

to be exchanged through these relationships. For> example, the ElP.staff 

was not, aware that Head Start is also using the' LAP as an assessment tool. 

Other information about classroom^ materials , staff training, and, recruit- 

ment also is not shared. As the Title I director put it, "We don't work 

with them and they don't work with us-." 

- The Head Start-PTP'relationship is-mgre fprmal. When we asked 
* « 
.the' Head Start di rector Jf she had any interaction with the PTP, she 
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* * 
replied, "I've worked very closely with Ligda Davidson (the principal). 

Of course, she's no longer there and I haven't hact any v contact with 

them since then. Once one of our programs came down to the PTP to~ ' 

observe ai\d get some training." One child enrolled in Head Start 

was referred to the PTP for treatment. The child, who was diagnosed 

as /utiatic, spent 2 days a week at the PTP and 2 days at Head Start. * 

Head Start also serves as a post-PTP placement for children, top young 

to enter the public schoolSu However, during the l9f8-79 program year, 

PTP staff attempted to place two handicapped children in Heafi Start c • 

without success. After several weeks of trying to set up appointments 

- > 

and get a conmitnent from Head Start to aqcept the children, the staff . 

finally gave up. One person said, "I guess they try to get out<of^it 

just like the schools do." ' One of these children .was later placed in 

a private nursery shcool ; the 'other child remains in the PTP. 

* 

The PTP is not viewed as bein§ in competition wiih Head Start Qr 
the % public schools, primarily because the PTP serves more severely- 
handicapped children than either. of these. The program's consultant " 
from the Department of Mental Health belives that there is no competi- 
tion because Head Start and similar programs emphasize readiness activi- 

ties in traditional settings in contrast to PTP's individualized 

v 

parent-based curriculum. 

But the lack of competition does not necessarily produce cooperation 
The PTP principal told us that she receives "no cooperation from the 
county special education supervisor." Several people, including the 
principal, told us that the schools were carrying PTP children on their 
own enrollment lists to give the impression that these children were 
being served by the schools as mandated by state and federal law. This 
became apparent when the Winchester County special education staff called 
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to inquire about a PTP* child's diagnosis ar\d me,dical history. The 
principal refused to clisclos.e the information on the grounds of 
confidentiality, and tasked how the school got the child's name in the 
first place* The school, in turn, refused to answer that question. 

The principal said this "double counting" also was occurring with 
a PTP child front a different county. "* In this, case, the mother 
approached the school board £o request mileage compensation for A 
driving her child daily to the PTP and back, a round trip of about 
100 niles. After 9 months of negotiations, the school finally offered 
to pay her 5<t a mile. Against the advice of a state special education 
official, she refused" and demanded at least twice that amount. -The 
issue was still unresolved several months later, by which time the 
child was no longer enrolled in the program. It has resulted in con-' 
tinuing tension between the PTP and the county school boards. 

TheMs^ue.of double counting was discussed at length by the state 

director for replication of the PTP projects, PauVAlinsky: 

When that issue first came up, the issue was not a' child find 
.or liaison to the next placement kind of issue. The issue was, I 
won't mention names, double ^counting of kids. The only service in . 
the world they were receiving was at PTP, but to learn that a 

* couple or three of those families were being double ^counted by the 
school systems', and the initial request in terms of contact was? 
it appeared to us, that all they wanted to do was to get the rest 

' of the names so they could double count them; not providing mileage, 
, not providing a nickel *s. worth of service but receiving the credit. 
That was. unacceptable to me. It still is. But now there are two 
other issues here: •the child find 'issue, alright. I'm committed 
to child find; I think it's the only way we're going to get enough 
dollars into this state through P.L. 94-142 so that local school 
systems will begin to realize that it can be to their advantage 
to serve handicapped kids rather than to ignore their presence. 
And the liaison kind of things in terms of the kid moves into a 
school system and information about his prior treatment; I think 
that often is useful, too. But what we' have, here*, and it's one 
that I -think is all that I ever asked' for, well, I think Linda took 
it kind of another step--is that that's a parent's prerogative. 
That's all. We have to assure our parents that we, again, are not 
going to turn over a piece of information without their prior 

-approval, on a case-by-case basis. So for child find purposes , 
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for the liaison relationships with school systems, if the 
families saiti, "Okay," I think i t i s our responsibility to. sit down 
and talk about the advantages and disadvantages of dSing that and 
they sign it, fine. Byt for anybody, from the Winchester County 
Schools or anybody elsp to call up and say we need a list of the 
kids that you have served or are serving or whatever^ I hold by # 
that decision. But I^hink Linda took it a step furthVr with 
just resistance and non-cooperation, almost without aiming for 
protect ion^oj/ the parents. 

The Winchester County SchooKSystem just assumed that they 
had the right of. access to that information and we say, well, you 
do if the parents want you to. And yeah, people don't Vike us for 
that reason. But I still think itVs the best way to go. And, as 
a -matter of fact, hell , we were doing things 10 years- ago- that 
the Buckley Amendment only in the last 4 years had made people do. 
So we are a little bit arrogant on that issue. In fact, we were 
protecting rights of the people involved in this program long 
before we were compelled by law to do so, and we just like the way 
it feels and we're continuing to do that. But that doesn't mean 
resistance and fton-cooperation ; that just rceans that the person 
in the situation who'.s right it is to make that decision is going 
to be consulted before we release anything. And this is not • 
playing general at the expense of the lives of the'soldier; but 
goddammit, unless you turn those kids put and force^the community 
to begin to come up with the services that they're obligated to 
provide, then you're* npt doing anybody any favor in the long haul 
in the whole Highland area or Winchester County. 

0 

Goddammit, they are obligated, legally obligated--I don't care 
about moral responsibl ities--legally obligated to provide services 
to those. kids. And if you hold onto them and" begin to do things 
that your program was' really not designed to do, nanelyj>e a 3 or 
4 year shelter for families, you know, over the long haul, you're 
not letting the community respond the way it's obligated to 
respond to the needs of those people. There's no question that - 
we're letting other systems off the hook, 

Mai lory: Is there, any place at any of the PTP sites in the 
state where you do have a cooperative relationship with the 
school systems in terms of having them provide you financial 
support for meeting their obligations under the law? 

Alinsky: Case-by-case, and it's only mileage. . But I don't 
fault the school systems. Until the P.L. 94-142 monies begin to ^ 
flow there's a lot they can't afford and we've had to fight in some 
cases. In some cases, we fought once, then they were cooperative, 
after that. But, in terms ofprovidi he mileage for families and 
beginning to take that wnole staffing process seriously or example 
under P.L. 94-142, I think by definition, Bruce, that a system 
that is early intervention and that is parent- implemented is in a 
somewhat antagonistic role with the traditional, school systems' 
approach. But thaj doesn'Umean that it has to be bitter enemies; 
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-.it's just that we 'have more outspoken parents. We provide support 
to those parents as they begin to- insist upon appropriate- educa- 
tional placements and treatment of their childreju 

This tension between early intervention programs, and the schools 

over compliance with state and federal mandates was summed up by a 

regional -public health administrator who operates a home visiting pro-* 

gram for at-risk infants from- low- income families: • »• 

We should act as an early warning system. Our role should be to 
identify children when they're very young.- For instance, we can 
identify a spina bifida child when he's 2 years old and then tell 
the local school district that in a couple of years 'they're going 
to be receiving th.is child. It's. time for them to gear. up now to 
get ready for this child so"they can provide the services as , 
they're supposed to.- Right. now our interaction with the school 
system's not really 'qood or bad-, really the best way to describe 
it is just as "very little." I see us as being in the position 
of advocating and I want us to move into that role even more in 
the future. When the parents go before the school board and ask 
for services from the school, usually the school just turns around 
and blames the parents for causing all that trouble ; usually the 
school says something to the parents like, "Well, now if we go and 
p'rovi'de all these services for your kids, ypu're just taking away 
the' services from all the other kids. Why do you have to cause 
all this trouble?" I feel that there's an ethical obligation to 
really push the school system to serve these kids. You- know right 

''now, everybody's kinckof reluctant—that is, both the staff and the 
parents— to really do this, push the school board to provide these 
services that the state says they're supposed to pfcvide, but I 

. hope that maybe we "can do a "little bit more of that. I know. .I've 
got a couple of staff that aren't going to be reluctant at all and 
are just waiiina for me to give, them the word. *I have been telling 
my staff that the state does have' special money earmarked to pro-^ 
vide special' educational services fdr these children. 

" , The -issue of integration is essentially a matter of open communica- 
tion flow and knowledge about what services are available for handicapped 
children". Lack of communication and knowledge.lead to friction, competi- 
tion, and duplication .of services at best. Atj worst, it means that some 
children do not receive the services to which they are entitled. Turfing 
jealousy, and personality clashes all appear to affect program integra- 
tion, as illustrated by an excerpt from a conversation^with Dr. Cooke: 

. • . . \ 
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^ Mallory; .Is there a probleft with finding placements and 

services in the region for preschool handcapped children? 

•Cooke: There's a hell of a lot of stuff available; yo^t just 
can't find out what It is. Everybody seems to be doing their own 
thing. What we need is softie kind of 'central office to tie all 
• these agencies together. You have two or three programs fighting 
oven the same kids ; that's just crazy. The Mental Health Center 
refuses to work ftith us; the schools aren't any help at all— the 
supervisor of special education over there thinks the school can 
hand)e every problem that there 'is^-she refuses to work with the 
local folks. HelU I know^L can't provide all the information that 
they need ;"I J m Just a doctor. I don't know what the educational 
needs are and tne psychological needs are of the families. I need 
some help. I can't do it 'all on my own. Bu? these agencies don't 
seem to be wil.ling to work with anybody else. There seems to be 
a major problem with this Mrs. York, .the supervisor of special 
education over there. I've trie,d to call her up a couple of times 
but she' s ^refused to work with me. Some of th^ teachers now, 
when they make referrals to me, contact ne directly rather than 
going through her, because she isn't any help. I really don't 
know' what the services are in the area. Somebody ought to be pro- 
viding that information to us. I just heard about* the Re-hcfb Center 
in (an urban areaj recently. We placed a child down there and we 
- had a very successful experience. It's really sad- we never knew 
about it before now. 

Nobody's talking to anybody else. The ear-nose-thrbat man is 
mad at tne^university 's speech and hearing clinic so he brings in 
a team from 60 miles away to do the audiological screening up here. 
And now the regional public health office wants to get ( something • , 
' going. Somebody from there came to see me the other day about 
starting a new speech and hearing center. That's* just "crazy to 
have three speech and hearing programs going on.in'the county and 
they can't even sit down* and talk to each other. 



Interaction ( 

Program-Community Interaction 

In addition to assessing 'the degree of integration^ we wer'e^also 
interested in program interaction with external structures. Interaction 
is defined here as the process of reciprocal influence that occurs 
between the programs and their surrounding communities. We sought to 
discover in what ways the presence of the program would change community 

r 

structures and process, and, conversely,, 'how the community would cause 
the program to change over time. Wewill discuss^ three aspects of 

.. ■ ' ■ " -J. . 
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interaction below—the definition of program eligibility, the situated 
meaning of "handicapped," and the flow. of referrals to the programs. 
These are interdependent 'factors, and their relationship to one 
another will be the focus rather than their discreet characteristics. 

, .The tiord-of-mouth recruitment process used by the EIP has a^eady^ 
been discussed. Once a pool of applicants is established by August of 
each year, a screening committee is formed to review the applications 

Nand determine who is eligible. At th^ same time, the home visitors go 
to the homes of the applicants to administer the LAP. Any child who 
.falls 6 months or more behind .on three or more areas of the LAP is con- 
sidered developmental ly delayed and therefore eligible. \Ijhe screening 
committee«,considers both the LAP results and any prior knowledge they 
have about the family to make their judgmenti^**Very few childreYi are 
rejected eadft year. Almost all the applicants are found to score below 
the cut-off, and those that do not often are found to , have other circum- 
stances that would' make them eligible. For example, one child who 
scored within the normal range had a mother who is disabled by multiple 
sclerosis, and he was accepted. Betty Garrett verified this wjien she 
told us: ' \ . * * * > 

Mell, we hardly ever turn away anybody. We had- one little boy'iji 
Claver last year that tested too high; the only one we had to Gall 
back and say*, *Hey, I'm afraid *you won't be able to come to school. 
And when we had "Title XX wa had* a few- that ivere too high income 
that really wanted to come and we had to say your income's just 
t90 hi<jh. We had maybe a dozen, all around Claver. There's not 
been too many people that we've'had to turn away. And we've never 
turned away any one because of a handicap or a disability. Never 
had that problem. 

Since the program's inception in the fall of 1974, there has been a 
deliberate shift in eligibility criteria, moving from family income to 
developmental status. This shift has been the result of local policy , 
decisions rather than any external mandate. However, the shift is 
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congruent with current national trends to move from criteria based on- 
equity to* criteria based on academi'c competence. Below are two 
excerpts from conversations with EIP staff- that illustrate this hi s- 

torical trend, Betty Garrett is the head teacher and Eugene Judd is' 

» 

the Title I director. 

Mai lory:' One of the things that I'm interested in is the 
kinds of kids that you serve. Do they have to be at least 
6 months behind on the LAP? 

Betty fcarr§tt: Yes. Now that has been changed. The 'first 
year, we started up with the children/that had to bein a certain 
income bracket. The family number and the income^is what we based 
our opinion on. Af they met the guidelines that way, they were in' 
the program. The second yesr, the *sane guidelines. The first and 
second years exactly alike. But the third year we had Title XX 
money and tbe guide*! ir*es--50 of the children had to be AFDC, and 
the other 50- had to make the* guidel ines economical ly , just as 
before. And this year, we went b'ack toJitle I, and the guidelines 
have changed; they nolonger had to be' a certain income, they had 
. 9 to be 6 months behind in three or more of the areas that we tested. 

Mallory: Sothis js the first year you've Used just that 
LAP criteria? 

Betty: Yes'. 

Mallory; But you've used the LAP test every year; this is 
the first time you've used it for eligibility? 

Betty:. Yes. . • 

Mallory: You think you would rather continue on that system? 
Now you've had several different systems, what do you think is the 
ideal 'one? 

Betty: The ideal situation would be to choose the children 
based on an educational need, which is the LAP test. Because, you 
know; people* have--maybe 'they' re right--for a long time people have 
thought that if you were poor you were dumb, but i don't believe 
that. I believe' in being. 'dumb and 'rich (laugh). I mean I do. I 
thiak you can be very edgcatipnal ly deprived and be from very well- 
to-do families. And need -to go to school just as bad as anybody 
else. • * 

.Mallory: There's a lot of discussion now Washington about 
Title* I money. There's been a suggestion that rather tha,n being, 
base'd on financial need; you know/ now Title I programs are always 
set out in regions that are poor. $ut some people want to change 
that so it is based orv academic test scores just like you do here. 



Betty: I'm sure that the neeci J s there but it's also 
other places. 

' Mallorv ' Yes, but , you think it would be best to go towards 
. jqst loK'at the educational need, regardless of income so you, 
could be serving anybody? -~ 

Betty: Anybody. Anybody that needs it. 

' Maflory: And that's pretty much the way it isthis year, 
isn't i.t? \ 

' Betty:* that's exactlywhat we did this year [l977-78] . . 
This view' expressed a va^ue position concernfng the needs of middle 
income families., However', the views expressed by administrators reflect 

political priorities as well as values. . , 

Mallory: Now has the income, criteria changed since the . 
program began? - • , 

■ Eugene: Over the past- couple of years we've tried to S^rve 
the middle.- and upper-incone families that need special*elp. All 
f2lllS need special help, not Just the -^-inCome^ Mo; «tf the 
federal programs that 'have, come down .to us for the past few years 
have just been for low-income, low-income, and we need some pro- 
ems for the other families that need help. too. - Everybody needs 
help. ' 
' These views were heard again one day on the bus when the driver and 
the home Visitor wefe talking about.the change'in eligiblity /riteria. 
The driv'er said that she 'thought it was good that there was a program 
for the middle and upper class because no such service has been 
available before now. The home visitor "agreed, saying that the EI? 
began serving these groups twd years ago after- only serving low : inc6me 
families in the first two years of the program. „ ^ , 

. Three members of the screening comni ttee-«ere interviewed and each ; 
one was asked' to explain' the eligibility criteria for the EfP. There 
was some confusion over tb.e relative importance of income and develop- 
mental status. A local welfare office administrator said: 

The first -ihing'they go by is income. . They also give the ^ 
children some^ind of test, i don't know very much about it. 
Primarily they go by that. 
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» Marlory: So you mean the first* thing they look at is the 
' income, and then they look 'at the -test resuJts? 

Administrator: Well, maybe they go tfy the test but consider ( 
iricbme along with that. The test has- a bunch pf different things,, 
I'm not too~aware of it really. Things like how they use. their 
hands, you >know, that kind of stuff; I really ^ion't icnow what it 
is—gross • motor, things like that. 

I just Went down there and we met and went over the applica- . 
tions and we take the ones thatsdo the worst, and then "take the * ' '• 
other ones later. I'm^really not too familiar with how that all 
works. You .know how it works. . 

Later^fn v the interview, he mentioned that the. be] fare office sends 
-a computer printout with all the AFDC children beJow 6 years old in the 
county to the school. J "I think they use'thkt for doing their recruiting, 
so I guess that means income is a factor.".-* . * 

A school administrator on the" screening committee said the primary 
criteria are related to test scores, but the cowr,ittee also^ takes other- 
needs into account. He said there were some. specific case^where the 

^test scores might not be as important as family needs, for instance, "if 
'the mother might be running around with men, that kind of thing." 

A public health* nurse 'said that the primary criterion is family 
income. Mahy families are in a "pitiful, sad situation," and family . 

' need is' considered first in reviewing the applications. She said the 
committee considered test results to some degree (she referred- to the 
test as "the- Denver" rather than the LAP). Beyond income and test 
results, exceptional, cases are considered such as the child with a 
disabled 'mother. In mentioning the test, she said, "The items -failed ^ 
were things that the mother would normally teach—things like counting,' 
talking, colors, you know, things like that." Table 7 indicates changes 
in family size, age of the motherland fajnily income-for the HIP since 
it began. 
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CHANGES IN FAfllLY ! 


SIZE AND INCOME 





Program t 
Year 


- Average Wumber 
of Siblings 


Average Age 
of Mother 
at Enrollment 


Average 
Family Income 
(Approximate) 


^Ridge 






4 


I 


2.1 


28. 1 


-53,300 


II* 


2.5 


• 28. 2 


3,500 


III (TitTe XX) 


3.9 


29.4 


4,300 




0.7 ' 


27.0 


6,700- 


TOTAL AVERAGE 


• 2,3 


23.1 


$4,450 


Claver 






- 

r 

> * 


I 


.- 2.0 

* 




$4,000 


.' II " 


1.8 


27.3 


3,900 


• III (Title XX) 


N/A 


N/A 


N7A 


IV 


23 s 0 


6,400 


v ' •. 


0.3* 


h/ M 




■• TOTAL AVERAGE 


1.9* 


23.1 


$5,700 ' 











*0nly includes siblings under 3 years old; not included in total averaoe 
- N/A = not available. ' 0 \ • , 
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Given -this conflicting view of eligibility* criteria, we should 
briefly describe the chij^en observed in the program. In general, we 
were struck by the healthy and. "normal' 1 appearance of the children 
given their assessment of significant delay and/or impoverished living 
conditions. No children^had observable handicaps other Wan a needj'or 
eyeglasses, moderate articulation problems, and some immature coordina- 
tion. We reviewed each 'pre- and, post-LAP test given to all program 
chi'ldren^since the first year, and found that almost all were signifi- 
cantly delayed in. August.. By the followinq May, most had made 
tremendous gains of lO'to 24 months on the post-test. As an example, 
"at the Ridge School in the 1977-78 year, gains ranqec! froni 7 months to 
3 yearS over an 8 month "treatment' period. The average gain was • 
19 months in cognitive development and 15 months in. language development 
When we examined the LAP test booklets closely and jisked th,e head 
teacher to explain how she scored the tests/a great deal of inaccurate, 
scoring was revealed. " A critique of the EIP's*'u!»e of the^LAP was pro- ) 

— - - * * 

vrdetf to the-staff as part of the program evaluation. 

In the winter of 1977', 43 .of the EIP children were screened for 
communication, and visual motor disorders by a BEII-funded outreach 

4 

project based in the state capital. Certified audiologists and speech 
pathologists carried out the screening. * Only three children failed any 
part of the screening. Seven children were identified who needed 
further teacher observation but did not require professional referral. 
For the* most part, the children 'were found to be healthy, intact, and 
developing-well , according to the outreach project director. Some 
children, were congested at the time of the screening^ which may have 
' produced poorer hearing test results, but no significant handicaps were 
identified. 



Ano%r way to assess the status of the, children is to^ee how 

many were placed in special education classes after participating in 

\ 

the EIP. We consulted with the county special education supervisor and 

learned that : 26 of the 141 children who participated in the first 

3 years of the program'are noWvreceiving special educational service^ 

p — - ^ \ 

either in resource rooms or' the county's- self-contained classroom. 

Twenty-two percent of the Rida^children have been placed in a special. 

education program, and 17',, of tHgClaver childreln have been placed. 

The EIP staff is sensitive about ho\v they ~lkbel the children, 

especially in their interactions with parents. The staff .bel ieves that 

the children are.develppmentalW delayed, but th - e|y are careful not to 

giv,e parents the impression tha\t there is really 

-their" children. The head. teacher said she believ 



anything wrong with 
ed that if they =giye 



the impres^on that the children are abnormal, then parents, especially 

^ . , - • < , — 

the, middle- income parents-, will not utilize the program for -fear-ef* - • 

having_th'eir children associate with slow learner*. At a parent meeting, 

Eugene Judd told the parents, "Your child is not! unnormal , your child 

is just a little bit different." / 

■ 

In a private conversation with us,, Mr. Judd called.; the children 
"deprived," in* the sense that, "any child whosfe nother works is deprived. 
The number of "deprived" children is growing in the county because, of 
rapid industrialization, according to Mr. Judd. Thus, he believes, the 
need for programs such as the EIP is also growing. t . 

The expressed desire to serve children regardless of income status 
moves the EIP away from the initial purpo/ses of its funding source-- 
Title I of the ESEA. However, recent debate in Washington indicates 
that the EIP may just be ahead of its time in this respect. There is • 
certa-inly a good deal of sympathy with such a policy shift 
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within the Highland Region. We heard many educators and social 

service providers lanient^the narrowness of means-tested programs. 

*• * ... 

The Title I director believes one rationale for broadening eligibility 

-sT- * 

criteria to include higher income families is that such people can pro- 
vide more articulate and dependable support of the program before the 
county court and school board. It is better to have ' cflildren of a 
doctor or somebody like that" should the program ever require major 
funding at the iQcal level. The head 'teacher argued that income 
eligibility criteria are "just as discriminating as ^discriminating 
against someone on the basis of color.' The Title I regulations do not 
mandate a means-test for individual- program participants, but require 
the program "meet the Special^ educational needs of educationally deprived 
children." The tlear o'ntent of Title I is to serve low income' children, 
given its fusing formula which is* basl^kon the number of families in a 
school district who are below* the Y^verty level and who are receiving 
public .assistance (.P.L. 95-561 ). According to the Title I director, it 
is the absence of an individual means-test that al lows' "the program to 
serve .the clientele of its choosing. * v 

Head' Start, food stamps, and other federal, programs* with income 

\ 

criteria are viewed as punitive.. ' • 

A>ll those programs punish the" working family. The day care, the* * 
Head Start, the income guidelines are just too low. Only the 
welfare familiesyeran use them. If you own 10 or, 15 acres of land 
but you're just getting minimum wage, you' can ' Jrget food stamps^ 

°A Head Start teacher saidf ' . 

There aren't as many £oor children in the 'county as. there were 
10 years ago. Poverty has been moved,out of the county. If two \ 
people are~ working at th^minirgum-wage of $2.65, then that* puts 
them over income arui that's criz'y. t * 

(The 1978 Head Start income ceiling was $6,200 for a family of four.) 

'We also heard county judges and human service- professionals express a 
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desire for broadened eligibility *at meetings of the Children's Services 
Courtcil. For example: t • * 

, 4 The problem is transportation. Nothing is* available for the 
middle section^ There ! s a lot of servicesJav^ailaBle ta the low 
income people that aren'-t available to the middle income people, 
and that^pacludes transportation. 

We should note that virtually all of the comnfents people made about 

income guidelines were unsolicited. Regardless of the" topic we were - 

pursuinq, the issue can£ up frequently in conversations. 

fhe"*Parent Training Project has never operated with income 

criteria, 'so mafty of the issues we encountered in Hickory County were 

not, repeated here. However, the peaning of "handicapped" also took on 

a situated definition in the PIP.*-* The primary criteria for determining 

9 r 

eligibility is, "If .the parent says there's a problem, it's a problem." 
The PTP does not do its own diagnoses and, assessments', but refers 

* J* ( o 

children to local or regional clinicians*. Accurate and honest diagnoses 
appear difficult to'obtaiR from the point of view of PTP staff and 
parents. "^The principal said that physicians usually tell parents that 
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their child will grow out of a 1 problem and special attention is not 
necessary. The pediatrician for -the region does give accurate diagnoses 
according to the staff. But the principal said that parents often do 
not *eiurn to him because they cannot accept the reality of their child 1 
handicap. 

'The dilemma that emerges from accurate diagnosis and the concern 

• 4. * A r> 

* ■ ■ * 

a ■ 

.for labeling is illustrated in a story related to u) by a-P-TP staff 

member, del lie Flatt. While describing the attempts of a PTP mother to. 

obtain mileage payments from her "school board ,.'Nel 1 ie said: 

« ■ * 

1 Dr. "Cooke wrote a letter for Mrs. Uilson so she tould show it to 



. the.speeial education person up there, I don^t know .he/ name. 
•And you know Billy isn't all that bad off but in the first par 
graph, .Or-i Cooke kind of spelled, it out real bad as if it was • 



para- 
tfie 
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worst possible case and he used words like "retarded 11 gust to 

* prove to the school people that Billy really needed the services. 

Dr. Cooke also poised the school board in* the letter to kind of • 
positively reinforce them. 

[Observer's comment: I noticed immediately that she us§d /the 
term "positive reinforcement' 1 in this situation. She's picked 'up 
the operant lingo through her participation in the program^ 

Resuming the quote: Then later on in the letter, Dr. Cooke 
explained really how well Billy was doing and what he needed and 
why it was important for him to come to the program. Well, the 
superintendent made copies* of the. letter and passed copies of the 
letter around to all the school board members to see at the meeting 
that Mrs. Wilson went to. I think that's 'just awful. That, means 
he'll be labeled for life. I think that's just shocking. 

Another example of the problems associated with diagnosis is seen - 

in the interaction between a regional speech and- hearing clinic and the 

Winchester County special education staff. The clinic director told us* 

that the school system refused to accept the diagnosis she had provided 

6 

on a 5-year-old severely handicapped child. After she sent a copy of the 

diagnostic report to the parents and a copy to the school: 

The school recounseled the parents and told them that the child did - 

not need any "services . Then the parent turned arounci and blamed 

me for telling them that something was wron g with their child and 



charging them $40 when the school says that there's nothing wrong 
The parents get stuck with the bill, they get mad at me, and the 
child doesn't get any services*. That's when I called Mrs. York on 
.the phone when I found out that they had said that she didn't need 

• any services. Eoy, was I ever mad. I told' her right away what I 

• thought of her and I told her that I wanffed a meeting. I wasn't 
going to talk to her oven^the phone about the issue, and I'll be 

, over there in 30 minutes. Well, when I. got there, ^she' had the 

, entire staff there in front of me, and that's when we had some words 

, over the issue. 

TMS^ was p r o babl ,e_te, by «. c«.1c di^s open 
pressure on the schools to comply with mandatory education laws. 

The children we observed at the were clearly handicapped in 

0 

some way. (See chapter I II , Table 6 for a listing of their diagnosed 
.conditions.) Although the original urban model was designed to serve 
"oppositional children" who reared behavior management, the Jafkson 



City PTP has worked with a range of handicapped children. The 
director of replication for the Parent Training Projects recognized 
this shift/ 

The proportion of delayed and physically impaired children 
served in Jaokson City compared to proportions in all the other 
programs is just way out of kilter. It really is more than any 
other place, in state or out of state. For a variety o'f^rea sons , 
we drew those kinds of folks. Ue drew long-termers rather than 
the brat cases which are quicker turnover.* 

Within 'the regional Head Start program, we encountered another 

example of situated meaning. In an^riterview with the program's 

handicapped services coordinator, we were told 'that the^roject is now.. 

serving 43 handicapped children out of a total enrollment of 563. 

Twenty-four of these children were labeled "speech impaired." But 

when we probed to see what degree of impairment was present^ she said 

that that group includes two children with cerebral- palsy; one child ° 

with* spina bifida, and three emotionally disturbed children. The 

reason she does not Jse the primary handicapping condition to describe 

these children, and uses the more; generic "speech impaired," is because 

she believes the diagnostic labels to be stigmatizing. This then helps 

prevent segregation of the children when they enter the public .school . 

They'll put the normal kids off here in this corner and the 
handicapped kids off here in that corner. Now that's not main- 
streaming. None of the Down's Syndrome children ever go into .the 
normal classroom. 1 They just look at the child's label and then 
place the child fn special education without asking what the child 
can do. " 

*Thus, she f&els a duty t6 protect the children against automatic 
segregation *by giving them a less severe, more remediable label. -The 
process, she belives, forces the^chools to, look at ea^ch child individ- 
ually before determining placement. 

>The last illustration of program-community interaction involves 
a look flt the flow of referrals int;o the programs from other' agencies . 
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In the Hickory County EIP, there was no evidence of a formal referral 
v process into the program. Because of the low profile maintained by the 

program, and because it is not viewed as a service for significantly 
' handicapped children, it does not seem to attract referrals from health 
care or social service agencies. Some informal .referrals take 
S place in the- screening committee meetings if a committee member has 
personal knowledge of a dj>ayed child whon he or she feels would 
benefit from the program. We saw earlier that the welfare department 
provides a list of AFDC recipients to the program, but this is not a 
case of individual referral. Rather, it has been use^ for general 
recruitment purposes, especially during the year in wh>ich Title XX funds 
were used. 

/In contrast to the EIP, the Parent Training Project does have 
' * several referral sources in the region. 0ne way the PTP hears about 
children is a circular process ic^-which Dr. Cooke, the pediatrician, 
refers children to a comprehensive diagnostic clinic in the state 
capital, which in turn refers the children back to the PTP. Tliis 
"referral loop" also occurs through- health care providers other than 
Dr. Cooke.. Another referral source is the local school ' system. How- 
■ ever, in Jackson City, the special education administrative staff is 
no longer referring children either to the PTP or the regional speech 
and hearing clinic, due to the differences between the schools and the 
•programs descri-bed above. xlrTaddition, *a school-based early childhood 
program that occasionally identifies handicapped children among its 
participants has not'referred children to the PTP because all »of the 
children's mothers work, thus precluding them from attending the PTP • 
daily as< required. As Nellie Flatt said, "He can't use the early 
childhood program because all the parents work there, and they wouldn't 

ERjC u iWf- 
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be willing to stop work'to have their children come here." In Sabina, 
the relationship with local schools appears to be better, and the 
expansion site there has received a few referrals' from the schools 
according to a local mental health worker associated with the project. 
Yet this view was contradicted by the expansion site teacher, Sally 
Bean, who said she had no contact with the local schools. Sally # 
believed that most of the referrals were coming from the Highland Mental 

Health Center, the local health deoartment. and an urban diagnostic center. 

/ 

Since 1975, the PTP has neve l r achieved its full enrollment capacity. 
>• 

Although part of the problem can be attributed to a conscious decision to 
start slowly, the continuing enrollment shortages are partly the result 
of poor relationships with potenti al .referral agencies. These poor 
relationships are due to, organizational conflicts over serving pre- 
school handicapped children and a lacR of awareness among potential 
referring agencies as to the purposes and functions of the PTP. In 
addition to the referral' sources mentioned above, one of the most logical 
and accessible sources is the Highland Mfental Health Center, which 
adn^nisters the program. As a "community-based service that does a good 
deal of preventive family therapy and outpatient counseling, the HMHC ' 
comes into contact with families with yojjng children. Many of these 
fami-lies have cjjrildren with developmental and behavioral handicaps that 
cause stress that could be ameliorated by the PTP. Yet, the principal 
told us that she had never received an "appropriate referral" from the 
HMHC. 'The director of Children and Youth Services, to whom the principal 
is directly responsible, ,has only visited the PTP sijte three or four times 

> 

since T975. The 'Principal feels that he is juninformed about the program 
("Not only is he dumb, but he's ignorant too.'), and does not encourage * 

160- 
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his clinical staff to identify potential PTP families. The PTP state 

replication director described the problem: 

I (Son't care if you're part of the same organization or you're 
across town in another system or whatever--I mean we're junk mail 
in the liv^s of people who have other things to fio, and the only 
way, not just PTP, I mean .that's true wi tfTanybody , the only way 
that you have people be sensitive to the need and seize an oppor- 
tunity to make an appropriate referral is not- to pester then, 
but stmply to keep yourself present. To let them know, you know, 
that you want them ^to think about you and that's not something 
that can be done once at. a staff show-and-tel 1 . It's not something 
that's going to grow out of a single visit over to the, classroom 
by a mental health worker person. It's something that you've got 
to keep working on all the time, all the time, ybu can't ever say 
that folks are going to wake up in the norning and think about who 
can I send. over to PTP today/. I don't condone that fact; I think 
it's just a part of lifie, that's all. 

I'n, willing to be proved wrong, but right now, my operating 
premise is simply that no one has gone out of their way in a 
persistent, consistent fashion, to let other people know on the 
MHC staff that it's important to (a) give referrals, (b) that they 
are especially good for, those referrals, and (c) that we can work 
very closely together. It's not a natter of either/or, it is a 
matter of fact because of the things that that program c,an do and 
can't do. Simultaneous therapy, complementary services are the 
name of the game. They have b&n kind of mutually exclusive situ- 
ations, in which if you're counsel ing some family for marital 
difficulty, just because they might enroll in the PTP program 
doesn't mean that they have to drop out of therapy; in fact, it's 
quite the opposite. ^ * 

One attempt to increase the flow of referrals (and income) into^the 
program is a contract between the Mental Health Center and the regional 
public health office to train public health home visitors in the PT.P * ; 
applied behavioral methodology. It is hoped that these weekly training 
sessions will increase the level of awareness on the part of public 
health paraprofessionals'so that they will be alert to families who 
would benefit from the program. After several months of traiaios^ no 
new referrals came from the public health office to ttte''PJP. As the 
replication director put it, "We'll see v/hat happens. It's not going to 
be a saying grace at all." n < 
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. Confounding the enrollment problem was the absence of a principal 
for the last 5 months of 1973. The original principal, Linda Davidson, 
left fOr a variety of reasonsjincluding continuing conflicts over salary 
and authority with the Mental Health Center administrators and a 
strong desire to enter a business administration master's degree pro- 
gram at the university. During, this period, it was very difficult for 
the teaching staff to maintain' community contacts in order to facilitate 
referrals. The Mental Health Center took so long to find a replacement 
that several peoole related to the program suspected that the administra- 
tors were going to let the program die quietly. However, a new principal 
was hired in January, and the PTP staff begaa.to feel some support from 
the Mental Health Center. 

Program-Policy Interaction 

The major source of policy making activity that affects the EIP and 
the PTP is federal laws and regulations that pass through the state 
government where they may or pay not be modified. Local policy makers 
are in a reactive role vis-a-vis early ,i ntervention policies. They "have 
very Tittle authority over £he funding patterns, continuation decisions, 
and eligibility criteria^ prescribed at the federaV level. As we have 
seen, this does not mean that there is no local autonomy, but local 
decisions are more often attempts to subvert federal objectives rather.- 
than to initiate nevfacti vities in response to identified community ne^s 

y - 

Local decision making is a residual product of minimal oversight. 

There ,are four federal policy areas that have direct effect onnhe' 
two programs. These include the gradual phasing-out of funds from the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, the allocation of Title I funds'(and 
regulations affecting the relationship between Title I and 'P.L. ?4-T$) , 
the requirement under Title XX to serve 50" welfare recipients (incop'e 
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maintenanceT^smd 50" low income families (income eliaible), and 

the implementation of P.L\ 94-142 as it effects preschool aged 

handicapped children. In addition to the narrative description of 

the interaction between 'the two programs and these policies, a graphic 

illustration of their realtionship is presented in Table 8. 

ARC funding phaseout . The Appalachian Regional Commission was' 

authorized under the Appalachian Regional Development Act (P.L. 89-4) 

in 1965.. In 1969, Congress instructed the to begin experimental 

child development programs for children from birth to 6 years old 

in Appalachian This effort, combined with the concurrent dev^ep- 

f 

ment of Head Start and Titled programs, marked the beginning -of 
♦ 

comprehensive early intervention programs in Appalachia, administered Ly 
18 different agencies and bureaus, of which the ARC and Office of 
Economic Opportunity were the major"' contributors (Education Commission 
of* the States, 1971). The intent of ARC funds has been to "leverage 1 ' 
other federal, state, and local monies^ that is, to provide an impetus 
for spending in social service areas, but not to replace existing funds 
- or serve as a 'permanent source of support. ARC dollars can be used to* 
match other federal dollars (such as Title XX money), and can be 
allocated withou^ regard, to income (Tracy^*. Pizzo, 1977K 

:The ARC is not a "Mowed to provide fai^to non-highway projects 
for longer than a five-year period. Section 202 of the Act, requires 
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that annual grants be reduced by 10?.' so that termination of funds is 
gradual-, allowing local or state replacement M ARC 'dollars. This 
section of the Act was schedilled to expire in 1977, thus cutting off 
all ARC support for child development programs. However, in response J^o 

V 
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T»Me 8 

T} DEkAL/STATl P0UC1TS AND PROGRAM KLM*OS">>' 



YEAR 
1974 

1T*> 



19',h 
J971 



iw: 



EARLY lKTIRVfWlOh PhU-.PA** R^POS^P 



I r npn**! 

Fitrat Advisorv Council former! at re<;ue*t of SKA, 



Hlrkorv Count v tuhclta propoftal lor carry-nver THlf I lunris to rataMl'h MT 
funded, TIP staff hired (Tlllr I , lOOtj 

Ymi 11 Title I proposal aubaltted to SU. 
proposal lundod (Title I, 1001). 

E^LA Title 111 piopota; tubal tied to USOE for nuppUo* ntal fur.d* to txpand FIT to 1?(> chll- 
dnr. Proposal not accepted -- project dencrlptlon va* too genetal to »ea«s»jre effect* ol 
progress. 

AR r and Title XX piopouU auSattled and acrepted , Hfl J 1 1 1 e 1 proposal auhaltt«d Loral 
tMir it>f hided lor flrM t lne (ARC, 182, Tlt.lt XX, 75-2, Local, 7Z) 

Progias was two Donthfc lat* In starting duo to dl f f 1 < ul 1 1 1 * 1n leriultltif rbUdtei. that 
Tit )• XX jjuid«]1n<s he parent advlsorv rouncll requited unri» r Tul« XX 

Hlcknr\ (ount\ derides not to ipplv' for Title XX fund*, again- - to.. Rnf>i paprvurt,, ellflMlltv 
guideline* tor narrow, rr>rlllctft over policies with lo<al Welfare rt'ic» 

$3,000 carrv-over AkC tunrif returned tractate due to urrirr -mi olln« m c«u«.r J \>\ T1M»* \\ 

Year IV Title I and AKL propo*ala aubaltted and approved ( AX r , Tic 1 «■ 1, VI. l/.ra' . l'.Si 

^hA request* » eestabl J«noent ol Parent Advlnorv Council 

Year V Titlr 1 and ARC proposal ft auhmltted and approved ( APi ?4; , Till. 'T^TTT'K* . ? t». 



FEDERAL AND STATfc POUCH S 



1976 
1977 

197V 
19?r 
1977 
lv7 r 



Appalarhlan Regional t>*v«lopoent Act (ARC ) enarted. 

Eler»«-ntar> and Secondary Education Act (E^EA, lncludJnf Tltii T } er.ait»d 
Handicapped ChSlriran'a Early Education Act (ADendacnt to F* l A) enacSid 

State rrtefta continuation of federal funding, adopta url an-k>*" rd Pan»,* Tralnln* PmWct. 
Dfiafenftt rat ion Model 

Stafe rs-andatorv Special Education law paaaed. 6 
Head Start Aaendacnta .(101 handicap Mandate) enacted 

State avallft carry-over Title 1 funda for Preschool Earlv lnt ervenr l<»n ) U'Kf"V 

oft 

State pas*ei» resolution to encourage replication of Par»nt Training Project, DeaKM m la' Id 
Mod. 1 * 

Education of ^l^lUndlcapped Children Act (V . L 94-142) enacted 
Aaendaent* r<> Social Security Act (Title XX) enacted. 

• State avail* carry-over ARC f-unda for replication of laiecr Training Wo>ert , 

<* 

■ State Coraol as lon.er of Education wrltea »ea>o tertalnat lng Title 1 lundin^ nf Karl\ In. r :* » t.t Ion 
Program* within one year. 

• Exteo»«ion granted for ARC funding. 

rAkrVT TRA ]^|" K - Fro rrTT^RT- ^ c i»r , r r * ~~ 



- Purauant to atate reaoluttoo t plans devAloptd lor Par.nr -lr*lnlnc Puleit ln*Jar»KO! Cits 

- Jackson City prograa heglnt * 

- Highland Hc-ntnl Health Center hetoaes delegate agenr\ inr PTP In Jackcon ("1 r v 

- Initiation ot Intake appointment proceh* aarkft t\>r lirg iin.luy of Jaien* Training Tio^.' it, 
Sablna. 

- Training contract with Tubllc Wraith Child De^elop^nt rrc)rrt lrltl^ated re c fspi "taat • lor 
dec,reawed AR r funding 
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pressure from many projects that had not completed their five-year 
cycle by the end of 1977, Congress extended Section 202 tjy two years 
beginning in 1978. This provided short-tern relief to projects trying 
to generate alternative sources of support.-. 

^In Hicor^ County, the EIP has utilized ARC funds since the 1976-77 
program year. The first year, the funds were used to match Title XX 
dollars (75% Title XX, 25" ARC). The initial amount granted ($9,200) 
has been reduced by 10% in each succeeding year, and the program will be 
ineligible, for ARC support after the 1980-81 program year! When the 

f 

EIP returned to Title I support in 1977, it continued to draw on ARC f 
dollars. At the same time, the local share contributed by the county 
scribol board has increased each year from T, to 25" of the total budget. 
The school, board does not indicate this share as a separate budget item 
in its presentation to the county court. Rather, the local share, is ^ 
"buried" within the instructional category. Thus, the increased local 
shara does not come under jwblic scrutiny or debate during the court's 

T f i 

.Budget approval process. I ' 

The ARC funding phaseout also presented few problems for the PTP\ 
Although their primary source of support has been through annual ARC 
grants, the Highland Mental Health Center has identified several possi- 
bilities for replacing the lost dollars... The 197.9-80 program year will 

r 

be the final year of eligibility for ARC fu/ids, but the HMHC director 
believes the program can continue on income^ generated from a public health 
tra'ining. project, by charging fees to parents, an(\ arranging service 
contracts with area, schools-. The PTP principal described her project, 
as being "a magnet for funds" within the^KMHC, which is facing its own . 
problems with continuing grant support. In late" 1977, the principal ^ 
even predicted" an eventual surplus of funds available to- the PTP in spite' 
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of the ARC phaseout, because its services were so attractive and 
, necessary. The surplus has not materialized, but the program* remains 
jsolvent so far. 'The ability ot the HMHC administration to create a 
mixture of contracts and other funding sources will enable the- project 
to continue so long as the non-ARC so'urces themselves maintain finan- 
cial supports — . * 

Separation of Title I and special education programs . A second 
policy area, thlsjme affecting only the EIP, is the regulatory separa- 
tion of Title I funds and P.L. "94-1 42 funds. Under the regulations 
for implementing the Education of All handicapped Children Act, no * 
.child presently receiving Title I services nay be counted as handicapped 
or benefit from services provided under P.L. 94-142. This would appear 
to be the result Of a -Congressional intent for Title I to serve economi- 
cally idisadVantaged children and for P.L. 94-142 to serye- diagnosed 

X 

handicapped children. * t.. 

This policy ^ias raised problems in Hickory County, given its small 

size and informal organizational structure. The Hickory County School 
V — . 

System wished to provide some remedial activities to children injieed of 
special education, and believed the easiest way, to do this was to prc^- 
vide those services through -the existing Title I program, rather than 
by creating separate resource rooms with. additional staff to serve this 
small number of children. Eugene Judd asked the State Title I Office if 
this, combined system would be permissibl^^ut the centra^ office, 
"really didnVt answer my question. They didn't say J couldn't do it^ 
' but they did say I'd be taking a thance if I did." Mr. Judd's response 
was to interpret that answer in the negative, and he subsequently sent 0 
a memo ttf-all Tftle I. schools ordering them to stop this integration 
(and econonizfifiony.of- services. .° . 
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In spite of this incident, Mr, Judd feels 'that the separation of , 
dollars is advantageous to his programs, 'as indicated in a letter he 
wrote to his UTS. senator in 1976, concerning proposed block grant 
legislation: ~ / 

Dear Senator: 

After having studied the Block Grant legislation for education 
proposed by President Ford, I want to express my opposition to the 
bill as written, * , 

I do this based upon two primary *assumpti<pns. First, ' without 
a percentage of the funds being earmarclCed for selected categories 
Tn education, it is my feeling that both vocational and theThandi - 
capped would absorb most of the funds . This could cause the com - 
pensatory education program to become extinct . This would be 
tragic since the Title I program is causing progressive educational 
change to take place in America . Then, too, the deprived child 
wouTd loose (sic) much support'and would sink further into socio - 
logical and economic failure . As a result more of the population 
would become a direct burden to the tax-payer <£y having to be placed 
on the Welfare rolls or incarcerated in prisons, which are already 
over-flowing. • 

.The block grant philosophy in itself, appears appealing; how- 
ever, safegards (sic) should be built in to protect those programs 
which. are laying the foundation to America's future. 

* •/ 
/ My position on this matter is non-partisan. It is simply my 
feeling of , what the'government should do to protect proven progres- 
sive programs that serve the cause of its people. (Italics added)' 

* In an interview with, the State Commissioner for Special Education, 

V 

the issue of Title I and special -education was discussed. The Commjs- 

» » 
sioner safcTthat there has been a separation at the state level that has 

developed ove.r the past couple of -years. He believed this is a reflec- 
tion "of federarpolic/es in which there is a great amount of "turfing" 
between the Title I offices and the Bureau of .Education for ttje Handi- m 
capped,, and this fragmentation is being felt at the. state level. To his 
knowledge, the, State Title I Office has instructed local districts that 
they may mix Title I and special education money and services if they 
keep separ^.te^ accounting systems, i.e., "They're going to have to play ^ 
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the banjo in order to get the 'money to do that." He believes that the 

local systems have not been willing to go thrQugh the process of 

developing separate books, apd therefore they have kept the services 

and children separate. The Commissioner felt that Title I children, 

whom he referred to as "culturally disadvantaged and economically 

deprived," coulji/rr t equently also be- labeled ' learning disabled, 1 and 
J * * * » ^ 

should thus*b% counted as eligible for P,L, 94-U2 funds. . 

In a related area, there, is some evidence that the implementation, 

of , P. L. -94-142 is causing the withdrawal of Title XX fupds from programs 

that serve school-aged handicapped children. § In the fall of 1978, ^t he 

Commissioner of the Department of Human Resources, whicff oversees • 



Title XX spending in the state, issued a memo forbidding the use of 
Title XX funds to provide educational sePVices to handicapped children. 
\ The rationale provided in the memo was that the state had claimed that^ 

100:; of all handicapped children had been identified and were being 
served as required by state and federj^ law. thus there was no need to 
^ use social service v dollars to supplement specia^ducat-ional* program?** 

* which the state claimediwere legally adequate. This decision was likely 
to affect significantly the non-school based prQgrams* in the MigKiand 

* area which were serving handicapped children with Titled funds, * 
according to a regional human resources administrator. The issue is 
now affecting services' for school-aged children, but nay extend to pre- 

*\ * school children as state and federal laws are more fully implemented 

* » * • 

with this -younger age group. The State Conn^Usioner of Education also 
recognized the V&blem, but was^ridt overly concerned aiboutjts effects 
on the preschool -handicapped population. "It might have_an adverse 
' effect on some programs that are now using Title XX funds to serve these 

children. But our position has been that we cannot serve younger 

m ' , • - '• 

<d ■ ' \ ' 
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* children until all the objectives are met for the older children. 
We don't have the experti se^ 4 That"So other people's responsibility.". 



T he TjtjeUX 50/5CKru1e . Title XX .of the Social Security Act was 

* 7 ~" ' J 

.implemented in 1975 to consolidate existing social service funding 

programs. . Subsequent ^regulations,, included a requirement that mtfhies 
• appropriated under the Act be distributed evenly. arcpng families cur- 
rently receivingpublic assistance (e.g.; AFDC) and tho^e families near 

0 » 

Tthe poverty level but not already receiving welfare payments. The 
former group is called the 'income maintenance" (IM) population, and the 
latter i$ refer?-ed*to as "income eligible 1 ' (*tE).. * 

*This requirement is 'art example of urban-oriented policies that do 
not fit rural circumstances. In Hickory County in January 1976., there 

k were 71 children 4 years old or younger who were in families receiving 

o * 

AFDC payments/ Twenty-nine of these children we,re 3 or 4 years, bid 

When the EIP decided later that year to apply for. £ Title XX grant to . 

W replace, the Title L funds -that £h^Educ?ati on .Commissi oner threatened to 

cut off for preschool programs, they found a major recnntment problem. 

* Because of their policy of no publicity, very , few AFDC families were 

aware of the project. During the* previous two years ••of. operation, the 

* ^ _ * - 

EIP served only 13 AFDC families out of a total of 137. The Title XX 

50/5(^ rule' required the program to increase the proportion of AFDC 

families served from ]3" to 50?;*in one year^J^ ^ ' 

^ In September 1976,-ihfi: staff began to recruit children* for the EIP. 

because of the low. number of AFDC families , especially in the fttdge 

area, it was not until December that the program found enough^ children 

* ^ 

to beqin operation. This«long recruitment period led to „an' -immediate 
.conflict over .cash* flow between the S£h6qj "'bbard .and the lacal^epart- ' 
,ment of Human Resources, whicb administers Title XX in the county.' 



Under Title XX state regulations, programs are reimbursed for services 

a fter .they are delivered. Jtf he reimbursement is based on thel number of 

/ ° * * ' 1 ' 

children enrolled each. month. Titus , during the time tha-t staff were 

recruiting, no children were 'errrol led and staff -salaries tould not'be 

covered by the.Jitle XX co#£r#ct. The salaries were paid during^the 

'4-mdntfr period by ARC and local do-llars. By the end of the program' 

yea^^the school board had drawn only half of the initial 540,000 con- 

tract because of «the delay in enrollment. • • 

Additional conflicts between the school, bo'arri and 7 the Human Resources 

Qffice concerned the increased paperwork related to verifying family 

income every few months (41r. Judc said he was speh^ng 50. of his time on 
* » * 

a program that only Represented 10" of his budge\. ) Another conflict 
grew out af differing, personnel policies between the two agencies. The 
school board^did not offer the same sick leave and annual leave benefits 
required, by Human Resource? and there was disagreement as to whether EIP * 
staff were-.^boo-l employee^ or Human* Resources emplqyees. # Problems also , 
ooccurrecl 'in relation to 'the. children's ages, as the orioj.nal contract 
, was^for\services lo 3 and 4 year olds. But purine the spring, some .of , 
the children.. turned 5. Jhis required the^ contract to /be amended /so .the . 

program coul£ continue to 'serve these few children during the last 2 

• j. 

-mprfth-s -df. the program year. 
. j / 4 . ' <• ■ 

/ • The Elf teacher, Betty Garrett, requested a transfer to- a kinder- 

garten classroom 'during this period. She flescri beck the .year as, 'one 

'headache -after another^Lveicy morning, when 1 woke gP* I wondered what 

problem I'd«tiave to' face that day.." Mr. 'Judd talked her out of the' .. 
. » * . j • ^ ^ . • . . 

transfer by arguing that the kindergarten class woul'd . probably itself be 
closed soon due«to declining .enrollment. *The Ridoe site home- vis.ito/* 
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Alma Pritctiett, also disliked the arrangements under Title XX. The 
50/50 rule ^as impossible to implement along the Ridge, since most 
families, thoifgfi ^uvte poor, are intact. She said 3 "The peqpje in this 
area are very poor, but they're $lso very proud. They neepi help$ but 
they won't split -up their families just to get V/el fare. K Stie'knew of 
'one family where the father litfed i O^he rear of the house so he could. ' 
make a quick exit when the^social worker came by. Atria viewed tjie 
social worker assigned by Human Resources, to °the EIP as insensitive to • 
the culture of the Ridge residents--"She would just/ go into theSe 
people's homes and tell them what to do. That ain't ri-ght." Alma said 
she was always well received in the homes because she 'minded her own > 
business, and "as long as you mind your own business, ,t/ie people will., 
mind their own business and they won' t btfther ^ou:" By the end \ gf the V 

* % m 

year, 'the *C1 aver progran had served 13 AFDC children of the 16 enrolled, 
while the Ridge progran served only 4 AFDC children out of 19. The 
overall percentage of AFDC°<fhi ldren was close to the mandated 50". 

the 50/5Q rule, also was difficult for a regional child health 
project to implement." .In fact", the project director said' it was the - 
"biggest problem His project was facing. The home visiting staff was 
-having great difficulty in locating AFDC families. When .asked if this 
was more of a problem in outlying areas ttfan in Jackson City, he replied: 

•Even urban centers in this area are really so rural, there's not 
that much a higher, proportion of IM families.. If's pretty uniform 
across the whole region. You' know there really is. a greater need 
among the IE population-, especially in health. When you go out 
into the rural areas,- you firfd all these, families that are -still 
intact but they're just living- on real low incomes. Maybe, the 
father is logging or .something like that and only works part of 
the year and they 'we got real serious problems. The IM families 
-might live in a housing project or a divorced woman might stil'l be 
living with her mother, and they don't need the kind of support 
• services that the family does that's trying to ma1<e it on its owrT 

' with very little money and they aren^e^igible for any kind -of 
public welfare". " - 
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Finally, the Title XX administrator for. the Highland Region 
referred to day care programs in Pike and WinchesteriXounties as • 
"disasters." He asked: 

Are you familiar with the AFDC rules? 

Mai lory:. Do you mean the 50/50 rule? 

Yes (shaking his head). Only about 7!> of the children served 
in these programs are AFDC children. In Pike County they're 
doing a little bit better,, but this has keen -a'^eal problem' with 
the Title XX*money. Nov/ .maybe in Washington or Mew' York or some- 
placelike that, they've got high concentrations of AFDC children. # 
but we just don't have that in the rural areas. It's impossible 
for us to find them. The£ just don't live out there. 

The f implementation of P.L. 94-l%2 . The Education 'of All Handicapped 

Children Act, enactecHn 1975, mandates educational services for'handi- 

♦capped children beginning at age 3. However, the law provides that 

state-level "sDecial education mandates for preschoolers take precedence 

over the federal 1 requirements , thus the beginning age for mandatgry 

services in the state studied was- 4 years ("3 years for. deaf~ chi ldren) . 

State and local education agencies were required Jto be in f u1 1 compl i.ance 

with the Act as of September 1978. In* an effort to facilitate services- 

for. preschool children, an inqent'ive grant of up to C300 per child i<s 

available to state education agencies. However, Congressional appropna- 

tiORS have been^ell b.elow '.t^^^uthorized amount? and ? only $75 per*^ 

child was'actually available in FY 1979 (Cohen, Serines, L Guralnick, 

1979). This figure is a national average, arid in this particular s£ate, 

the^ amount available per preschooler was only S30 1 according to the 

State Commissioner'of Special Education. t \ \* . ' \ 

i m t 

\ Given- this snail amount of mone'yT'it has been difficult to iniplenent 

\^he preschoo* provisions of P.L. 94-142. 'Although the 'State Department 

o'f -Education clains tha> early, childhood education for bdth handicapped 

' ' > ' ' ' ' *• 

and non-handicapped children is*"our number 'one priority over the next^. 
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few years/ 1 there was little evidence of a major effort to locate and 

serve preschool handicapped children in the counties we observed. The ~ 

State Department is conducting "child find" activities to identify ' 

handicapped children in need of special education, but there is little* 

comparable activity at' the local level.' The stcite-level outreach 

efforts have resulted w the identification of 7,000 preschool handi- 

capped children, but "the. Special Education Commissioner is not "proud 

of the way the child find .has worked out for us. - You know there are 

more than v that out there:" -lie s^aici *hat parents are reluctant to have 

their children identified as handicapped unless they can be sure that 

some^services will result from the identification. This is particularly 

a problem for parents of preschoolers who must wait for'service^ for a 

year or more after-identification and labeling. The result is that 

parents. Of preschoolers are less Tikely to initiate the identification 

•and labeling process than parents of school-age , children. ? 

Although the Special Education Commissioner stressed the importance 

of early chi ldhood' services , this emphasis was 'not indicated by the *State 

Education Commissioner. He did not believe that the present t re/id to 

serve younger children through public schools was appropriate because 

of the, lack of expertise of school personnel, in this area.. In referring 

to* the problensjof serving the younger acje group, Tie remarked, "You 

k 

know we can't gcrin there and just jerk then off'their mother 1 -* *tit.° ,ft> 



The pauency of funds available and conflicting signals from the 
S,tate Department hava allowed local education aoencies to move slowly 
in implementing state and federal preschoo\ mandates. The resistance . - 
showr\ by Winchester County and other schoo.l systercs in* serving preschool 
children was described j^Vier. ^Refusal to reimburse parents for trans- 
portation costs, counting children' enrol leci in non-school "programs as 
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served by tiie schools, and lack of cpoperation between, school's and 

**■ . 0 4 

other community agencies have a-lready been documented. 

The impact of P.L. 94-142 on the" EIP has beerMiH^ since the 
program serves "delayed" rather than "handicapped" children, and there 
does not seem .to be any intention to seek out and serve more -severely 
delayed or disabled chiT#>en. The program staff claim parents of 
severely impaired children are not pressing demands for service,' 
and'they believe this is an, indi cation that'either such children do 
not live in the area or their parents do not want them to attend school 

until they are older, if at all.- The self-contained special education 

/ 

class for the county only served one child below 6 in 1978-79. 

The Parent Training Project also has not been directly affected by 

the laws, except in a negative sense in that tfl£ir attempts to develop 
cooperative relationships with local schools have been unsuccessful. 
The Mental Health Center director said there was no interest shown by 

"area schools "in developing working arrangements with his agency or with 

the PTP to meet the preschool mandates. .There was no indication that 

t this r Situation would change in the near future, particularly given the 

absence "of significant pressur^from^ the State Department to come into 

compliance. * N 

> Although it is- peripheral to (he study of the EIP and the PTP, an 
. ' ■ ** 

analysis of the identification aftd placement process for handicapped 

\hildren in Winchester County Schools provides an example of both the. 

■*•• .*• 

way in which the law is u being implemented and the" method of triangulated 

.;, • * ' » * / • • ' * 

perspectives 'used frequently in' this research. .In order to get an. idea 

of howl placement decisions were made, the, qjounty special education 

supervisor,' Mrs. York, was interviewed. She said thai a mult i disciplinary 

group (the "M-Team*') makes officia/1 decisions concerning placement and 

v -. ..<' .18.3 . "c ;. 
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jervices.. The M-Team made up of the building principal, the child's 
teacher, any resource or Sf>eoial education teachers that work. with the 
child, and herself. Occasionally a psychologist o&-speech therapist may 
join the group. And, she said, "Of course, the parents are included 
too, because the law says the parent has to be involved." She gave the 
impression that placement decisions ^nly occurred threugh^ a formal 
M-Team meeting made up of several professionals and, the parent. Although 
ttie team is labeled ,, multidiscip^rnary, ,, membership is 'heavily werghted 
toward education and psychology (Mrs. York 1 ^. background is in*speech, 
therapy).. No .medical specialists or social workers ar£ included on the 
team. v / 

The next interview was with a building principal yiose elementary 

% » 
school contains the county^s self-contained programs for severely, 

multiply handicapped children- This school had orte.PTP graduate in it 

during 1978^1979-. When asked how" the' K- Team placement process worked at 

.his school , he replied that.it operates, "on a very informal basis. 

Lots of times we just meet in the hallway, or we have to make decisions 

over the phone." He said that the M-Team Consisted of Mrs. York, a 

classroom teacher, and hirtself. Often he was unable to attend the - 

* ' • 

meeting because of other demands on his time. ^ 

.It 1 s jus*t impossible -for me to ijo to two meetings on eat^h 
* 4 handicapped chjld in this school.. It would mean going to over 
1 • 300 meetirias: a year.- J just, can't do that. I need to spend my 
* t irtie doing/'some other thfngs.too-. So we try tp get these things 
"done as 'best we £fen. " . * 

The .principal made no-mention of -parent involvement in the placement 



1 'Finally, a special- education .teacher' was asked how the M-Te^m 
.functioned. She said that the placement process: 

. * , ' ■ . . - . . ... 

9* \ 

^ % -* - , ' J. S*» * • 
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usual ly'means a knock o>i my door. Somebody will be standing there 
holding a child by the hand. Sometimes f N lrs. York or somebody 
might call the Friday before they bring the child 'into the class^ 
on Monday, but I* almost always have no information before the child, 
gets into the classroom. #rve never seen a medical history on any. \ 
of these children. . 



She said that she had not participated in any formal M-Team meetings, 

.v . 

As far as she knew, there have been no such* meetings for any of the' 
chiTdreri who were placed iji her classroom, which is for the most 



severelyfcmpaired children in. the county. In addition, she rarely sees 

the parents of the children prior to placement, and never sees them 
' * \ • ■ - • . " * * 

after placement. 



Local program, policy, making . The preceding section desci^ed 

federal and stfate-level policies and their effects on the* two early 

intervention pVograms. It is clear that much of the administrative 

• ■. > • 

staff's time is taken up with responding to externa 1 ly'generated - 

policies over which they have no control. This response may take a J 

number of forms, including full compliance, apparent compliance without 

A « 

meeting the full intent of a policy, ignoring a, policy, or actively 
resisting it. 'In addition to -responding to external policies, Jhe two 
■programs also' generated their .own policy decisions, partly in response 
to state and federal policies and partfly in response to local circum- 

stances* uneffected by higher, level policy making..." It* i s this .latter 

r « '-i ' " -' * 

type of local "policy making that'wiTT now be examined. The first issue , 

to 'be- discussed- will "be. the pol icy "response^ to the closing of the' Ridge. 

EIB program by the 'regional- fire marshal 1. The second area of locfel 

policymaking to be reviewed will- be the process of rep/licating .the . 

'Jackson-City Parent Training Project in Sabine. • * , ■ 

Y. The clc-sing'of the-Ridge EI P . Jn December 1977, the regional 

fire marshall, who happens to' live in Claver, inspected the Ridge 



\ 
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Elementary School. The purpose of the .inspection was to see whether 

\he-*EIP srite located in the school met the national Life Safety Code. 

When the Title I director applJed to the County Department of Human 

. , r 
Resources £or an operating license i>'the third year of operation, the 

DHR notified the fire marshal of the application and asked him to do a 

routine inspection prior to granting the license. The' site was 

inspected using 'the new Day Care Center'-'Stancards that had been recently 

added to ttie <jpde* to cover day care centers serving 12 or more .children. 

' Although the EIP is clearly not a day care proaram, these were the only 
standards that appeared to be applicable. Two days after the inspection 
a letter was sent to Mr.-Judd advising, him of a dozen fire code viola- 
tioris* that -would haye to be- renfedied i.f the program were to continue at 
that location. Although it was no£ stated in the letter, Mr. JudcTand 

-the fire marshal quickly agreed that the center coul^stay oper^for the 
remainder of the school year to avoid'di sruption of the program. 

Mr. Judd informed the EIP teacher., t*& superintendent,, and the 
school principal of the notice, but toljd no one else* and none of these • 
people told their cfwn staffs, th^program parents, or. the school board 
about'the results of the inspection*'* Alma Pritchett, the Ridge site- 
home visitor, 'was aware that the inspection had occurred, but she was 
puzzletf that she heard nothing rnpre about.it for 5 months. u "Why di'd 

it take so long? I thought I'd hear something Hghti'away; If we'd 

.* ' • ~ * 

fcnown about it sooner, it. seems like we could have done something, 

1 % ' 

'instead- of having to* do something ^at the last minute. 1 ' The E1P< teacher, 

'Betty Garrett* actually was not. told of the inspection results until * - 



February,, but she said that Mr. Judd had given her .the impression that , 
it wasjaot a serious, problem : and «it was not qlea'r what the, consequences 
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would be. Thus she chose not to tell her staff of the situation 
until a second notice was sent to the school 'b'oard in, mid-May- 

The initial decision not to announce the inspection results stems 
from Mr. Judd's-arfd others 1 desire to. keep the project out of public 
view as much as possible. Mr. Judd 2nd Superintendent Quails felt 
thaYto publicize the issue would cause N staTf and parents to become 
upset. Their hope was that'the problem would dissipate without any 
direct action. 9 And it appe&rs that the decision to not appeal the 
closing or try to keep the site open was made soon after the inspection. 
The f o.ll owing year's school budget was io the process of preparation 
throughout the spring, but there was never an atterpt to include money 
for renovations or a new classroom. In^dditipn, the next year's Title I 

and ARC proposals were being developed and they both provided for only 

*■ # 

one site in Claver. Thgse proposals were written by Mr. -Judd before Hay 

when h^ made public the order to cTose. Mr. Judd was fearful of 

bringing the* issue before the county court because it might generate 

^questions and debate that would harm the overall project, given the 

conservative values of court members". He also feared trat the issue . 

would come to the .State Education Commissioner' s s attenti\n, thus' 

jeopardizing future funding*.. 

I just want* to keep the status quo going, that's all. As long as 
" the program is "still going; that's all I can hopetforvat least 
' until we get a oew commissioner that favors these programs. I've 
. . never tried to 'publicize the program and nake people aware of it. 
. We^ve always kept a very low profile. . . * . 

Mr. Ju'dd also was concerned that to make the issug public\would generate 

demand for the program i-n tomtfunities -trtat did not already heve the * 

service available. J 
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A second factor in the decision* to keep the issue quiefcwas a 

^ J 

general' sense of dissatisfaction with the Ridge site. As Mi*. Judd 

. * * - • " • ' -f% '. 

said* "This is better anyway." Although he bel ieved' that the site was- 

^operating smoothly* he felt that the demands placed-on Betty Garrett 

flto cover both the Claver and Ridge sites were too great, and monitoring 

the Ridge site from Claver was too much troubje. the Ridge home visitor, 

Alma Pritchett, jwas viewed„as competent but in need of supervision. 

She was not viewed as able* to 'operate the site independently, and 

Mr. Judd was especially concerned that if she were given responsibility 

for recruitment, she would -try to .get her- own kin into t he progra r. If _ 

the progr^rc were to r.ove to another site, such as a local community 

center, then there would be no building principal to provide daily super- 

« 

vision/ "She acts 0 like the director sometimes, ^because Betty can't 
always be there, and Betty doesn't like that." Betty confirmed this 
view when she said that -she felt that she had been devoting too much time 
to the. Ridge site because she had to pack and unpack materials to take 
from Claver once or twice a week, and this caused her to neglect Glaver 

and the two home visitors there. She*said that she could do a better job 

I . . • . 

just covering one center.. 4 ' 

Mr. Judd wanted to hire a second teacher to supervise the Ridge site 

' but he said there was no money to do-so. Although the*tota1 Title I 

budget for thfe county- is underspent each year by $16,000 to*$20,Q00, ' 

Mr;-.Judd-did not suggest that this carry-over budget could be used either 

. "to* hire a second teacher onto make the required renovations,^ 

-.The third factor /in "not responding quickly *tol;he matter* i's tfie 

attitude of those people who Live "under the mountain", toward those who 

« 

live "over" it." Mr. Judd believed that the "Ridge people are "different 

'«K • • ' . . ' . v 

• from the .people .over in this part of the county," i.e.. they are • 

. ■ \. " • . ' 183 : vv 
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independent and could not (be trusted to manage the program without 
close supervision.- Their/ "differentness" also meant that they would 
"not say too much"°about be closing, and £heir traditional -lafck of 
influence in county pol i Ji c*s meant -that they would not be able 1 to stop 
the closing. The Ridge jrea school board member also said th|t, "Peo 
aren't too active up thejhe," and tjiey would not complain very 
the closing. (This is Jhe same, school board member who did riot activ 
campaigner reelection/because he got too many phone calls ^nd 

* * I 

complaints while in offnce.) > ; 



le 
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Yet this neaative attitude toward the Ridge did not have to be 
public. Mr. Jucfd and /ir. Quails both believed that .any challenge or 

protest over the cloying should 'come from the "grassroots." Fok the 

' ' ' I 

school board to appeal the order would create "just too many hasslek," 
and it would be better for the "appeal to ccme f rom tfe community arjd the 
parents of the children affected. The strategy becPie one of letting 
any protest-etfra from the ptiblfc,no.t from the school board. This strategy 
was bound'to fa\l , given'the lack of power and organization on the, Ridge; 
it would appear that the people were unconcerned, thus providing the 
necessary political justifie«£ion for letting the Ridge site die., #hich 
was something «that Mr. Jucfd and others appear to have wanted. 

Jhe strategy worked 'well. The 5-month .delay in making the ' ** 

problem known meant that it was too late to amend the project proposals 
or school budget to keep the center open. And the' Ridge community,^, 
working with very m\Je information about- the i^sue,was unable to ' - 
respond. By June, when the maUefcirst waj- reported iYi the newspapers, ; 
the* program was winding down. for the summer,: thf home visitor's position/ 
was ending, the 'elementary_school. was closing for vacation,- and there 
. were no more parent meetings planned. 
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. The first-announcement of the problem to the parents was made on 

.**«,' * ' * ' 

.the last day of the program as "graduation diplomas" were being passed 

0 ** w * 

I out to the children and their parents. The principal of .the Ridge 
I * V / 

Sehool, Dil lard Crawford, tofid the parent after the graduation that 

the fire mars^af had ordered ijjajor renovations in the classroom, that 

would probably jiot^be feasible. He said that vthe major problem was 

time rather thW money, in that it was probably too late to get the 

4 

school board or county court to act before school reopened in the fall. 
He told the parents 'that "he would present the matter to the school board 
the next week, and if there were no resolution of the p_roblem, he would_ 
call and ask them to attend the next county xourt meeting. As it turned 

out, the school board-meeting was postponed. Mr. Crawford went on 

. • "rL 

vacation for, the summer], and' the parents were never contacted about 
subsequent" school board- or county court meetings. 
. After the parents were presented with the issue, one mother 
• immediately spoke up. "Well, w&re does our wheel tax go? Shouldn't , 

% eft » 4 v ♦ 

- that go to- pay for things like th^s?*' 0 We ; .have to p&y our taxes for the - 

I *" * i ' ' "* 

Claver High School, s6 we should get a t^ogram up here. We shouldn't 

let our taxes go to the other schools." Anojther "parent suggested that 

they withhold their wheel^ taxes in the future if the county -court did 

not support the program. 'Of the seven mothers present, three were^_ 

upset and vocal *about the issue^v/hile the others remained quiet. 

« 

Alma Pritchett began to act as a, conduit'for information'-tre^een 

'*»'*•. 
the parents and 'school officials. She contacted the area school board. 

member, Omar Perkins, a few days after the pjiregts were told of the 

' RrobTem. This was the first time that he became s^ware^ of the issue. \^ 

Sfie also told the parents not to take 'a n^, 'action yet and^not protest ; 

too quickly. She did not want to -upset or 'angeY any. schooT-or .County 
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officials before Jt was necessary, and she did not want to be viewed 

y • 

J&s being overly aggressive. • „ 

V 

A few wee1<s after the parents were informed, Alma said that many 
of them had contacted hpr to as* what could be done. She said, "The 
people don't understand why the school's been closed," and they did 
not understand why the school board ^as not bQing<more active in trying 
to keep it open. This perception of the parents' confusion contradicted v 
the county court representative's an'd the superintendent's view, who 
believed that the people in the area understood the problem and knew 
that the school board and county court had to accept the f,ire marshal's 
findings. Alma said that the people did not know what to do, and they 
"Sid not .know where to "put the blame" or focus their protest. She* 
» advisedy-wution and restraint, but her sister, who was also a program 
parent, wanted to "go beat t1i§ devil out of all of theft." Alfiia's sister 
'did not know whQ Omar Perkins was, and neither of them were aware of 

-the school board meetfngs at- which it was decided to close the Ridge * 

■ x I 'r ' - ' ■ ' ' ' V * 

s i>^ToT B th^L'fa^l QWrng* year . At one point. Alma called )Slr. (j)ualls to 

:s could do, such as attending a School board meeting 1 , ^ ; 

~r but he told her there was notfVin'g they 'could do—the matter waslup to \> 

m \tb& boa^^nd the 'parentis', j^utljwoifld make no difference, t Jn a subse- 




' 9 A \ We^still tfon^t know\hy all "tfcffs happened atfd a£- still "d^4'%w^|t^ * 

* kDuVtrig^tfriis period, Betty Gar^etr^ayed^ Jjas^si ve role *n .the 
* majtter.* She was unaware* of the details p\ trf| .inspection result, 
including recommendations tor spitie jniftor; changes in the-tlaver center,. 
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Betty was resigned to th6 situation.. "Well, that|s-the way things go v . . * 

I hope I still have my job. next year. " £he did not become involved in ' 

• ' ' ' . - • >* v * 

any of the irjterjaction\between Ali^a and ttte school board, /T and by late ' 

June wa^ assuming that thfe *Rid|ge site would be o\6sed # format least the 

coming' school year. 3y*June, others suctuaSafMr w J,udd andLMr. Quails * • 



• * * were alsb using the p^st tense when refert^ng to thfr Ridge site,,* as at 

a -Title^ I parent meeting where, Mr..* Jucld.de^crifee^l the EIP site th& 

y ■> . * - . 

'"we had up on the Ridge,* 1 ' . . ' * , „ * « 

* In the first week of dune, the school board hel-d.'a regular meeting,; / 

># *' * ■ , 

. jt which tebe fire marshal's inspection results were 'presented. The • # 

v * ^ djscussjort of the issus opened with Superintendent ^QuaMs staging,* "The 

" ' »Wciy I see it there's 'real ly no choice in the matter'. Th£ fire ma (4 ha 1° . V 

^ has told us that the "classroom. i§ unsafe/ and <the expense,, of ^marfci rig the , ; 

• ' *■ - ' ' ' \ ' • ' - I * * 

■ ' * -entire building safe would just be way put of tone." *0rfaft Perkins'* * A 

° 1 asked, J' Is .there anytMnd we can do? Thece *must ft be somethins./- 5 It * a * * 

' ' i • * ,qood prograni,-especially if it doesfti'tcost us ^ny ^n^y.-.'!, Mf^Q^alis *' V 1 ** 

i . \. said there w^ts "nothing ^k-'ber, dojre* unless an extra portable c%$sro%i ^ , ' - 

Cffi* * /t could JbV .located;'- Thefce'wa^itea 1 ^ t shortage of the portaib3e„tii1its, i*n .« ,: > 

a ^. « \ .twe arwl- there wfcre other 'aemaHes. f-or iftcfre 'classroom, space' * 



besides the;EIP neadT^ No boa.rd members other than Mr. Perkfns .pursu^l , 
\ ^ the'issue.' Wheil.a'Bus driver in the audience, who-vtos there on otKer 



• 



4 



business,, volunteered information abgut a community center that^Jnght 
be an alternative site, Mr. Perkins wanted to call the fire marshal 
immediately ti) see i*f the suggested building would pass inspection. 
',While Mr. Judd made tf^e phone call to .the fire x marshal's home, the - • 

board went on to other business, and did not return to the issue untiV t 

* / \ * 

two hours after the call was placed. The fire marshal was unable to 
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give a definite answer to the question because his records of the 

• * ■ » 

community center, tf.ere in his office. No action was taken by the # 

board that night. . 

^ At the next meeting, one week later, the school board voted to 

close the Ridge site for the coming year. The fire marshal had told- 

the superintendent that the community center was not acceptable (a fact 

which made the Ridge parents cpnfused and angry t since the building, had 

housed a Head Start class' for several years). Omar Perkins was the 

only board member to vote against the closing and that was done for • 

"political reasons," as an indication to his constituents that .he ca^ed, 

although he said in a 'private interview that there was r\o chance for. 

keeping the center open. After the vote to close the^center, Mr. Perkins 

moved 'to search for a new location for the center, whi'ch he also 

described as a politically motivated gesture. This motion passed 

unanimously. He later said that he dp-d not know who9e responsibility 

t was to carry ®ut the search, but that he did not feel it wa , s his job. 



i 

j 



In later conversations with Mr. Perkins, he said that only 



one or 



two parents had contacted him about the closing, and Alma had called 
him a few times.. The major contact with parents occurred in August On 
election day when he was'at the polls and several people questioned him 
about it. He Relieved 'that the program did not remain open because ' 
nQbody "took ^ny leadership in the community. He said the parents had not 
gotten together to try to keep it going, and the school board, "just 
kind of neglected that program. Where there's a will, there's a way, and 
there just wasn't any will to keep that classroom open up on the Ri^ge. 
JSeems like nobod^cared about it/'" 

C Odell Gore, the county court representative* for the Ridge, was the 
most active person in trying to restJlve the problem. He was in a peculiar 
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position as* a county court member, a member of the court's school 

<■ * ^ . * 

budget committee, the^father of a child who had attended the Ridge EIP, 
and an employee of the fi\re marshal who had inspected the center. He 
did not protest the closing, nor did he use his position as a court 
member to influence tt^ school board's decisions. But he did tell Alma 

Pritchett that he would introduce Jh^amendment to £he school budget 

|\ " ■ * 

during .a county cpiirt meeting to provide funds to reinstate the program. 

f 

He also bega*n looking for an alternative site, and worked with Alma pn 
this. In private conversations, hp listed several possibilities for 
saving the progre^u including "construction of a separate cirider-blcck 
classroom, perhaps using vocational-technical high school students for 
labor; finding federal funds for construction; and renovating, the local 
Mason's Lodge. However, he did not introduce an amendment to the school 
budget or make his other suggestions known ,to 'anyone else. He* has 
.privately pursued the Mason's Lodge possibility, which yjduld involve about > 
$1 ,000. of plumbing renovations.. He is a Mason, and he feels this is a 
likely alternative for the m?ar future. "I hope we can get that pro- 
gram started up again'* next year. They just extended that law (ESEA) for 
another 4 or 5 years and added more money to it, so we should be able 
to have it." 

There was no pressure put on other county officials over the , 
closing. "Not one word" on the matter was heard from parents by the 
superintendent. The one contact he had with a non-school person was * 
with Odell Gore, and he believed that foas because they had once been 
school classmates, and the inquiry from Mr. Gore was out of "curiosity" 
rather than questioning the board's actions. < < . 

At one point, Mr, Quails suggested to Mr. Judd that the Ridge 
children might be bussed down to Claver so* the community could continue 

* n * - 
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to-' parti cipate. But Mr.- Judd rejected the idea because it would be 
too long to travel for 3 and ^4 year olds. When this idea was sug- 
gested to iMr. Gore, he agreed that the parents would not want their \ 
children on the bus for that length of time. 

One alternative never Faised^would be to maintain, just the home . 
visiting component of the project, since the children came into^the 
classroom only every third day. Although this oqcurred to the observer 
as a logical compromise that would have kept the program functioning 
untiKa new classroom was located, the methodology of the stujdy 
required that he r>ot intervene in community processes, thus this sug- 
gestion was not^ffered. This became a major ethical dilemma, as it, 
was believed that'the idea could have benefited the corpnunity^ and to 
withhold a beneficial suggestion might be a harmful -act of omission. 
: When the field work was completed, an evaluation report was written 
for the program which included this suggestion. 

Efy midsummer, it was clear that the program would no.t be "open in 
\he 1978-1979 school year, and its long-term future is also doubtful 
unTess Odell Gore is able to convince others, that the Mason's Lodge 
is feasible and the program should be revived. In July, Mr. Judd 
commented that the issue had '"reached its peak. It won't really huft 
the program to close ..that tlassrlom, at least as far as the size of the 
program goes*. " In September, the Claver center opened with one new 
home visitor and 17 additional children to replace those lost as a 
result of the Ridge closing. Ironically, Alma. Pritchett was re-hired 
by the Board in the earl Rummer, although she h$d told t^era that she 
would not work in Olaver because of the expense of driving, across the 
county. The Board ignored her statement arid in June. hired her for the 
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' following school year so they would not have 'to pay her unemployment, 
benefits over th^ummer .months. She was thus farced to officially 

•resign her position in't'he fall, 'making her again ineligible for . 

• ' - . 

• » • - * , _ ' < . V . 

benefits. «► * . > 

2. Replicating the PTP in-Sabina . In 1974,, the State Ho"use of 
Representatives passed a resolution citi-ng the success of the urban 
v model PTP as an /"innovative and effective* [progran] iti training parents 
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t.o detect an.d act upon emergency evidence of 'abnormal behavior jn • « 

• - " - S ' 

- children."- The resolution called .for the development of a plan _ for the 

replication and expansion -of the PTP throughout the state. The- Depart- 

' mentof Mental Health was requested to draw'up the expansion plan and 

• i 

V submit it for consideration Wore the budget for the next, fiscal -$ear - s I* 

was enacted. Subsequently, the Department idevel oped a plan that -would 
have established a dozen expansion "sites in urban and rural areas at a 
' cost of about $250;000. However, the plan'-was not submitted to the 

state legislature until after the budget-setting process waS completed, 
thus no moneyVbecame available to implement it.-' The result, was a com- ^ 
prehensive plan with little hope of realization.. As the plan was being ' 
finalized, a new governor was elected whose, interest in" children,' s 
. services-was markedly less than that of hi?. predecessor, and the reces- \ 
-> sion of ^74^1975 was slowing down' fund % for social service's. The < ^ 
result of these circumstances has been a piecemeal expansion effort * 
that-bv 1979 had implemented about half of the intended expansion sites. 
Rather than'relying on a large contribution, from 'the state legislature, % . ' • 
each site has had to'develop its pwn funding; sources throbgh local, . '„ 

* v 

* * / • ' 

.state,- and federal grants. , . «. * .j • / , » \ • 

' One if the first expansion sites established was dn Jackson City. 
In 1975, the Department ofMeijtaJ Health learned of some Appalachian ; 



Regional Commission funds that had not. been spent by the end of the 
ftscH yabr and were available to child development projects. , Based 
on/fvt&^ntacts in the Highland Region, and because the ARC funds could 
onja^be used'in certain .areas ofihe state, the PTP expansion director, 
Paul frh'nsky, 'initiated talks wit^' the" Highland Mental Health Center, 
an area Head^ Start program, and the state university in Jackson City. 
The Head Start agency was -designated the regional sponsor of the 
Jackson City Parent Training Project and provided two staff members 
on a Joan basis. A field consultant from the' Department of Mental , 
Health supervised $he initial implementation of the project until a 
principal was hired in. mid-1976. The Jirst two years of the program 
wer;e relatively smooth, although enrollment never reached the pro- . 
jected capacity ,of 30 children (for a more detailed history; see 
Chapter III). ■ ■ x * 

From the beginning, it was hoped that satellite centers could be 
.established in the remote arenas of the highland Regioirrlo serve those 

* 

i 

families who lived too far away from Jackson City to benefit" from the 
PTP. This second level of^expansiort"or replication was also to occur at 
the other PTP sites in the -state. The first county identified for an,- 
expansion site was Hickory County, just to the east of Jackson City. 
After that site was developed, similar expansion sites were to be 
created in bther counties in the Highland area. ^At the time that Hickory 
County was -chosen as the initial expansion^site, the Early Intervention , 
Program was in its first year of operation. The PTP planners were not 
-t,h.en aware of - the EIP, and did not make reference to it in the PTP pro- 
posal in the section concerning coordination with other programs. 

In the summer of 1977, PTP sponsorship shifted. from the Head Start . 
agency to the Highland Mental Health Center (HMHC)'. The HMHC's ^Vector 



was in his third year, and he was seeking ways to increase services t&* 
chifdren anfi to expand services to outlying towns, Jhe opportunity to . 
become the delegate agency appealed to the * fc dirgctor, ^Charles Simms, 
and Head Star\ was having cash flow problems related to the PTP. 

' \ V - 4 • ' 

Because of the' administrative role of the Department of Mental Health, 
and because the : other PTP replication sites in the* State were under * 
mental health center sponsorship, the shift seemed logical and desir- 
able from most perspectives. The only person* who expressed reservations' 
about its consequences was the PTP principal, whjs was concerned that 
the HMHC might have priorities epd policy practices that differed from 
the original model- or that departed from- the coals of her own' program. 
Her concerns focused <?n a loss of authority over the program's operations 
that she If eared wouldoccur under the new^sponsorship. She also 
expre^ed concern that Dr. Simms would not be sympathetic to the central 1 
role played by parents in delivering services. 

After HMHC assumed sponsorship^ concrete plans began to be v 
developed to establish an expansion or satellite center for th^PTP. 
The HMHC already had three outreach .counseling centers operating and 
'intended to opfeif ud more in the near future. 'It seemed most efficient 
to locate the new PTP site in a town {hat had an outreach center, partly, 
because the community-would therefore have some familiarity with the 
HMHG, and partly because the -new center would be easier^to supervise. 
It is/for these'Veasons 'that the site that, was eventually chosen was in 
Sabina, where.a fullrtime HtyHC staff member was operating an outpatient 

clinic, rather than 'Hfckory County, which at that point did not have any 

• * * > 

HMHO.o,utreach services. ' ' 

» ' Plans for staffing theSiew centeV were a potential point of con- 
flict between Dr. Sims 'and the principal ,. Linda Davidson.' In a prjvate 
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interview that took plate just before the. change in sponsorship, 
Dr. Simms indicated that he would 'like to staff th(^ proposed 'expansion* 
. site* with, public health nurses, perhaps by buying some time from the 
nurses involved in a regional child health project for handicapped and 
delayed children. Yet in an interview* with Linda Davidson 4 on. the same • 
day, .she said that the proposed site would be staffed by paren.ts who" 
^had completed the PJP and who were meeting their 6-montth 6bli'gation,to 

train other parents. Neither person was aware then of thd others 

' ' I. 

staffing plans for the Sabina center.. 

During the fall and winter of 1977, plans evolved for the Sabina 
site. Most of the decision making took place at'the HMHC and the 
Jackson City site, with very little activity in Sabina itself . *There * 
was no deliberate attempt to inform other Sabina yagenci&s of^the 
planned expansion, and 1 there was no advance publvc announcement of the 
pending service. The dutreach mental health worker in §atnna helped * 
*. the principal locate a possible site in a Cjiurfch.of Christ, but^he had. 
no other \n vol vement in the planning or implementation process. 

Durirfq the winter, one of the' two, original staff people in Jackson 
* * yCitywas fired by Ms. Davidson due to .prQlonged absences and diffi- 

.culties inyletting parents assume responsibility for teaching. 
Ms. Davidson asked Sally Bean, a PTP. parent in her second year with, t|ie 
y ■ project,- if she would be interested in the vacancy. Ms t Bean wss 

employed by the phone company at the time, bpt she quickly applied- for 
the position. When she was hired, it was with' the understanding that 
- .\ she would be responsible for developing the Sabipa program.. Although 

\ • Dr. Sircms had "some reservations" about her because, she was M not one of 
the outstanding parents in the, program" and he did not know, if she*would 
be "independent enough to carry it -off," he felt the need to get the 

ERIC . ' '. 1'9.'; . 
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Site going arid agreed to let her try it. Several months after she 
was hired, he said that she had "blossomed, 41 and he was pleased with 

• the job stie was doing. C . v . 

*■ 

.Although the staffing issue was resolved to both people's 

* * 4 

satisfaction, the tension between Ms. Davidson and Dr. Simms continued. 
He'Mjg^rvto complain that she was dragging her feet in developing the 
£abina site, and she^began to press for a significant salary increase 
to compensate for respOnsitilities related to getting the expansion site- 
off the ground and for conducting weekly training sessions* with the 
st^ff of ^the- regional child health project. The salary request became 
a major point .of contention, and Ms. Davidson began talking about 
' .resigning in order to go to graduate shcool . No increase was offered ' 
to. placate hefvand by midsummer, sh^left the program. As,mentioned 

earlier; no replacement was hired for 5 months,. and Sally-Bean was left 
I 

\ - to develop Sabina on her own. She did receive support from Nellie FTatt* 
the other staff person in Jackson City;, and from the Department of^ Mental 
Health field consultant who visi-ted Sabina weekly and provided^ support 
in a parallel fashion to her involvement in the_early slages of the 
Jackson City project. 
^ The administration, of the -Sabina site remained at the HMHC in 
Jackson City. The Sabina outreach mental health counselor referred 
some families who he knew personally to the new program, but was other- 
wise. not involved in its development. He was unaware .of, the funding ^ 
mechanisms for the project, did not "know that ARC monies were soon to 
be terminated,, was not involved in placement or. treatment decisions, 
and generally spent "a very small perceatage" of his time on, matters 
relating to the program. He : did~not object' to- his lackUf involvement* 

c . . 

. / 
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. and seemed to prefer that the administration of the program be 

centralized and ''out of his hands. . . • * 

Sally Bean was also comfortable with the cent/alized adnrinistra- t 
tlon and did not try to create a working relationship^' th, the , 
outreach counselor. She-commuted from Jackson City to Sabina twice" 
weekly to" run the site, but spent very .little time in the community 
establishing contacts with other' agencies or publicizing the program. 

" As was the case in Jackson Cvty, she deliberately 1-imited tfle initial 
enrollment to a very few families. The limited enrollment continued <* 
for the first year -of operation, and did not. show signs of. change at 
the end of that time. • . 

The field consultant, jffi ce. Banfield, wa-s somewhat concerned about 
the low enrollment, 6ut felt that the Sabina site had successfully 
replicated the design of the PTP model. In other words, although the 
program was only service three or four v families, 1t was true to the- 
» original model, and that seemed to be a more important criterion for 
success than the number of familres served. Lack of public awareness, . 
transportation 'problems, arid the heavy demands made on parent's time 
were acknowledged as factors in continuing low enrollment, but ajlegience 
to the original model meant that the. program, could not be modified to 

i 

resolve these problems. Ms. Banfield described the Sabina site as a 

"nori-program," and said,'^7f~T^el , e-an observer, I' wouldn' t» be impressed." 

She felt. that the program was stagnant, and needed to expand soon or - 
c , , , •• ( • _ 

"risk being terminated by the HMHC administration, and sjje suspected that 

* / ( s 

■ the delay in hiring a principal might-indicate a conscious neglect by 

Or/ Simms that would eventually lead to closing the program. Yet her ' 

recognition of these problems and their causes did not lead her to taking . 

an active role in finding solutions. Again, as someone allied to the 

• 2,01 
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program sine* its inception", she struck us as more concerned with 
Vthe replicatvon of the model than with providing an accessible and 
appropriate service 'that could adapt to community needs. . - •• 

i These- two illustrations of the local policy making process offer 
\r — 

opposite endf of the continuum of program development.. One program 
was closed, but due to a lack.of information on how to challenge the * 
closing and Suggest alternatives, the community response wa's Limited 

♦ • 

to expressions^ frustration and resigned acceptance- The other* 
program observed was in the process of opening, kit a fbw level of - 
program-community integration ami a' lack of copunity awareness about 
the program kept it from moving beyemd the ,ini tial stages of develop- 
ment. In both cases, a centralized administration made decisions 
affecting outlying communities with very little input from the , 
communities- themselves. And, no one suggested possible alternatives^ 
that might have- avoided total shutdown in the first «case or ri,gidly 
adherin-g to a model at the expense of program growth in the second- 

Program-Family-Interacfioii ■ • 

The fourth and .Vinal area of findings is concerned with how the 

\ 

two programs interacted with parents of children being served. Some 
aspects of parent-program interaction have already been 'discussed, ' , 
such as ttte-use of parents as teachers in the 'Parent Training ..Program. 
The focus -here" will be on: (a) the role of parents as decision ^ ( 
makers in the programs, 'and (t) the goals that .parents have for their 
children as a~result of ijheir participation in the programs, These 
• two. issues "are central tcj the' implementation ,of early intervention 
programs' "as many-federal social policies now. mandate that parents be 
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given some policy making' powers; and the vaTues and expectations 
of parents have- been recognized as a significant Itifl pence in' the 
outcome of such programs (Dokecki, Strain, Bernal , BrOwn, & 
Robirtson, 1975). 

1 ; -Decision making roles for parents . Because the Hickory County 
Early Intervention Program receives most of its funding 4mder Title l 4 

9 

of the ESEA, it is required to have a parent advisory council that 
participates in program development, policy making "end evaluation . 
(P.L. 95-56V, Sec. 125). In the EIP, there were two levels of parent, 
councils. First, each group of families had their own meetings which 
generally focused on the progress of children in the program, fund- 



raising, and otherjjatters specific .to each group.'. These group's, made 
up of 4'tq 10'regular participants, met three to $i \ times per year,' 
and elected representatives to the second council ,|wiich was program- 
wide. It is ^he^program-witie-Gouncil that is given, advisory authority 
in the ESEA* legislation, «and it will be di scribed i hare . . • 

The Proof am Advisory Council met* two' to fourj times a year during 
the first four* years of operation. (There was no. council during the 
"third year because the funding source that year, Tjitle p,did not 
mandate parent involvement.) The Council meetingsVgenerally included a 
presentation by Eugene Judd or Betty Garrett, discussion of future # 
program plans, and a social activity. SuperintentjQualls spoke at a 
few of the meetings.- and at the last meeting of each year the parents 
were shown profiles of the changes their children«made on the -LAP 
between September and May, Parents have not 'been involved in decisions 
around budget^ setting, hiring Staff, evaluating the program, or closing 
the Ridge site. -The areas in which they were acti.ve concerned efforts 
to get more parents to volunteer in. the classroom, purchasing equipment. 
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moving lunch 'from the elementary schoQ-Lto^the .program site, and the ' 
need to hold mpre frequent parent, mee£ing^Usually only the fifsft-and' N ' 
last Council meeting of the year included discussions^of program , 
polfcy The first parent meeting, in September*V October, was used, 
to elect officers for the Council,, and the last often included some . ' 
reeomnendations for the next year's program; such as moving ithe loca^ 
tidn of lunch. 'At one year-end meeting observed, the primary^activity _ 
was'passing out charts' to parents that : 1 i.sted the number 'of home visits' 
made during the- year \ the number of miles driven by home visitors, 
'the number of free meals served by the program, the number of parent , 
meetings held,* and the number of parents volunteering in -the classroom. 
There was no- accompanying narrative interpretation of, this inf6rmation, \ 
and the parents^ d- not appear to find the fables especially interesting 
or useful. They were- much more interested fn the profiles of their 
own children's progress's, and discussed these among "themselves and wi,th , 
the Staff for about a half an hojjrl They were' allowed, to keep the * 

* 

summative tables, but had to return the profiles to the staff. 
" ' Any meetings , that occurred during the program year were more t> 
.likely to involve a social event such as a Halloween or„Christmas party, 
making puppets for the classroom, or putting*on a sRit. Attendance at 
the meetings varied, but'usually consisted of five or six mothers-and 
•one \r two fathers. Social; activities were much better attended than . 
' either-the initial or year-end meetings. All the* Council- meetings were 
held in Claver, -and.fewer Ridge parents came to the. meetings than 
" • • V H - -v 

Claver parents. ' 1 .. \ ■ 

Betty Garrett said that there were:;- 

no set guidelines,. not definite, on.how'many- parenKmeetings to have-. 
That's never been decided". We decided on our own to.fiave them once a. 
month and for special occasion's.. • 
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Mai lory: Have you had then once a month?* 

Betty: Well , now this year 1977-78 they've teen less. 
We have-not had- as many parent meetings this year as we hgd, 
because to me it takes more time to plan a parent meeting than 
anything else. You have a classroom and that takes time, but 
when you plan for parents to Come in, I 'think you should 
plan . . . something special or not ask them In. We ^always 
try to have something to offer them. Have you ever seen . . 
the classroom on wheels i> Bryer?* -That's an awfully good parent 
workshop for parent participation. We visited it the second 
year and we've always patterned some 'of ot>r workshops after 
that program. - • 



/ Mai lory:' What kinds of things do tjiey do with the parents? 

Betty: They just have games', educational games, that tell 
you how to discipline the child and how' to help yow; child in 
' reading and just about every aspect—numbers booklets they give- 
out, color booklets, booklets on zoO animals. ~They do little 
skits with parents. Like at Halloween tine they do. a skit with 
the parents having false faces on and : . .talk about fears of •• 
children . . - 

Although the Council is intended "to give parents an opportunity to 

air. grievances or criticisms about the program, there is no evidence 

that any tfissatisf action was expressed at the meetings. The minutes , 

* • ' \ • * . - 
'of one meeting contained the statement, '1A11 members present appeared 

very happy ^with the Title I program. " The minutes -of another meeting 

declared that, "No gripes or complaints were presented/' A letter >> 

'from" Mr. Jiidd to the Council chairman which spelled out complaint pro- 
cedures as required "by the State Department of Education included the 

.assessment that, "It is my feeling that there are np complaints." 
However, minutes from Council meetings in the' fourth, program year * 
indicate a growing desire on the part of parents to be better informed 
about their advisory role. In one, meeting, *the parents asked that 
guidelines for parent involvement be distributed at the- beginning of 
the year. They also asked for "more frequent reports on their children's 
progress and f&r child care to be provided during meetings. * 
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*Some parents appeared to wanton active' role in decisions that 

affected the program. This was especially tyue for the Ridge parents 

when they learned that their center was to be closed. 'Several- of 

these parents contacted Alma Pritchett to ask what could be- done to 

stop the closing. Alma's sister sunned up their feelings by saying, 

"Just tell us what to do. We'll' do whatever we have to." Alma said 

that the parents would„ H work just as' hard as they can" to keep the 

center open, even though by the time they were made aware of the 

problem the program had ended for the summer. 

Mai lory: Do you think it's going to be hard to get them 
involved now that their kids are out. of the program? 

Alma: No. Some- of them wilj come down and work just as 
hard for- it because they want other people's children— it's not 
only just their child they're worried about, they ' re, worried 
about other kids, too. They know what. it's done for theirs, 
arid they know what it can. do |oy others. 

But AlmVs assessment was contradicted by Dillard Crawford, the Rfdge 

Elementary School. principal , when he described the attitude of the 

parents of school-age jchildren. He said' that the parents. did not want 

to be involved in school activities and did not support their children's 

interest' in school. He, said that- the eighth graders who'had-just 

graduated would rather be in ^chool' than, at ".Rome during the summer. 

"There- 1 s nothing to dp at home, and "their parents don't show any interest 

in them during the - . day while they're^ not in school." These differing 

-assessments of parental support are probably* due to the different ages 

of the children involved and to the closer contact between the ElP and 

the parents facilitated by the home visits.' ^ 

In an unstructured interview with the chairman of the Advisory . 

Council,' it was clear that he and otheV parents felt a desire to^support 

'the program actively but were unaware of how to do, so. The- chairman, 
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Willie Grover, drove a city water department trOck* and the interview 

took plade over a one^hour period one afternoon as he drove around the 

county on water departmenfbusiness. He said that he was elected 

chairman because he was the only man present at the first meeting of 

the year and therefore he had .the job. He stressed repeatedly tfiat 

he did not. know muqh about the program, and he was sorry that he could 

noty provide more information. He also said that he did not know any* 

' V * " ■ 

thing about the Advisory Council, except that it had met four times 

i # 
'that year. "Usually they have a speaker come in, 'or there's some report > 

on the progress of the program." He Relieved that the parents we're*, not 

aware of how to support the program, although they would be willing to 

do something if given a specific task. !!e said that, the parents were 

very supportive* and if they-were to be asked, they would say that it 

was a good program and that they had benefited from it. During the 

interview, he conveyed a sense of embarrassment that he dyf not know 

more about tfle Council so he could answer questions better, and he 

also seemed frustrated that his and the other parents' positive feelings 

toward the program v/ere not being utilized. 

The Parent Training Prograln did not have any external mandates 

to give parents an advisory or policy making role.- There were attempts 

to hold regular parent meetings, but these decreased from weekly to less 

than monthly over the first three years of the project. In the early 

stages of the program, monthly meetings' were held with Charlie $imm$ and 

with Dr. Cooke. But after the first year, these meetings stopped. 

Nellie Flatt, th§ staff pefsort with the project since its inception, 

did not know wljy the meetings had stoppfed. . During the third year, Sally 

Bean and Nellie asked Dr. Simms to attend a parent meefTng-^ 
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facrily problems related ;to raising a handicapped child. Sally'setid v 

that when she invited 'him to the meeting, "He didn't 7 seem real 

interested, but he said he'd, come. " 

When Nellie was asked if there were any advisory cpmmittee or 

parent grdiipLlthat made program decisions, she replied, "Well,' there's 

supposed to be ah^v^^uation committee, but Linda {the principal^ 

never did get it going." FuTt)ier<[nquiry revealed that this was a* 

sensitive jssue, and that several people rented to the program were 

critical of Linda's inability to organize the evanu^Tot^commi jtee. 

'The first attempts to establish the committee began in the faVT^f^ 

1976 at a parent meeting at which tv^o parents were chosen as repre- ^ . 

sentatives to the proposed committee. However, nothing further was 

done until 5 months later when the v two parents withdrew their names, 

and two more parents were nominated. Community representatives, A 

including the pediatrician, a university professor, and a Knights of 

/ToTumbus member, were soJicitetf for membership over the following 3 t 

months. Then the second jDair of proqfam parents^de^ided they did not 

want to be oh the committee, and two more were chosen. By this time, 

the central FTP office was , beginning tcfj>ut. some pressure on the * % \. r "T 

Jackson City program to get- an evaluation committee functioning. 

Soon after, the pediatrician said that he would be unable to serve due 

to time pressures. ^Finally, in March 1978, after a year and'a half 

of organizing, the committee held its first and only meeting (as of 

mid-1979). Below are. the minutes of that meeting as retarded by, 

* Linda Davidson: 

Evaluation Committee Minutes, March 30 - 12:00-1:00 

The discussion focused on two main points: structure of the 
committee and tl^e/tasks to be undertaken. 
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It" was' deckled that formalizing the structure would be 
delayed until after the cpmmittee* members had. worked together 
for awhile, i..e. , selection of a Chairperson would take place 
later. 

. • , ' ' " 

• Lind* Davidson explained the importance of the committee, , 

and [emphasized- that while there was no. formalized "power, ,r The s 

influence , of *the- cflmmittee was considerable, since they represent 

the community and the .consumers: 

Or. Wilson expressed a desire to see the program in operation, 
and it was^igre'ed that this would be done prior to the following 
meeting to be 'held during the week of .April 17,J978. Since 
members were unsure of their schedules, % the specific meeting date 
is tp-be arranged'the first of that week. [Meeting did not take 
p-racej . . .,. 



It was decided that the agenda of the next meeting would 
consist primarily, of 'a survey Qf possible tasks to be done .and 
selection of a short list of priori tie^. „ ' 

- In conversations with Linda Davidson during 1977 .and 1978, she 

indicated that a primary motivating factor in her attempts to organize . 

the evaluation committee was to protect the PTP as it o*me under the 

sponsorship* of the Highland-Mental Health Center. She-believed that it 

was important both" for her own security and that of the program to have 

«- support system with community links if the integrity of the program 

were^to be maintained. She said that she. wanted to have an evaluation 

mechanism in place pifior toXhe change in sponsorship sq that the HMHC 

could not. impose its own evaluation criteria. Underlying these stated- 

reasons was her continuing conflict with the^MliC administration, ^s 

she became firmer in the decision to leave her position by mid-1 978 f she 

i , ' J * . > * 

spent less energy on organizing the committed , perhaps because the need • 

for protection decreased as she realized that her leaving would make 
•the motivating factor moot. ^ - . 

' Throughout the inquiry into this issue, there was no evidence that 
parents were pushing to get the committee going or that they were 
interested -in any other advisory or policy making role. Although the > 

.209 ' • «4 



EIP parents in Hickory County were relatively* uninvolvecT in program 

policy making, -they expressed a desire to contribute in spme way to 

the support of the program. In contrast, the P"&P' parents did not 

express those desires and were content to play a passive role in 

program development and evaluation. This may ^be iue to: (a) the 

natural cohesion of 'the EIP parent's, many of whom were. neighbo.tp-and 

kin prior to their involvement in the project as Compared to the PTP ; 

parents who were spread across several counties; and (b) the fact - 

that. EIP children were not handicapped, and therefore dfd not produce 

the degree of child-related stress faced by PTP parents, who had*} 

numerous outside demands in addition to their d?i1y program involvement. 

* • • 

2., Programs' and parents' goals for, children . Any evaluation of 

early intervention programs should include an assessment of the pro- 

* A 

grams' success in meeting goals for. individual children. Most 
0 evaluations have been based on., goals developed by the program staff, 
a,nd usually these goals are concerned with cognitive and affective 
changes produced a"s a result of program .[jarticipatiorl. For example, 

in the most recent EIP proposal, the objective of the program was. to 

- i \ . 

, produce one month of average gain tin the LAP for every month of 
instruction, and 85% of the children were expected to reach that 

criterjtfn. (This, o ne*for-one goal raises the question as to whether 

the program was intended to compensate for educational delays, as the 
Title I .legislation prescribes, or whethfckthe program was intended to 
maintain the already delayed status of the child. 'The staff would argue 
that the former fs their goal , -yet the' proposal objective is not compen- 
satory in the usual se r nse.) As a measurem^^ the program's effect, 
Mr. Judd compiles annually ^an aggregate profile of child gains and uses 
this as the sole indicator of success. An example of. such a profile is 
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presented in Table 9. Tfcis profile is distributed to parents, school 
board members; and the State Title I Office and is viewed by 
Mr. Judti as meeting, the regulatory r^mnrements for program evaluation. 
However, the program <3oes implicitly recognize the existence of non- 
cognitive goals, because the reasons for accepting children are 
frequently related to social circumstances as v/ell as the LAP pre- test 
results. 

In conversations with EIP staff, the importance of working with 
parents was often emphasized. Below are some excerpts from those con- 
versations. ' 

Mai lory: If you had to say, I know you don't really think 
about this—but if you had to' say which was more important, 
changing the child or changing the parent, what would you say? 

"" * Betty: I don't know. I don't think I would say the child, 
because if you change a child but, so often that may slip away 
but yet if 'you can change that parent, that can change their whole 
family. It could change the way they help the older one readr 
jlt'd be hard to "say^'but* I imagine the parent. ■ , 

6 Malloryi- Uh'at should programs like this* do to help families? 

* * Betty: I think we' VI h?ve 'to do more teaching to the parents 
to help- th^ir child in everyday situations. It's not just * 
sitting down .for 2-3 hours 'a night with a 3-year-old child, but 
how to teach your child while you're- doing t 1;he bathtub and the, 
^dishes and the floors and folding the clothes. What all could he 
learn from throwaway cartons, without spending a lot of money, 
cause you don't have money, nobody's going to spend a lot of 
money on teaching your 3-yQar-old child. Educational .toys for 
a 3-year-old child? [laugh] But throwaway items, tHfey might.. ■ 



Alma: You know.-f^ve had more people say'that to me,,that 
I'.ve made nore believers out of those parents. 'You mean a 3-year- 
% old child can dq, that? They cartrt do that/ It just shocked the 
britches off them when they do. 

Mallory: But you've turned them around? 

/ • • • »V - 

Alma: A lot of them. There's still "some out there that say> 

that but not that many. - 

In the interview/truck ride with Willie Grover, hdfcaid that '.when 

he was' a'clmb growing up on a farrii', there were -no other children to 

. . , » • .«.,... 
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TABLE 9 ^ 

LEARNING AiCOKPLlSHKCltt PROFILE (LAP) AfHIHISURCD 10 28 TMki E AMD >0UR 
YEAR OLD CHlLDRLNTTtlAT PARTICIPATED fOR ONE YEAR IN THE PKOJFCT 



PROFILE DEFINITIONS 



S-H» 



Cognitive 
Self Help 
Social - 



GM* 
*M(W)« 



Grots Kotor 
Fine Kotor^ 
Fine totor'(Wi i ting) 



Language 




Performance level according to pre test October, 19 75 -Average age « months. 
Kaxinuo performance level anticipated aftir adding eight r«nths natural growtf , 
tp/tfre*test levet. 

<£erf oriunce level according- to post te^t Kay, 197£--Average age 51 nonths 
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play with, and "that affetts how-you get along with people later in 
your life." For Willie, the opportunity Tor social* interaction With • 
other children was the most important aspect of the- program. t 

The program has a brief form that is. filled out by the screening 
committee after vit decides to accept a child, and the form includes a 
statement concerning reason, for acceptance. Below is a representative 
verbatim list of the reas.ons for acceptance indicated on the screening 
committee's form. These comments are drawn from the. first 4 year's of 
operation. ' 

- 5 in this family; low income ' i, • 

3 older brothers, all low achievers. 2 dropped oqt at 7th grade 
and the other was socially promoted to 4th .grade,' at 14 years 
of^age. , % 

. - low income [jhis was the sole reason listed on many of the forms] 
number in family; health problem- *«? , 

- doesn't play with others, ferns' socially maladjusted 

r V 

m - father is ill and 'doesn't wprk # , « 

- - father disabled 4 y 

- child* is withdrawn;* shy * 

* ^— . 

- I have^ visited the home. It is very substandard. 

" . ■ ' v 

- seems to have ai slight hearing ^qd speech # p»aol)leiTi . 
wixJ can't t^k pllin'; pafents aVe divorced^ 

■= very s\y; parents divorced * * * fc * / 

- poor living conditions # 4 " c . \ / 

- receives food stamps " . 
^iqeeds to be with otp&r children . 

• \ - very shy and backward . • 

* - parents are divorced. Child i.s extremely overweight. ^ His living 
conditions are extremely poor. / 
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/ -not completely potty trained* ' Dori't have anyofie^to play with. 

- very unruly; low income 

o 

4 I • t * 

- very. withdrawn * . ♦ ! * s 1 - 
child stays with grandmother^while mother Works ^ ■ 

• Clearly the program intends to* intervene in the social liv£s of 
the children as well as irt their cognitive development. During the 
first year of operation, the obj§£tiv£s for the home Visits included 
statements such as, "To teach parents mamrfers^S andJ' M Ta'hel^ make 
Christmas more Meaningful to the families we refefeh." Identical objec- 
tives for the home visits were listed for atl^famjlies in the files 
examined, and thfs was especially true in- the fifst cotiple of years. 
Very little attempt has been made to indiyiidaaTpze 'eilfcr "parent or 
child objectives. The program's goals thus, appear to be to faring the 
parents and children into more socially acceptable 1'ifestyles or to 
remediate deviant cognitive and social patterns .by -focusing* on families 



that are divorced or low income. 

But what are the parents' goals for their children?, Because of 
the traditional parental authority over chiOc^- rearing for preschool-aged 
Children^ it' is also important to assess^hS^jit is the ^parents wish to 
occur as a" result of their children's participation. • TJiere.was one 
attempt to get parent feedback on the changes they observed .ij^ peir 
children after the first year of. the program. . An* analysis .was made of 

.7 1 > ;\ r > . 

the. parents' written comments (jn response to the statement, "Please use 
rest. of this sheet'to' tell us'whaXvou think this programs means ,to yolj 
-and your dril'd." Jh^ analysis' Revealed that al^ual; number (13 each) 
bf parents referred to socialization with peers *apd improvement irt 
mother*child interaction as the most important areas' of change. A lesse 
number. (8) referred to improvement, in cognitive skills? and a few (5) . 
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Y-ior impro^STn^kt^ 



m t 



ERLC 



cited school readiness and behav-ior improtfBTnsrft. Below are several 

i • 
samples of .the parents 1 comments which v/ere frequently written in the 

« * . - * 
presence of a home visitor. 1 

- This program meant so much to 'Donna^anxl me it helped me -to let 
go of Donna and to understand^ her wants and needs for her more. 
It has helped^Jjer to not be scared of people and other children. 

, It doesn't bother her to leave me so bad anymore*. 

\ 7 

r He has learned his numbers and his colors. He has learned to 
^do things for himself* \ < 

- She -has took interest in books and minds Better. . } 

t - It helps me to work with my chijd.- ItJias ideas I wouldn't have 
thought of. ' ' 

- It is very good for- 5-year-olds who will start to school by 
rfiyoidea the 3-year old are too young. 

j* * * 

- Thi program gives the child and parent something to talk about 
which gives the child a superior feeling. It gave my child ^ 
more self-confidence. 

- I think this Program- has help my child to get along* with other 
children that helped a lot I fell it has Ben goodV3torymy ,child . 
it fielped me to explanie thongs to her Better. 



- It helps him adujust |o Be awaye home. 

- \ii have more thing to*do to geatber* > 

/ - ■ h 

In the summer of 1978, two questions were added to the program 

application* form for the benefit of this .study.- This was done to 

assess parents 1 flpals for their children and to make comparisons with 

^se^s^ssments^lisied/above fr.om. 3 responses to _ 

the questions were quite similar in their social ization^mphasis to 

the earlier responses f but the wiprding of the responses general -ly indi- 

cated a better educated, more articulate^ group of parents than those / 

involved in the fir^year. 'This finlkoaJs congruent with the higher 

income level families 'th'at were served in the fourth and fifth program 

years (see. earlier section ott program-cot^unity interaction^. B # elQy 

* w?- ♦ 

* .% K ' — - ■ , 1_ — L_ 
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are samples of written responses to tbe Wstion .Y'HhS't do you think 
— ~~ ^ " . v \ ^ <■ 

^should be the main purpos^ of this program? What -is the'most important 

part of the program?" _ . 

- To learn to be separated from his mo^her^s.ome. 

- The main purpose, to me, is for small \children to learn to get 
along as a part of a group, 'to learn tb share 'with others., and 
act more independent. It should also teach some basic skills, 
such as colors, shapes, hand work, etc .\. But, mostly I would 

'.like it_to just make my child aware of^beinga separate person 
from me.. \ \ 

w . T^^the child more ready for kindergarten. Being able to 
• - associate with- children and teachers'. 

- I think the main purpose of this program. is to get the pre- 
- schooler use to being away from home while\ under supervision of 

"1 another~adult besides the parent. Geting your child in a school 
I -with other children so that they will feel ^comfortable- with 
j learning. * . ^ 



-The children should <be*fcaught to interrelat^ to each other and 
learn to get along with' each other. 

- f think the main. purpose of this program is ko help prepare 
younger children for school. The most important part I think is 

~X6 find out wha.t children might have sped a 1 problems early so. 
that they can be hjlped^to overcome them. 

- The iSain-purpose of this program would be tflget the child opady 
for* school. This will enable him to have a general idea-ofi|vhat 
will he expected of him. This will let hin lfearn mofe at an ■ 

~ earl y age for a more intelligent person in thfc future. 

In the Parent Training program, there is a much greater degree of 
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I. 



individual goal-setting for/the children and mothers 
the- ?iP. ''Jgctfee the bas^c criterion for admission i 
assessment if a behavioral or developmental problem, 



in comparison" to 
s ,the parents' 
then much weight 



is given to parents' goals for their own children. Frequently, gctels ^ 
are related to increasing a child's compliance with adult requests to 
perform a task or improve a skill' through practice. Observed changes 
in behavior become the measurement of treatment effects, as opposed to 
,^xrmance/on a norm^eferenced tost... Parents ar% involved in deciding 

• — ^— ■ — 

'216 
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how much change is necessary before'a criterion "1*1 reached, and 
sometimes their assessment of change differs -wit6.thaf of the principal 



i 



and staff. For example, «ne mother believed th|| her partially blind 
and retarded son was improving significantly,'^! the point of be*j*g 
ready to go" to- a less restrictive setting. Sh^fjrH that-further work 
'frf the PTP-was not necessary, and the child woj&d continue to. develop . 
without specific intervention.* The princjpaKdnd staff did not? believe 
he was improving much at all.fe also recognised that the mother's 
attitude would keep them from being effective' fp.r much longer. -Thus, 
they recommended that the child" move out of .the PtP into a self- o . . 

• « * » 

contained special education classroom in a' nearby county school system." 

r 

Conversely/ another mother' whose severely retarded daughter had 
been in the, PTP for- 8 months felt that no improvement had occurred, 
although the staff was encouraged by some changes An gross motor develop 
ment and receptive language. The mother only *roujght the child in two 
.or three tines a week'because of the 100-mile- rpurto; trip drive and 
because-of other family demands. She .explained that she had to go to - 

numerous appointments*with physicians, school personnel, and others just 

"•'•'» » ■ 

to manage services for her child, and she was considering institutional- 
ise ,* • • • 
izing her child soHhat 'she could' give more time to her son and husband. 

But she believed "that she would be criticized by her small communityuf^ 
she "gave up" and sent the chtTd' away. Part of the stress she was • 
experiencing was also related to her mother-in-law who lived next door 
^and often told her that she was pushing the child too hard. From the 
staff's perspective, the mother was not coming very often because of " f 
the pressure from her fnother-in.-law and fear that the child could not 
improve-she'once told the other PTP parents, ."At least you have some- 
thing, to look forlard to." Biit from her perspective, she could not come 
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in more often because of afll the 'managerial 'tasks related to locating 

and coordinating services for her child* This tension led to~a.-.~ 
.'divergence of gpalsr, in that the* staff believed ^that small, incremental 
goajs in onetor ttfo areas of sensorimotor developmentvwere most appro- 
priate, whvle the toother wanted quicker; broader improvement in language 
and cognitive abilities. Because her goals were stkbroad an<J long-range 
tj?e mother* was easily discoursed at the short-ra/itje progress she 
observed, which in turn made her consider institutional izatlpn, a choice 
that could have relieved internal family stress while producing a nega- 
tive compunity response. " 

The tension bltween sta/f definition of a problem and parental 
definition of a problem is not easify resolved, but'the»assertion that, 
"If the parents say the ^tfi^has a problem, then itVa problem," _ 
^becomes hollow if the staff's assessment and goals attempt to Override 
that of the pa'rents. Perhaps it would be better to recognize that the 
parents' definition of a problem. cSuld be a p>6blem itself, and the 
staff may need to devote some* time to understanding how tlie' parents come 
to their assessment and then explaining alternative perspectives on the 
child's status. The skills of the staff now lie more in the area of * 
child-related^ treatment a^d are not as strong in parent counseling. 
•Some training in the latter area would be helpful in. resolution of the 
•tension* generated by assessment and goal -setting. s 
.. : To summarize,-, there' were two aspec^ of program implementation that 
emerged from analysis of the -findings-, first, the integration of the 
program's .in to Mleir community milieux was considered. The process, of 
integration was demonstrated to be a reciprocal phenomenon in which pro- 
grams respond to community structures' and needs those structures and 
needs are influenced by program implementation. The •integration process 



is tempered by the perceived rol^Kat early intervention programs 
have in rural coinfnunities, the values placed on such programs by 

'local decision makers and consumers, and the organizational relation- 
ships o\the programs to other social support systems. ~\, 

The second aspect of implementation which emerged was the 
interactive relationship between the programs and their . community 
context, the policy making process, and the participating families. 
Within- these thematic categories, the findings' were anaTyzed with 
respect to the influences of situated definitions of "hatfcli capped," the 
recruitment and assessment of eligible children, the flow\qf,referrals ' 
into the programs, responses' to ..federal and local policymaking, the 
decision-making roles of parents, and goals for children expressed by 
•staTf and parents. .Although there were considerable operational m 
differences flh' these areas between-the two programs ^bserv^d, the end 
resultslppeared quite similar. Both the EIP Snd PTP demonstrated low 
levels of integration, lack of cooperative relationships with other 
educational and social support systems, deviation from initial purposes" 
embodied in regulations and* program- prototypes, and the primacy of staff » 
priorities over parent goal's. 

These findings may be interpreted as negative statements which imply 
that the programs are not functioning well or are not meeting their 

* objectives. Yet such, an interpretation is too limited. IfS fact, the 
programs -are relatively stable and entrenched after 5 years of opera,- 
tion! The'tension between idiosyncratic child development needs and ^ 
'qlobal. community -structures has resulted in a dynamic process of^ ' r 
adaptation. In general, this adaptation has led to a molding of the ^ 

7; programs to meet community-wide social and political 'priorities rather ^ 

**han remedial individual child and family needs. The outcome has been 
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a shift in target population in one case and continuing low enrollment 
in the other. The- next chapter^ill present a series of formal 
ypotheses to explain these findings. 
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CHAPTER VI 

» » 

*' ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS: IMPLICATIONS FOR 

. • EVALUATION METHODOLOGY AND POLICY MAKING * - " 

There were two purooses for conducting this study. First,, from a 
social change perspective, the study is intended to sensitize policy 
makers, program plarfoers, educators, an<i administrators- to the conmunity 
variables that, affect early intervention programs as they are, operation- 
aljize'd in ruraj^ regions. Second, from a social science /perspecti ve » the 
study is.4ntended to provide a substantive theory that offers .a conceptual 

* < 

and organizational structure iV which method and emergent hypotheses can 
be joined to (a) explain how a researcher may qualitatively examine indi- 
vidual ar>d community behavior to (b) understand organizational response in 

'order to (cl evaluate the implementation of early intervention programs. 
*\> • . ■ * • 

m ■ To achieve Jthe second purpose, 'ttojee different approaches were joined 

to construct the design of the research. m These include a pfrenomenological 

perspective based on theories of symbolic interaction'and the sociology of 

e- 

knowledge^ an organizational perspective based on theories of formal orgnni 
zationaf behavior, and'a policy perspectiye'based orf implementation and 

evaluation paradigms. The first two perspectives are related conceptually- 

• • * 

both are necessary J;or answering the guiding' questions posed in Chapter I. 
The third perspective is more an interpretive area because there'is no, 
unifying" theory to guide investigation. The melding^ of these, three perspec 

* ' ' fc' 9* . , 

tives has led to a model of the influence of commutAfy context on the 
processlaf program injplementgtiori, . Community context has been shown to be. 

*• 209 ••*•*-: ' 
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a mediator of external forces .(i .e. , state and federal policies) as • . 
centrally-defined programs adapt to local needs, regardless of the 
congruence of those local' needs with intended central purposes. 

This study has not tested predetermined .hypotheses in order to. 
measure the variance attributable to preconceived factors operating in 
•the community. Rather, the study has been concerned with .identifying 
potential macrovariables and their relationship to each other. Thus 
the study ends where jnore traditional research begins—with a statement 
of hypothetical relationships among variables. These variables were 
discovered in the field",' and the hypotheses generated in the course.of 
their discovery are meant to open new avenues for research. The 
generated hypotheses are stated in measurably terms in ijne hope that 
others will apply.both quantitative and qualitative methodologies to , 
confirm, expand, or modify. .them.* Glaser and Strauss (1967) use the 
term "emerging hypotheses"' to 'describe the concluding statements found 
below,* but for this study these are no longer emerging. They represent 
the realities that were encountered during the field work. However,, 
they ar§ emerging in the sense that other research may accumulate to lend 
support or cast doubt on them. The us'e of qualitative methodology for 
evaluation purposes is quiie-recent , and, as such, the early stages of 
research, -of which this sttidy is an example, must be seen as a tine of ' 
definition and clarification. 

» * . •» 

This study is similar! to other investigations of social change. 

programs in its .inductive-approach to theory building. As is the case 

in much .social change research, theory 1 development follows, practice. 

I'h this sense, the* knowledge generated by such research is literally 

grounded in the everyday realities of • implementing social change programs. 

:.. • 222 ^ 
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Cohen (1975) summarizes this characteristic, of social policy research: 

The nature of social services tends ^o defeat experimenta-l learning. 
The character* of knowledge in education makes it difficult to 
devise solid measures of success or failure. And learning about 
social, policy generally seems to involve amovement from practice, 
to theory— a backward progression from whaFappear to be self- t 
evident ideas about social problems and remedies, through perplexing 
program resnltsTto ever more fundamental inquiries about program 
assumptions and society. " (pp. 168-9), 

Generated Hypotheses 
."""An hypothesis, is a statement which synthesizes interpretations of 
observed phenomena to come to l an ordered understanding of their inter- • 
relationships. Such a postulate is capable of being validated or negated 
through intersubjective consensus. 

The hypotheses discussed below are presented in hierarchical order, 
from an overarching statement about the distribution of knowledge to 
more particular statements about service delivery and resource allocation 
The hypotheses are those for which there is strong support in the 
findings and which are capable of further investigation. They are- 
intended to apply to rural communities implementing early intervention 
.programs and related services, but they should be tested in other 
settings with other social policies in order to make them more robust 
and to elevate their theoretical implications from substantive to formal 
constructs. ' \ 

Hypothesis I— Distribution of Knowledge _ 
C ^Administ ration of early intervention programs is accomplished. . 

«. ; s 

largefft through .tte controlled distribut ion of special knowledge about 
the program to the staff, participating families,* local po litical struc- 
tures, and the general public . 

"Speciarknowledge" includes information about budget-setting, 
state and federal, regulations, requirements for parent participation,. 
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* local policy decisjons that have bearing .on the program, eligibility 
requirements, and similar information necessary -for "problem s 
In- controlling the distribution of this knowledge, prograjf administra- 
• tors act as a filter. to determine what kind and how much information • 

should be released,- who will have access to it,, and <when" it will be 
; made available. Decisions as to the distribution of i nf ormati on are 
made privately by one or two people- who have ready access to technical 
or non-public information by virtue of their status as experts, admin- 
istrators, or elected officials.' These people decide when it is in the 
. best interests of the program (and their own status) to make private 
knowledge public - Their concerns are generally focused on the broader - 
.political cons'equences of releasing information rather than on program- 
specif ic consequences. , 

Examples from the findings related to this hypothesis include: the 
lack of knowledge R^'dge parents had access to concerning the closing of 
J^their center^; the conscious decision not to .use news media to inform 
the community about the^EIP; the narrow range of information made avail- 
able to the Parent Advisory Committee in the EIP; the lack of information 

available to the.PTP staff about hiring- a new principal ;. and the generally 

\ y" * * 

low level of communication between the sponsoring mental health agency 

and the PTP. The result of these Datterns of information control is a 

perpetuation of hierarchical organizational structures based on top-down 

policy makjng and characterized by an emphasi's on means over ends. 

Regardless of statements about the intended redistribution of knowledge 

and power found in federal anti-poverty and education legislation, and 

\ regardless of Jocal expressions of support for participation and demo : 

. cratio- problem solving, the. ideal remains a public image while business 

- ' is conducted Drivately and unilaterally. « 
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Hypothesis II--Locus of Control 

The more centralized is program administration, the less the 
program will be responsive to traditional or changing community needs , 
and the -integration of the program with the existing network of com- 
munity services wi ll be reduced. 

The concept of "centralized administration" refers here to the r 
physical and social distance between program administrators and those 
who participate in the program. .Administrators work at various levels, 
including offices in county seats, regional offices in population 
centers such as Jackson City, state department offices in the capital, 
# and federal agencies in Washington. As the distance between partici- 
pant and administrative level increases, sensitivity to, local needs and 
circumstances decreases. And as programs are required to-respond to 
distant directives relating to goals, design, and target population,' 
their ability to adapt themselves to the local network of services is 
hindered. . g 

This v/as evident in the continuing inabi my 3 of the PIP to 
"recruit and enroll enough families to meet their funded capacity. ' 
Allegiance to the -original urban model limited the program to serving 
families with non-working mothers who had their own transportation 6nd 
who could accept 'the operant techniques required by the mbdel . As'well, 
the mental health administration vyas committed to a treatment model 
that paralleled its own therapeutic senHces/thiis limiting services 
to behavior-change objectives rather thar^ addressing more comprehensive 
developmeri^^^rTeeds. In Sabina, although tlfef^was a Ideal mental 
health, office, tjie site's administration v/as basfcerin t'he main office in 
Jackson City, and the" integration of the project into the' community was 
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.quite weak. The replication process was complete in that b&th thf • 
positive and, negative qualities of the Jacksoo City site we're 
transferred to Sabina.. A ' . ' s 

The EIP's administration was centralized in the School Board 

— " *- • v ' ' 

building .in Claver. This limited the program" s ability to adapt to*. 

■the. special, needs of those who l ived over the 'mountain, resulting ^n a 

conscious but non-public neglect of the' Ridge Scho'ol and the R.idge* EIP; 

Again, a lack of publye*ity "and little interactipn'with other early_ 

intervention efforts (especially Mead Start) resulted from the desire 

to maintain central ized..control over the 'program. L^ck of confidence 

* ■ . * 

in Alma Pritchett'-S- ability to operate the Ridge site without direct «-» 

supervision, fears that she wouhd "just get her own kin in the program, ^ 

and Mr. Judd's desire to centralize "all. operations led to the complete 

shut down of the'site rather than any exploration of alternative 

s-olutions. In addition, the administratioi{^ecisi^to •serve a higher 

income -group, of families has resulted in the program^hroll ing families 

wvbh non-working mothers, which may not be congruent with changing 

economtc and employment patterns in the county. •* • 

H ypothesis III--Local Response t o • 

Externa-! Policies " - t 

Federal early inten^ention policies (es pe^lajj^jjiosejhjt^pjide 
fundinqfwill be adapted by local political structures to meet local, 
neefls for (a) control over pro gram operation and determination of .evalua- 
tion-criteria and (b) co mmunity support. • ^ • 

' Because the language of goals, design, and evaluation is qoite vague 
.for federally-funded early indention programs, there is a good. deal 
of slack to be taken up by. local' decision makers. This slack allows the 
development of local program design and evaluation -criteria that will 
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meet the needs of .decision makers regardless j&f the ability of. this 

local design to make real changes in children's development and 

■ ' . * •> * 

regardless of the validity. or mea-surability of the evaluation* criteria. 

..* v 
fhere is very little state'^nd federal monitoring of Ideal programs to 

♦ 

see that they are meeting intended objectives. The modification of 
initial goals and design by local officials may^ ]jccur either .through 
ofert, conscious acts*, as in the decision* to serve aNifg^ber income 
' group, 'or througb^pjwsive, unintended reactions to community circum- 
stances, a*s "in the»"PTP finding itself se7vYng a wide range of, handicapped 
•children rather than just those who are "oppositional:'' In the former *° 
case, planned change>was a resuU of the need to serve families who, 
would provide political support to the program." In the latter* case, 
.unplanned chnage* represented some -accommodation to^ existing ne*eds. which 

™ — / , * • 

0 . - ", 

confronted the program. If the program had not responded to that 
unanticipated" need,' there would have been little support for °its 

continuation! • °»V 

In the EIP, although- the UP'had been prescribed' initially' by the, .• 

.State Department o^E^atibn, its use was not mandatory after the first 

year. The decision --to-, continue using'it as an evaluation ibol was based* 



'on its expediency, 'simple interpretation, and usefulness foreshowing^ 
aggregate profiles- of children's improvements. Its. Jack of vajid,it^, 4 . 
the. use 6f biased testers, and inappropriate scoring were not seen as 

problems in terms of "proving", that the' program made a different^. The- 

\ — ■ — - I 

Wd for community" support, especially due to fears that state, support 

was about to end, was *he determining factor in using the LAP. jln con- q 

trast, the PTP had no evaluation system, primarily because loca/1 

political support was riot nepessary, at least not. until ARC funds expire. 
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As those funds end, and as the Mental Heal th tenteV -increases its. y ' 
control over the program, efforts to^ develop Wievahjation system 
are beginning. < \ * 

. ". ; \ " ■ • , 

Hypothesis IV— Identification of 

the Eligible Population * '* , ■ ' a „, 

' Early intervention programs wilj serve those children and families 
who (a) are more politically powerful and/or vocal; (1?) may be ftther * 
than those for whom such programs' are intended, especiajly where the . 
intended population is the most vulnerable to developmental harm , 
(c) most easily adapt to the local desjgn of thfe program jft -terms. .of f 

• <* 

family^orm and cultural values ; , and: (d) are most accessjjilfr . 

This hypothesis is a more specific version of ^he preceding one. f 

Here the focus is on bow the situated meanings of labels- such as 

"handicapped," "educationally deprived," "disadvantaged," ""delayed," 

ejtc. become accepted as subjective realities by s those, who app>y the; 

labels to determine who should be enrolled. Bogdan's (T976) findings 

•- 

in a review handicapped mandate, in Head 'Start parallel our 

findings in the-EIP's interpretation* of Title I criteria : ?. !L 

As the mandate passed into the world of 'common sense under- • 
standings, its intent was Jost or transformed .in a complex proee^sr 
by which people discern, order ,„ and reorder thejr^own worlds, . . . 

The findings provide a clear illustration of. how requiring an 
organization to serve specific "types" of clients- makes tho^e types 
more precious commodities, heightens competition for. thenv and . * 
increases official occurrence rates. When an organization is 
required to recruit and count particular "types"' of clients, there 
is a tendency for its personnel, to broaden definitions so as to. , 
make more*'people eligible, (p.* 234} , $ 



This phenomenon was especially evident in the. determination of eligibility 
for the'EIP, where virtually all* children who applied fore found to be~ 
significantly delayed by the program staff. Yet the determmation-of 
a delay did not generate special educational .procedures *imed at uidividual 
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children's needs.. Rather, the desires of both, parents.and staffjo . 
socialise the children Wpreqjre them for schoo-1 expectations led 
to a readiness-oriented curriculum rather than 'individual treatment 

plans. • » 

The EIP also only served families who did not require day care 

services. In factyth^e^of day care .was seen by the staff as a„ 4 
~sign of parental failure, appropriate only .for the "lazy" an^d 

morally weak (i.e., divorced) families who enrolled their children 

in Head Start. By the^gam o tok e n, the value that "any child whose , 
"7 mother works is deprived," was often a determining factor in the 

J s - 

- EIP's determination of "educational deprivation." 

Goth programs (and the area Head Start progran) only served 
•those'families that were most accessible or who had. their own means , 
of transportation. The Head Start program had a policy of not 
serving 'children beyond a 10-mile radius of their centers, thus 
excluding^children who live in the most sparsely populated areas. 
The PTP^did not provide transportation but supported two^ families 
who requested mileage payments from their local school boards. 
The EIP provided transportation on the days children came into the 
center, but did not serve children outside of, the villages and towns 
in the county. • This was. not a matter, of policy, but was the result 

*' of the word-of-mouth recruitment system that the program relied on. 
In general, programs that were exclusively center-basqd provided the 
-least amount of transportation, whileCthose that were both' center- „ 
and home-based provided a greater amount. 
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Hypothe\n 



^is V— Service Delivery Systems 
Regardless of intended goals, centrally funded/locally adm inistered 
progr ams are conducted so that program design is determined by perceiv ed 
program needs rather than -perceived client needs . 

Tfte~twp_ programs observed were designed so ; that families had to _ 
; adapt tp program format rather than having the programs adapt to "meet 

family circumstances. In. the PTP, parents either had to attend the 
' center every day and carry out the prescribed operant training, techni-c 
ques or not make use of the Services. In Sabina, the center was only_ 
open two. days a week because that was>ll the staff time that was 
available, notrbecause that was alTthat children and parents required 
in the way of services. At both sites, treatment programs focused on 
changes \\ compliance with adult demands regardless of the child\s ' 
primary handicapping condition because that was how the original model 

k 

worked. The -different population being served by .the replication project 
did not result in -different treatment approaches. 

, ^~ "In the EIP, the Ridge site closed and remained closed because it 
was beneficial to the prqgram's administration to maintain only one 
centrally- located site. The demand (aiid apparent need) for the service 
persisted on the Ridge, but this was not a sufficient reason to pursue 
ways to keep the program going. This event, in conjunction with the 
higher -income families being serve*, acted as "a "gatekeeper" to* -early . 
educational- opportunities .for those mostjn'need of the program. The 
administration, through these policies, was able to shift, its efforts 
to families that were less lfkely to require formal assistance in their 
child rearing functions and, at the 'same time assure^'that the. families 

^ who traditionally did" not have access to educational opportunities . 
remained' in a-disadvantaged status relative tp the general population. 
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This is ifbnic given the intent of Title I "legislation to redistribute 
educational resources to meet "the special educational needs of children 
of 'low- income families" (P.L. 89-ip), but consistent with the notion t*a^ 

Is 

allocation of' scarce resources is'seldom to the advantage of the have-nots. 

% 

Hypothesis 1 VI— Local Resource 

A llocation * * . 

The local allo Gation of early intervention resources i s> determined 

1 ? : ■ 1 : 

by political and economic factors in those communities eligible foe the 
resources rather t han by an assessed need for such services^ ~ 



* * . 6 „ 

'(Orhis was particularly true for the under the mountain/over the 
•mountain tension observed in Hickory Coutny. i/auraKRidge was. devalued 
by those who lived in Claver. The Ridge residents were viewed as-un- 
cooperative, prone to complaining, and ' rough." There, was a common ^ ' 
belief among thjbse who lived 'under the mountain that the Ridge people 
did not pay their share of the county wheel tax, and this belief was . 
-lent some truth by the statements of Ridge people who expressed an 
unwillingness to pay their taxes if th'ey did not receive a greater share 
of highway and education appropriations. As well, the Ridge had a . 
reputation for. uncooperative and inconsistent school board members. 

""The Ridge School was used as "punishment" for teachers' from ot^t parts 
of the county who were, judged to be performing poorly ■or were having 

^: C onf-l-iots-wlth^dauiti»tca±oxs_fl r School Board me mbers. JThe Ridge had 

little political el out and ha<L no 'industry to contribute to the general 

tax "base. These factors combined with the desires for centralization 

and a non-controversial public image to rfesuU Th~tn¥TdmiiiTstrative 

i ' . 

consensus, to allovr the R'idge EIP to close. 

In the PTP, ttie decision to open > an .expansion site is Sabina is 
.related to the political 'and .econdni c support that/ike County had given 
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to the -Highland Mental Health CerTler: The presence of a strong . 
^voluntary association Ho support the regional mental health center's 
Efforts and the connritment of the county judge tp social^ services for 
- children and families led to tw choice of Satina as the expansion site. 

Prior to the expansion, .fto needs assessment was done in any of the * 

region's counties to determine where the greatest need (or demand). 

existed for PTP services, thus the decision was, based on factors such 

as the accessibility of the town from Jackson City, the presence of a 
t • . 

• mental health center outreach office, and the anticipated donation of 

$200,000: by the voluntary group toward, the construction of Omental 
health facility. 1 — * 

H y pothesis VlI--lntegration into 
Service Networks . 

There is no difference in degree of program-community -integration 
between programs under public- school sponsorship and those under priva te 
non-profit sponsorship . % ' 

Although the two programs evaluated had different patterns .of 
integration -with e^stimfservice systems and political structures; 
,'there'was' Tittle difference in the degree of integration. The EIP was 

a part of ^ he public school system, and had good relationships with 
' school administrators.' But the lack of publicity, -avoidance of public 
' discussion about the program, and the absence of cooperative .rel.ation- 
■ships'with Head "Start and other regional early intervention programs" 
resulted in a low level of integration.^ Major decision. makers were for 
the most part unaware of the program. \ Health care and social service" " 
providers interacted with the program concerning selection of children, 
but had little involvement otherwise. The^PTP, located in -a state uni- 
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versity and sponsored by the. Highland MentaT Wealth Centpr, had some 

- ' f . ^ • 

interaction with Tteacf Start and regional health care providers; but- ; / . 

had poor relationships wijh the county sch.ool system. At an adminis- 

* * ♦ 

Native level, there >were ties with welfare and health departments, but 
'those ties- rarely affected, the children and families enrolled in the . • 
program.. These findings are congruent with the Kirschner Report (197a) • 
, 'which surveyed "the impact of^ead Start programs oti lqcal communities 
"and found no difference i,n effect of Head Star-t.on other service systems 
-<if'the prddram was sponsored by a' public school or by a non-profit 
community action agency. * « " 

/ Overall Conclusions : . 

tbjBse hypotheses lead to an explanatory paradigm of the implementa- 
tion of early intervention programs in rural comn.uni ties. First, - t 
top-down policy making is characterized by ^he control of special 
knowledge about a program "through selective distribution of information 
to 'staff, parents., elected officials, and the general public, fhis- .. . 
places local decision makers, staff , andTparents in a reacti-ve or 
reflexive position in terms of their ability to determine the/goals,' 
• ' design, and evaluation .criteria for a program. The lack of 'Opportunity " 

to play an integral part ih policy making is balanced, somewhat by the 
- • * lack of monitoring experienced by. the programs. These' factors generate 
a vacuum in which there is little' specif ic information available but . 

where there is some slack tha£ can be'.taken up through local* adaption 
* — - • 

.of centrally-conceived objectives. ^This process of adaptation is guided- 

byjuidigenous'political', economic, and cultural values more than by the 

-particular needs „of the. population intended to benefit from the services. 

Adaptation is .both an active and reactive process in that some decisions 
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are conscious efforts to modify a program to bring it more., into line 

with community charateristicS while other decisions are in response -to 

external circumstances such, as changing government policies or economic 

conditions* This results in the apparent subversion of centrally- 

• , <• ' ' ' 

de-signed and funded soda! policies so that they conform to v local circum- 

stances- regardless of original intent. In, sum, centrally-controlled 

implementation (including setting of goals and evaluation cr-ite'ria) is 

«».'.. • 
not -successful (in these two cases) in assuring. the replication of a ^ 

specific program model aimed at a narrowly-defined population, 

SJ -This finding is congruent with earlier qualitative community 

studies. Jn Springdale, Vidich and Bensman (1958) observed similar. 

' ■ * * 

patterns of local response to central policy making; 

The belief and i.llusion of local independence and self-determination 
prevent a recognition of the central- place of national and state- 
institutions in local affairs. The reality of outside institutional 
dominance to which* *he town must respond is given only 
subliminal, pragmatic recognition. The community simply adjusts 
o mechanisms which -are seen only dimly and "rely understood 
Even the successful -are" successful primarily in accomodating to , 
these factors -rather than" in initiating independent action, (p. 29Z) 

* *^ mm, * * 

in the present study, the peopl.e observed held fewer illusions about * 
'their degreeV independence than' did the Springdalers. They knew well 
that their own individual arid collective.destinies were. subject to 
fences beyond their daily lives and beyond their own communities. 
Yet, (the integrating arid stabilising 'forces of family and neighbors 
created enough local independence 'a fid autonomy to sustain the sewse of 
self-worth. and belongirtgness necessarV-for coping ip an increasingly urban 
technical society. . 

• i t ■ . . . , . • « * / • 
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Implications for Evaluation Methodology 
There has b v een an inherent tension -in the methodology of this study 
between t!ie empathic, intersubjective nature of participant observation 
and the normative objective approach of evaluation. This tension has 
been useful in creating a balanced perspective that asked both, "What' 
v is going on here?", and "How can it be improved or made more functional? 
During the period qf fieVd work when data were being gathered, there^ 
was>Si conscious attempt not to influence the course of events as they 
occurred naturally. But at" the end of -the research, there has been 
opportunity for open discussion and feedback with theS^taffs of, the two 
programs, in the process of developing new hypotheses, information has 
been generated that is useful/f6r^ocal ai«r-natiX>nal policy making. 
The broad, open focus .0$ participant observation has been narrowed or 
bounded by evaluat4 s v$^uestions. 

The use of participant observation as- an evaluative tool does limit 
the kind Hf information produced. Because, of the interdependent 
relationship between theories of symbolic interaction', the sociology 
"6f knowledge, and participant observation methodology, the nature of the 
data collected is limited to contextual- and social interaction variables 

. " * * * 

•Information about individual changes in children's development, cost-, 
benefit ratios, and other summative concerns is not produced by this 

■ • • ' c * 

approach. This is problematic given'current notions about "accounta- 
bility" and policy making. Most program development and e^a7^aiiiUi--Ws / 
been bound to the/military mentality, that asks how big a bang do we get 
with our bucKs. But the^use of 'qualitative methodologies, which focus 
.onv^rocessual , formative variables, has- begun to offer new ways of con-. 



cep"luali?ing evaluation .'-'Qualitative approaches view^ 

* ' ' ' t 



evaluation as a 



•continuous attempt to understand how a program is 'working, what the 

intended and unintended consequences of theVrogram are, how the program 

i 

interacts 'with its broader community context, and what the social func- 
"^tions of the program are. Through a sustained process of observation 
and participation, the researcher can uncover private knowledge and 
personal world-views that influence the process and products of social 
change programs. The resuljt is a grounded, inductive understanding of 
the effects of social variables on program implementation. ,i 

X 

This emerging conception of .evaluation must be supported in the 

future. Inappropriate reliance on only one approach to evaluation • 

■ leads to incomplete knowledge for pyiicy making. The traditional 

quantitative approaches now should be' complemented by qualitative.designs. 

. Qualitative work is a prerequisite to quantitative research, thus the 

- ' ' ■ ''•/.'»'".'♦. 

\ two shpuld be carried out in a sequential (.or at least parallel) manner. 

The result of combining the two strategies should. hot be a sloppy. 

eclectism but a more coherent synthesis of everyday knowledge with , 

abstract theoretical constructs. Educational" and social change evaluators 
. ' v ( * 

should receive support and training for carrying out long-term, field 

• . - ■ , > 

based studies with a focus on the. ecology of program implementation. 

Guch studies can be expensive .because. of th^~anount of time necessary. 

for observation and participation and because multiple observers enhance^ 

the intersubjective validity of the findings/ But the expense will 

produce useful, policy Relevant information. In addition to support 

for academic researchers, "Vocal education agencies <wid social service' 

prQgrams should be provided training and technical assistance to conduct 

> * 

* * T 

' formative self-evaluations: Local groups also need assistance in admin- 
istering'and interpreting standardized assessments of children, carrying 
out community-wide needs assessments, developing referral systems 
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between agencies contracting with outside experts to do useful evalua- 
tions! and involving parents and community representatives in- program 
evaluation: These recordations imply the need for a shift in the 
roles of'state and federal monitorVwho have focused too narrowly on 
t*he appearance of regulatory compliance. Such monitors must * prepared^ 
to serve as field consultants to demonstration programs by assisting 
staff .in evaluation anti program improvement efforts. 

' Im plications' fo r Earl y Interve ntion Policy Making 
The findings and- the above discussion of needed changes in 
evaluation design ideate .'the need for new approaches to implementing 
early intervention policies and programs. Throughout this report the 
tension between centralized policy; making decentralized administra- 
tion has been a major concern. The nee'd for a central mechanism to\ 
' redistribute public funds in order to reduc? social ahd economic ^ 
.'inequities V. still present. Past effort, at redistribution have b<*n ^ 
incremental and minimally effective. There remain too many .undented 
. members of the society, many of whom are rural residents. They . 
/are constantly at risk for becoming a member of the organizationally 
/surplus population farter, 1968),' a status that carries no social or, 
* political value'. . It fc.ow collective responsibility to see that oppor- 
' tunities are maximized for these groups, to^a^jr^open access^to those 
opportunities/and to assure that the resSTtJpf that access is an ^ 
improved quality of life. . 

' By the same token, we -.must seek new way's. to decentralize program^ 
' implementation, administration, >and evaluation. These should be viewed 
^ as transactional processes in which there Itttn attempt to meet national 
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re^'tribiitive objectives while local circumstances are respected. The ^ 

♦ 4 J ' 

tendency of local officials to subvert global .central objectives must be 

recognized /and the reasons for that subversion must be understood. To 

. ' - < . 

ignore^Jhis phenomenon, or to try to create "local-proof" legislation , «f 

will not solve the dilemma. Rather, there is needed a new model for 

program implementations . 

• * * • 

; To build this new model, we must conceive of policy making and. 

.evaluation -as a two-way process, pefore a policy or program is developed, 

there should be a "pre-implementation pn'ase" ip which* goals, design, 

^ / 
and evaluation criteria are established. jPfffs phase would include oppor- 

. tunilies for direct input by potential service providers and recipients 
■ into two areas. FiPst, an examination and explication-of regional 
cultural values must 1 occur in order to determine the congruence of the 
proposed policy with familial and community-wide patterns. It should 
be the responsibility of local' residents to conduct a "cultural assess- 
ment" and identify the consequences of its % findings for policy Tmplenen- 
-tation.- The survey should address 'such issues as-attitudes toward state ' 
intervention, the expressed value of educati-on, the roles*of parents and 
others in child rearing, religious beliefs, educational aspirations • 
and. expectations', community response to disabled^or'deViant persons, 
and^he roles of informaAin and. voluntary support' systems in child v 
development. Second, a^pcalV regional government agency should pro- , 
vide»some*'as , sessment of major social' indicators prior to implementation, . 
This would include demographic information on the grpups that will 

# • 

• potential ly^renef it from a pc-li'cy, such as family size and form, ^ - 
employment patterns, presence of extended* family, and migration patterns. . 
As well,' economic, indicators of the. local tax' base and availability of ^ . 
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local contributions to a program should be developed. Other areas to 
include in this survey might be a description of local decision making 
processes, a brief history of previous educationVl. and social change 
efforts ..assessment of indigenous staff characteristics, and an overview 
of the existing social service network. Host of these are areas in which 
there already exists !a s data base to draw from. The problem has been that 
the presentation of th^s information in a proposal rarely influences cen- 
tral policy making and evaluation. There remains the need for a useful 
pre-implementation ecological assessment that has direct bear.ing on the 
delivery of services at the local level.. .This is also an area in which 
-a state or federal monitor could act more as a consultant and resource . 
and>less as an auditor. ^ 7— 

Beyond the -creation 'of a pre-implementation assessment that allows 
/or direct local- input into planning, there is a continuing need to 
help, state and local education agencies "comply with mandates to provide 
free'appropri ate- public education for all .handicapped children. Sane- % 
tions for non-compliance should be used after a reasonable-period of 
time (e.g., 'five years), but punitive sanctions should only follow a ^ 
period of suffi cien^f urging to , implement the mandates and after technical 
assistance has been provided to help systems comply. One key to 
^helping local systems would be the' creatioVof regional liaison 
personnel who could disseminate information, negotiate cooperative 
'arrangements between agencies, channel referrals, and coordinate , 
community assessment and planning activities.. The regional child 
development specialist described, in Chapter II is one-model for this 

role. ' • 1 ' 
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Finally, the early intervention service delivery system needs . 
several-refinements in order to better meet the needs oforural families 

• MP 

"V 

with handicapped children. The guiding principle of rural .early ^inter- 
vention programs should be to provide what Weller (1965) calls ".personal- 
ization of services." When services 'are personalized, they are congruent' 
with the essential "capacity for relatedness" (Looff, 1971, p. 57) that 
fs -a 'Central trait of Appalachian families. This capacity is based on 
the cultural importance of ascribed characteristics such as family ties 
and place of residence. The tendency tp look out first for one's own' 
provides a natural ^support, system that should be exploited in the program • 
implementation process. Looff Jl 971 ) writes: 

The implications, for the. mental health field of this capaicty for 
relatedness should not be underestimated. All forms of menta 
health intervention (treatment) involve the giving and the taking 
or help in an .interpersonal context. In my experience, and that 
• of others, the relationship "capacities of Eastern Kentucky families 
•* are veryMeal indeed, and these capacities are not dimmed by ±he • 
' families' migration to other settings. Presumably, then, those who 
work in any helping capacity with Eastern Kentucky families, either 
locally or" in other settings, will find mutual relationship a power-, 
ful working too rand thrust. When Weller and others refer to per- 
sonalization of services," they felta Iking primarily about^this 
•capacity for relatedness. After. relationships are established, 
services can then be brought into focus, (pp. 97-8) 

' * * * 

In this study, the importance of family ties has been seenin the 
.determination of who receives services, who is hired GiUired, and how . 
the programs are publicized.. A greater reliance on personal relationships 
was observed' in the more rural' communities.,. We must translate, this 
sensiti-vi-ty-tq the need for 'personal) zed services into practice/ For 
example, i-t was obvious early^in the research that the EIP was serving 
many families who had kinship ties. The/first reaction was to criti- . ' 

cize this practice as being discriminatory against needy families who 

'5 ' ■ • f' 
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were not part of the network /of participants. That may -be the c£se, 
but 'to regulate^against the practice as*an 'equitable'^olution would 
be 'futile'. Rather, an alternative, that capital izes ' on ? personal 
relationships is necessary.; One strategy woulcU&e to identify some nrim- 
tjer of eligible families wi tti delayed or handicapped children), and then 
asj< those families who they know'that has a similar need for support^ 
The fijst set of families would become the^ pHmary service recipients, 
with training provided to them so they can^in turn provide support to 
related families. Jte& a P s eac ^ °f the^'core 1 fami 1 ies^would be respon- 
si£>le~for helping tffl&or three "secondary recipient families," and the 
core families would either receive free services or be compensated for 

' f * * ^ 

training the others'. In- this way services jkre distributed more widely 
while .personal relationships are recognized, enhanced, and made part of 

the program design. . 

* ' •;>" X 

The characteristics of early intervention professionals also must 

be considered. Looff (1971) suggests 'that indigenous public hell th 
nurses be the primary service\providers for rural families, with young 
children. The~Tack* ofl stigma attached to public health nurses, their 
pfersohal Jo&wledge of/the. region and- its families-, thei/ sensitivity to 
local va-lues., and/ffieir preventive orientation make them a good choice. 
We have seen that 'mental health workers carry some stigma in rural com- 
munities, and e^caticuri professionals either claim that' they lack 
coippets^nce to work with preschool children or sbape their services into 
school-like programs that do not meet^the comprehensive needs of 
families and\o!Wj children.' In contrast, the public health nurse role 
is a legitimate, Jon-threatening, and broadly conceived approach. It is 
a role already-being used in^many rural programs, but 'it needs to be 
recognized* and strengthened through public policies. 
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One issue th^has raised numerous questions^ iritis .study is the ^ 

identification arfd labeling of handi capped v qr at-risk children". Many . 

of the- problems associa^ec|with Identification and labeling- are related ^ 

to categorical; i^pt^o^i'st^c policies for .children who are "educa- 

tionall^ deprived!" ^'culturally disadvantaged or.simply "low income. ,: 
« «*»*.. ^ 

, Developmental needs are confounded witV socioeconomic s°tatus. ^Although 

w * there are correlations between the two., tJe'irlinterchangeabiTity. in child * 

'development policies has bed conf using Jo^u^roducttve. Fant'ilies with' 

children with similar spec.4al needs shoulcrj^ot 4iave. to go to different 

services because they are not of the same income group. Hobbs .(.1575) - 

•has proposed a needs-based classification system that addresses develop-, 

'^S>4 mental s^tilsWtfien'tVafr gross categories, of exceptionality or. economic 

dL*|?ip^ttpn..?Suc|» a^ste'm would generate -a truer picture of children's 

^jkeds anfc'^lWteip r^dufe.the inappropriate placement of children in 

seoVeqated^deaAndWgrams. One keSiSfequeripe of aneeds-based &stem . 

, would be the!u*^ersii^J^^>f^.^Vi^^itho•at the categorical 

entangl ements now creating ' so. i^echf ccjff u£i ofy iti/Ti tie . I and speci al 

^' education programs. One eaveafil ij^riter^er^ Developmental need is 

not' the same as academic need. Prestfeof children require. comprehensive 

* ' support in^are'as of cognitive/affect^et|ocial and physical growth. 

dimply providing verbal and numerical U»and' training classfoom- 
specific behaviors does' not constitute developmental support. 
N * These recommendations are . g^jerally, stated anoyjo not resolve ■ ; 
basic questions of centralization, resource distribution, and the . . 
proper relationship between .government, and families. These are issues 

• • that -ovist continue to be examined by .social researchers, policy.. 

analysts, and .concerned lay citizens, Any such examination must take 

. • • . > \ 
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into account the ecological .variables that affect policy development 
and implementation. This will lead tb ar deeper understanding of the 

parti (fuJaT characteristics of communities and the relation of tho|| ' 

' ' « *■ ' ■ — 

local characteristics to national goals. 

*» 

We cannot expect policy makers to be inherently sensitive to the 
partfc^ar needs of lo'cal communities ^especially in rural regions. 
The days V Joe-' EvirtS, Estes ICefauver, and other powerful rural politi- 
cians.are over. * Urban politics now dominate the Congress ^drawing 
attention away from the continuing plight .of 'Appalachians and o ther 



rural citizens who remain "yesterday's people." Academics and bureau- 
crats must seek out ways to inform policy makers of the needs of rural 
1 people. To do so requires first-hand knowledge of the circumstances 

of their lives. As the publie health 'nurse in Hickory County said, 

"Some-Qf those people must just sit -on concrete all day. They just don't 
. understand what's happening here in the community. They need to come 

dpwn here and spend some time with us if they're going to really under-, 
• stand what's going on." . ' , ' 
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EPILOGUE 

: ■ - ■ \ *• * ' . ,x • 

In May of 1979, as this report^ was in its final stages of completion,' 
one last visit was made to the Highland Region.. The purpose of the trip * 
was to find out ^hat changes , iftany, had occurred in the two programs 
since they were observed 6 months earlier. 

In general,. the Early Intervention Program in Hickory County was 

continuing in the same direction as it had been for the past year. It ' 

■ / i 

appeared that the Ridge- site was closed permanently, as next year s pro- 

t > . 

posals are limited to the Claver site, and no further activity to locate 
a new Ridge site was taking place. The program was continuing .to serve 
middle-income families, .the eligibility criteria were being tightened Jo 
-require -a significant delay on the LAP in four «ut of five developmental 
areas, rather than the prevtsus^ three out of five. This change was due 
in part to~Mr. Judd's concern that the'pr.ogram would be audited-by federal^ 
officials during the next year. A few of the issues discussed during 
interviews with Mr. Judd ^ Betty Garrett, and Dillard Crawford are listed 

below: / ♦ 

* l.~ IjY 1979 ended wtth a $35,000 carry-over balance in the total 
•Title T budget'. This' amount will go to next year's operation, along-with 
Wanticipated 9% overall budget' increase resulting from increased federal 

appropriations*— • * 

2. N The" Hickory County School Board is now operating on funds 
"borrowed" against the budgets for thTnext two or three years. The 'County 
Court refused to appropriate supplemental funds for_tHe Board to -finish 
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this year without going. into a deficit. It was predicted that a 10(T. 
tax increase would be' necessary to maintain current leveTs of ' operation, 
yet it was very-doubful that the Court would ^al Vow any_ tax increase. 



As the ARCfunds for the EIP expire over the next two years, it was 

questionable whether the Court would replace that lost revene with- 

f ■ J 

local funds. \ ** - 

3. Any additional monies available to the EIP as_a_resuVt of the 
carry-over 'or 9% increase would be used to renov&te'the van used to 
bring the cfiildren into the center. 

4. There are, now "40-some" children on the waiting list for next, 

year's, program. . \ 

5. Seventy-five percent of ttte mothers in this year's EIP are 

non-jworking. 

— * I 

6. OdeH Gore had lost his job in the regional firejrarshal's 

♦ 4 

office because the office was shut down under the newly elected admin- 
istration. He was recuperating from. back surgery -and unemployed at. 
the time of the visit," and was no longer pushing to reopen- the Ridge site 

7. Alma Pritchett was still substituting at the Ridge Elementary 

School -due to the hiring freeze that kept her ""from taking T job with the 

regional child health project. She had also resumed taking courses * 

toward ^bachelor's degree and teacher certification. 

8 The 1 new School Board member :for the Ridge had- created a public 
' « . ' I ' 

furor when he tried to fire a tenured teacher, fit was reported that 

A i l * 

police officers had to protect him during and after Board meetings. 

He was forced to resign his job as* a direct resjilt of h'.fs unpopular ^ . 

stand " and had difficulty in finding anotyer one. Mr.. Crawford said, 

"We're counting the. dSys^until the next election. Anybody would be 



better than him. He doesn't know how to keep out of things he 
Shouldn't be invdlyed inV' This. .Board member is the third one to 
represent the Ridge in three years., 

In Winchester and Pike Counties^ the Parent Training "Program Ts" " 
on an upswing^after a year of stagnation. The new^principal was taking ... 

- • • 

positive steps to increase 'enrollment. 'The Mental Health Center ha<^ 

requested that the PTP begin a late a fternoon program for working 

' \ — ' 

mothers. Seven new families had enrolled in Jackson City since 

' \ 

January; three of these were attending the Afternoon sessions. There _ 
were no additional families in Sabina. The Evaluation committee was « 
being resurrected, 'largely, to protect the program, in its- last year of 
ARC eligibility, from any major re-design by the Mental Health Center 
as their cost /S hare increased substantially. l\ assure the continuing " 
commitment of parents after their children. 1eave\ the programjin order 
to pay back for the treatment provided), the Mental Health Center had 
ordered that parents be assessed $35 -per day for 'treatment at the end of 
a child's enrollment, volunteer for six months, or\ pay -some of the costs 
and volunteer for the balance of the anouot. In addition, parents were 
1 beihg charged $1,50 to $2.,00 per day for a "maintenance fee" to jielp 
cover operating costs. Below are some additional -1 terns discussed during 

the visit: • * <« 

' «. . 

1. The Knights of Columbus is donating about $850 to the 

PTP th'is year. ' *' 

V 2. In Sabina, the project 1 was scheduled to move into a newly- 
constructed satellite mental health center when it is completed thll 
year. The principal* was concerned that location in, the center, could 
result in some somatization of the PTp'as a program for mentally.^ 11 
children- • V \ < 
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3. New referral sources and support networks had been identified, 
by the principal. The speech and' hearing clinic, the two pediatricians - 
(Dr.' Cooke had a new partner), and Head Start were all making referrals. 
Th.<Tschools and the mental health center still had not made any^ 
referrals to the program*. A Church of God in Pike County had agreed to 
provide $6 a week .to one family so they could afford the gas to attend 
'the Sabina site. « 

• 4. The' possibility of, collaboration through dual enrollment was $y 

» 

being explored with .a new early inteVvention service for retarded infants 

^ind' toddlers in Sabinar ,.• ^ 

In sunh the EIP was continuing the trends observed over the previous 
year. With severe financial problems facing the county (all but a handful 
"*of the county's highwiy workers had been laid off) and with th* pervasive 
lack of 'concern- for those who live over the mountain, the program appeared- 
'to be in" a position of trying to hold its own without .drawing any public 
attention. In contrast, the 'parent Training Program wa's .coming out of a^ 
period of uncertainty 'and lack of leadership... It wa^s in the process of .. 
.implementing -some changes that will move it further away from the . 
priginal urban model by coming under greater control of the Mental Health . 
Center. Enrollment had increased somewhat 1 , but there was still no pro- : 
* 'gress' in developing a forking relationlWwith the local schools.' 
• . . • What does the future hold for the Highland Region? • The next decade 
will'- certainly be. marked by an intensified debate over the funding of 
"social support programs. The economy of the regjoh will continue. to . 
; expand, and yrbanization Will proceed in county seats while population 
'and political power continue to decline in the* very rural areas. Although 
tax. bases -will keep expanding^ inflation-and increased demand for ser- , 
.vices will keep school budgets *at a minimum level, and eaCh, tax-increase, 
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will" be hard-fought, and inadequate* ^Pressure 'on families .to keep two , 
parents working will continue and possibly increase. Fantily size will 
remairt # small , and the role^of extended families as a support system in . 
raising children will c5ntinue to fade out. Although there will be some 
efforts £o get schools, to serve' younger- children, especially those with 

handicaps, the schfools will maintain their^stance of passive Resistance 

1 " . * 

for both^ cultural and economic reasons. Couoty seats and other popula- 
tion centbrs wi 11* see" an increasing number of h§odicapped ; chi ldren as 
mote families move from outlying areas into towns and citiM And 

migration will occur both from rural areas into the .towns and from 

• * * 9 * 

\ K 

large urban centers outside the region into the small cities. The 
heterogeneity and sophistication of the population in the towns and 
cities will increase, -creating stresses on schools, housing patterns, 
and Social Yervices. Middle- in come families will continue%6 object to 
paying taxes fop services for which they are not eligible and demand 

that th§y, too, receive the' benefits of social service program^. ~ j 

"I' * * * 

9 * In sum,' change will be incremental. , Rural communities will main- 

tain stable populations while towns grow at. a faster; pace. The resource 

«** * *' 

gap between urban and rural regions- will narrow somewhat, but not 

r 

enough to indicate any real shift in the distribution of power. 

v 

Services for children with special needs and their. families will con- ♦ 

• - • 

tinue^to be low priority items, and wilt be developed only when there is 

demand from pol itical ly 'significant segments of the population and wliere 

~* ' * ^ • 

there is some persona^! leadership^nd commitment within a . legitimate 
public institution tqi;r$spond to the derrand. . 
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